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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1960 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:37 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

We are going to start a little early this morning because I think 
the first order of business in the House is going to be several roll- 
calls. 

We meet in executive session for a continuation of the mutual 
security for the fiscal year 1961. 

Our witness is the Honorable Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs, Department of State. 

Mr. Satterthwaite, you have a statement. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Satrertuwaite. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am glad to have this opportunity to appear before you again to discuss 
the mutual security program and recent developments in Africa. 

The changes in the map of Africa since 1 appeared before this 
committee a year ago dramatically illustrate the pace of events on the 
African Continent. 

By the end of 1960 the political map of Africa will be so changed 
that gazeteers will find it difficult to differentiate between the de- 

endent areas and the independent countries created since World War 

I. . The mapmakers have been having a time with Africa, and during 
1960 their job will not become easier. Between April and October 
there will be at least four more independent countries—Togo, Congo, 
Somalia, and Nigeria. Cameroun achieved independence on January 
1, 1960. Negotiations now underway with France may result in inde- 
pensehcr during 1960 for the Federation of Mali (Senegal and 
Sudan) and the Malagasy Republic (Madagascar). 

As a writer on Africa recently stated, “The whole continent is on 
fire, but it burns with an uneven flame.” Below the Sahara there 
is no uniformity of language, of custom, of civilization. Its multi- 
tudinous tribes now being released from colonial controls have one 
common denominator, opposition to colonialism; one common char- 
acteristic, political ferment; one common goal, self-realization in 
their own, not in any other peoples’ image. In vast areas of Africa 
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the people are vaulting in one generation from the neolithic to the 
nuclear age. 

Indeed, the Africa we see today is a land where everything is hap- 
pening at once—constitutional struggles, endless quest for economic 
and social advancement, civil strife, the conflict between democracy 
and communism, colonialism and nationalism, equality and racism. 

Of no less importance than the swift pace of political developments 
on the African scene is the pressing need for accelerating the sluggish 
rate of economic growth and improving living standards. Africa’s 
economic and social structures are not developing at a pace compara- 
ble to its political evolution. It is fairly easy to recognize that the 

litical revolution is at hand, and by and lates its pressures are 
irresistible. It is essential that the pace of economic development 
match or at least not fall further behind the rate of political change 
now sweeping the African Continent. 

Very few of the emerging countries are economically viable and 
their leaders very quickly recognize the importance of economic 
development and a higher living standard as necessities to sustain 
and fortify their political independence. 

Countries are becoming politically independent without adequately 
trained leadership and technical skills and without the basie eco- 
nomic and social institutions and systems which provide the founda- 
tions for secure, confident, African-led nations. 

Present U.S. foreign assistance programs are not adequate in seo 
or size to be responsive to the dramatic changes taking place. The 
facts of this situation, and U.S. sympathy for the newly-independent 
or about-to-be independent countries, are compelling recommenda- 
tions for a new and creative U.S. approach. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA 


The executive branch is, therefore, proposing to the Congress a 
special program for tropical Africa with an initial appropriation 
of $20 million within the special assistance category. In preparing 
this request, we have sought to find a way properly responsive to the 
African aspirations. We have a fresh situation; we are attempting 
to meet it in a fresh manner. There are a number of general criteria 
which guided us. 

First, we wanted something which would provide a close identifica- 
tion of the United States with the African people. 

Second, we wanted to find some way of encouraging closer coop- 
eration and interchange between the many African countries. 

ird, knowing that Africa’s need for economic help is almost 
unlimited, we wanted to concentrate on a key problem area—one which 
stands as a major bloc to development. 

Fourth, we wanted to avoid competition with large-scale assistance 
from Europe, but serve rather as a catalyst for stimulating an even 
higher level of this assistance. 

Fifth, we wanted as much as possible to avoid getting into a posi- 
tion of annual aid level negotiations with many new countries press- 
ing for external assistance. 

inally, we wanted a program which would provide sufficient flexi- 
bility to permit effective adaptation to a very fluid situation. 
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The purpose of this program would be to provide assistance in 
those areas which constitute the greatest impediments to sound, long- 
run social and economic development in Africa. There can be little 
argument that this development depends in the first instance on a 
major improvement in the education and training of Africa’s human 
resources and their productive use. 

In my travels in Africa, I have found one of the principal con- 
cerns of the responsible leaders to be the lack of experienced African 
civil servants, entrepreneurs, technicians—in general, the need for 
skills and professional knowledge which are so vital to modern na- 
tional economies. 

A major conclusion of the National Academy of Sciences Report 
on Strengthening Science and Technology in Africa South of the 
Sahara which was undertaken at ICA’s request was that— 
the future development of sub-Sahara Africa depends, in the first instance, 
upon the rate at which progress can be made in strengthening education. * * * 
Every other consideration is subordinate to that of education * * *. 

A major portion of the funds requested will be applied in a man- 
ner which will help to accelerate the training of Africans for the 
numerous essential administrative and technical jobs their countries 
require. Similarly, the importance of upgrading African skills in 
general has convinced us that this program should be broad enough 
to provide special training to those who will not have the opportunity 
for formal education. We thus propose to support training activities 
in such areas as agricultural extension, community development, and 
public health. 

It is also clear that long-run stability and the most effective frame- 
work for the improvement of human resources are to be found in closer 
association of the African nations, and the development of multicoun- 
try planning and cooperative effort in order to solve their common 
problems. 

The whole question of regionalism in Africa is a complex and dif- 
ficult subject. As I noted earlier, the variety of forces on the con- 
tinent—the different status of political evolution, the intense na- 
tionalism, the competition among African leaders for preeminence— 
make it extremely difficult to find an approach which will reverse the 
trend toward further fragmentation of the African Continent. While 
I believe that closer associations of African countries will develop, 
it will be a long process. Much can be done now, however, to help 
encourage cooperative approaches to the many common developmen- 
tal aaa which confront all the African countries. We are thus 
proposing to use a portion of the funds requested to support and 
sponsor multicountry conferences, workshops, and seminars as train- 
ing programs in themselves and as a means of developing cooperative 
approaches to special developmental problems such as, for example, 
the tsetse fly which closes large parts of the continent to livestock 
development. 

A training grant program which will permit Africans from sev- 
eral countries to attend the various African schools and colleges now 
operating is also being proposed. This interchange of students be- 
tween African countries should serve to facilitate the efficient use 
of available African institutions as well as promote friendship and 
ties between Africans from several countries. Other activities in 
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this category include a regional English language training program, 
educational research, and an educational materials and documenta- 
tion center. 

As I noted previously, one of the important criteria we had estab- 
lished for this program is that it should not become a competitor to 
or substitute for assistance from other free world sources. It is our 
hope, rather that it may serve to help encourage an increase in assist- 
ance from other free world countries and international and national 
organizations. This area of tropical Africa is now receiving over 
$500 million annually from European countries for major develop- 
ment projects. Increasing amounts of technical and other forms of 
assistance are coming from a number of private organizations. A 
number of U.S. foundations are making important contributions in 
a number of fields. The United Nations, through its technical assist- 
ance program and its Special Fund, is stepping up its assistance to 
this continent. It is our intention to seek the participation of these 
various organizations and countries on specific projects where feasible. 
We also anticipate that out of the multicountry conferences will come: 
proposals for joint efforts on important development problems. 

We are proposing that assistance under this program be on a grant 
basis. Because of the nature of the activities to be undertaken and 
the limited resources of many of the African countries, grant assist- 
ance appears to be the most effective means for accomplishing our 
objectives. It is important to note, however, that we intend to op- 
erate this program on a project-by-project basis to avoid the difficult 
problems which often stem from situations where countries come to 
expect certain levels of assistance tied to what has been provided 
in previous years or related to levels received by neighboring countries. 

All of Africa will be included under the program except for the 
northern tier of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

The special program would not replace bilateral technical coopera- 
tion, although it is anticipated that it would be closely related to 
technical cooperation programs. The essential character of the spe- 
cial program for tropical Africa which differentiates it from the tech- 
nical cooperation program lies in its intensive concentration on key 
education and training problems and on regional activities. 

A major portion of the funds will be used to help finance the ex- 
pansion of existing institutions or the establishment of new ones. 
The financing of construction, equipment and supplies and staffing 
contracts will absorb the bulk of the funds. The technical coopera- 
tion programs, in contrast, will continue to emphasize demonstra- 
tions and advisory services and training of African counterparts. 

The United States and the European countries have a great reser- 
voir of goodwill and common interest built up in tropical Africa. 
Most of the educated Africans have studied in Western schools and 
universities; many have grown up with Western political institutions 
and principles and with the Western private and public enterprises. 
This reservoir provides the United States with a valuable relationship 
on which to build our new ties with the African people. The Africans 
are looking to the United States to see how it will respond to their 
needs and problems. The special program for tropical Africa, I be- 
lieve, can have an important role in demonstrating that the United 
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States is willing in word and deed to identify itself with the aspira- 
tions of the African people. 

The question might well be asked whether the magnitude of this 
request is suflicient to meet the problems of Africa. It is the view 
of the executive branch that this is sufficient for the first year of a new 
program in education and training. I am convinced, however, that 
an expanded program will be necessary in subsequent years. As the 
President has stated in his mutual security message to Congress: 

It is my belief that this initial effort must be increased significantly in the 
immediate years ahead and complement similar efforts on the part of other free 
world nations so that the capacity of the new and other developing nations in 
Africa to manage and direct their development can be strengthened and 
increased rapidly and effectively. 

There are, of course, other major African needs especially for capi- 
tal development. It is expected that the Development Loan Fund 
will increase its activities in tropical Africa. The rate at which this 
can be accomplished, however, will depend in large measure on the 
volume and quality of proposals presented. As the preparation of 
development projects advances and the supply of technical skill grows, 
we expect that the flow of proposals will expand and that increasingly, 
more external investment funds from all sources will be available. 
The Export-Import Bank has already made substantial loans to 
Africa and has indicated it expects to increase its activity. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
now has in process a number of country and project economic sur- 
veys which should lead to more loans for Africa, in addition to those 
already made. 

As this committee is well aware, the pace of events in Africa has 
been so rapid it has been difficult to plan with any degree of precision. 
It is for this reason that I consider the availability of the contingency 
fund, in the amount requested, of particular importance in order to 
provide the administration with the flexibility we will need as new 
countries emerge and we are required to respond to new situations. 


BILATERAL SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


In certain countries we have been able to identify the problems we 
face in fiscal year 1961 which cannot be met through the special pro- 
gram of tropical Africa or through other economic instruments of 
U.S. foreign policy and therefore we are programing bilateral grant 
special assistance, The countries for which this bilateral special as- 
sistance is programed are Somalia, Ethiopia, and the Sudan. These 
three countries in the eastern part of the continent bordering on the 
Red Sea and its approaches are important and of immediate concern 
to the United States. During the past year we have observed major 
changes in their political and economic situation. 

Full independence will be granted to Somalia on July 1. Somalia 
suffers from a chronic and serious deficit in its operating budget and 
has no capital resources available for economic development. It is 
almost completely dependent upon external assistance to maintain 
and possibly increase its level of. economic activity. This is particu- 
larly important in bolstering its political stability during the early 
period of independence. We are now discussing with the Italian 
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Government possible arrangements by which they could continue 
their major role in support of the Somali economy. Just how these 
discussions will end up it is too early to predict, but I believe our 
approach in this situation is indicative of our general effort to en- 
courage the continuance of assistance from our European friends to 
African countries. Our proposal for bilateral special assistance is 
designed to supplement the Italian effort. 

Ethiopia has hitherto been a firm supporter of free world interests 
and has made important contributions as a moderating influence in 
African and Afro-Asian conferences. It has been a particularly 
strong supporter of the principle of collective security. Ethiopia’s 
recent acceptance of the $100 million credit from the Soviet Union 
may temper this position somewhat; however, U.S. relations with 
Ethiopia continue to be close, in part a result of the effective work 
carried out under our economic programs. 

The special assistance for Ethiopia will help to meet requirements 
for important development projects in agriculture, health, and edu- 
cation and strengthen our activities during this period when the Gov- 
ernment is facing serious budgetary and foreign exchange problems. 

The political and economic situation in the Sudan has improved 
marke ly. The balance-of-payments crisis has now passed. The 

resent regime has provided an effective government, friendly to the 

nited States. We are gratified over the prompt improvement in 
the Sudan’s economic condition. We recognize, however, that pro- 

essive economic betterment will be required over the long run if 

udan is to evolve a healthy and Western-oriented political life. 
Soviet bloc activity in Egypt and Ethiopia should forewarn us of the 
greater vulnerability of this area which also serves as a bridge to 
other parts of Africa. The bilateral special assistance we are pro- 
posing for fiscal year 1961 will provide an important means for 
strengthening key areas of Sudan’s economy. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Our proposals for the continuation of technical cooperation pro- 
grams in Africa are an essential element of the U.S. response to 
Africa’s problems. We are requesting $24.3 million for this program 
which is an increase of about 20 percent over the level for fiscal year 
1960. The major portion of the increase is for programs in the area 
south of the Sahara. There are now technical cooperation programs 
in 13 African countries and territories and we expect to initiate pro- 

ms in 3 or 4 others within the year. A number of newly 
independent and emerging countries are requesting technical assist- 
ance and are particularly desirous of the help American technicians 
can give them. The increased amount will permit an expansion of 
our programs, for example, in Nigeria, Somalia and in the territories 
of east and central Africa and will provide a small amount for the 
three or four new programs we anticipate will get underway. 

I have been impressed with how wn our technical cooperation pro- 
grams have been received. In Ghana, for example, the Parliament 
passed a resolution praising our program activities in agriculture 
and expressing appreciation for our aid. In Ethiopia, our technical 
cooperation program has made a major contribution in helping to 
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establish a broad base of educational institutions and training pro- 
grams so essential to that country’s future development. The Impe- 
rial Ethiopia A. & M. College and the Haile Selassie I Public Health 
Center at Gondar are most noteworthy institutions established under 
our program. In Tunisia, U.S. technical assistance has helped estab- 
lish agricultural schools at which young Tunisian farmers receive 
training. I understand that over 400 farmers have completed the 
course and have returned to their farms. Also in Tunisia, U.S. ad- 
visers have helped set up an industrial loan fund which has made 50 
loans for small private enterprises so important to Tunisia’s develop- 
ment. The growth of self-confidence and the development of rural 
action committees for self-help projects among the Libyan people is 
largely the result of ideas generated by our technicians working in 
agricultural extension, sanitation, and community development 
projects. 

The work of American universities under contract with ICA has 
also been most noteworthy. We have a number of university con- 
tracts now operating in African countries and several additional con- 
tracts under negotiation—Oklahoma State University and the Uni- 
versity of Utah, in Ethiopia; Ohio University and Michigan State 
University in Nigeria, and Cornell University in Liberia. 

We will have, by the end of this year, about 780 U.S. technicians in 
all of Africa, including contract personnel, and expect this number to 
increase to about 1,000 in fiscal year 1961. Training programs are 
being arranged for over 800 African participants this year with an 
expected increase to about 1,000 during fiscal year 1961. 


NORTH AFRICA 


I would like now to turn to the three north African countries— 
Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia. About three-fourths of the special 
assistance and about 20 percent of the technical cooperation proposed 
for Africa for fiscal year 1961 is for these three countries. In relation 
to the rest of Africa, this amount tends to appear disproportionate. 
The question is often asked, as it was last year, why so much for north 
Africa compared to Africa south of the Sahara. The reasons, I 
believe, which help to explain this situation and provide a basis for our 
proposals for fiscal year 1961 lie in the special political and military 
interests the United States has in this area and the major economic 
problems these countries face. 

In Moroceo there is, as you know, a complex of U.S. air and com- 
munications bases. Agreement was recently reached on the evacuation 
of these facilities by the end of 1963. The continued and effective 
operation of these facilities for the remainder of the period should, of 
course, be considered within the framework of the increasing political 
and social tensions which accompany Morocco’s efforts to become a 
modern nation. 

Although Morocco is relatively rich in fertile lands and mineral 
resources, the loss of French technicians and financial assistance since 
the achievement of independence in 1956 has led to serious economic 
problems. Extensive unemployment and the resultant political unrest 
are grave concerns. Business inactivity seriously affects the ability of 
the Government to obtain domestic revenues. 
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At the same time, the almost complete absence of private investment 
makes economic recovery and political stability depend in large part 
on the success of the Moroccan Government’s development program. 
It is apparent that considerable foreign assistance will be required in 
fiscal year 1961 to finance the large development program necessary to 
achieve these aims. 

In the last fiscal year the MSP enabled the Moroccan Government 
to import badly needed commodities for sale to the people of the 
country. The Moroccan currency obtained from such sales financed 
approximately 50 percent of the Government’s development program. 
U.S. assistance in fiscal year 1961 will also contribute substantially to 
the Moroccan Government’s efforts to relieve the widespread economic 
distress. 

U.S. military facilities in Libya represent a total investment of over 
$100 million. The Wheelus Air Base is most valuable as a training 
and staging center. The Libyan Government, which continues to co- 
operate with the West, looks forward to the achievement of economic 
independence as a result of oil developments. Its desire to avoid for- 
eign entanglements and to maintain its independence is now reinforced 
by the prospects of substantial income from oil revenues within the 
next 5 or 6 years. Until such time, however, U.S. economic assistance, 
by contributing to Libya’s economic development, is an important fac- 
tor in the continued acceptance of the American military installations. 

U.S. economic assistance has been devoted largely to stimulating 
agriculture, raising educational levels, improving health and provid- 
ing vital communications facilities. A Libyan agricultural extension 
service has been developed. Improved water utilization and soil con- 
servation are helping to increase the amount of land under cultivation. 
School enrollment has been increased from 438,000 in 1952 to about 
125,000 in 1959, and the physical plant and equipment of Libyan 
schools have been supanded, Over 2,000 miles of essential roads have 
been restored and maintained. The United States has financed con- 
struction or repair of a number of hospitals, dispensaries and similar 
health facilities. 

In Tunisia we are fortunate in having a vigorous and progressive 
Arab government which alines itself courageously with the Western 
World. The Bourguiba government is relying heavily on cooperation 
with the West to achieve its political ail economic goals. The Tu- 
nisian economy, which was so intricately and intimately intertwined 
with the French economy, has suffered greatly with the departure of 
French technicians and administrators and private and public invest- 
ment. 

With independence, the Tunisian Government found itself with an 
expensive, well-developed social and physical overhead but without 
the capital resources and technicians necessary to put it into opera- 
tion. An immediate consequence was unemployment, which today 
ranges about 25 percent of the labor force. This unemployment prob- 
lem is a large and critical trouble spot and gives rise to greater pres- 
sures on the Government for increases in its developmental programs. 
The Tunisians have tightened their belts and are making a disciplined 
and energetic effort to tackle their difficult economic problems. The 
Bourguiba government’s success in this endeavor will have vitally im- 
portant consequences for the neighboring Arab areas as well as for 
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many African countries. U.S. economic and technical assistance has 
been a basic element in shoring up the Tunisian economy and will con- 
tinue to play a key role in helping the Tunisian Government to achieve 
its goals, 

in sum, we are requesting $115 million in special assistance (includ- 
ing $20 million for the special program for tropical Africa) and $24.3 
million in technical cooperation for fiscal year 1961. I consider these 
amounts conservative and minimal. With these amounts, however, 
I believe we can demonstrate our sympathy with the newly emerging 
African countries and respond to the varied and complex demands 
the African Continent: makes in this first year of a new and epochal 
decade for Africa. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Turning briefly to military assistance programs in Africa, I must 
emphasize that our approach here is different from that in other 
areas. The African States, especially those that are just entering 
into independence, have only small military forces. None of these 
states is linked to the United States by collective security arrange- 
ments and we would not expect any of them to play a major role in a 

lobal war. Our small military assistance programs in Africa are 
designed for different and essentially political purposes. 

It is essential that the continent of Africa remain free from domi- 
nation by the Sino-Soviet bloc. It is essential the African States 
remain free to develop their own political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions, in cooperation with the rest of the free world. It is also 
essential for the United States to retain its rights to operate certain 
key bases in Africa, and that the United States and its allies have 
continued access to a wide range of important materials in Africa, 
principally minerals. 

To achieve these strategic and political objectives, the United States 
has undertaken to assist a few of the African States in providing 
equipment and training for the maintenance of their internal se- 
curity. The small, lightly armed forces of the African nations who 
are receiving military assistance will not be expected to make a sub- 
stantial contribution of forces in support of our worldwide strategy 
in the event of a global war. However, the support of these forces 
is essential to the degree of security and political stability required 
to maintain a pro-Western orientation. 

The military assistance program for Africa is the smallest of all 
the regional programs. Cumulative programs through fiscal year 
196) have amounted to $57.8 million, whereas actual deliveries under 
these programs through June 30, 1959, have totaled $44.8 million. 

For fiscal year 1960 we requested funds totaling $7.4 million. The 
fiscal year 1960 presentation of the mutual security program to the 
Congress contemplated only one country program in the African 
region. In addition to a program for Ethiopia in fiscal year 1960, 
other programs were developed during the fiscal year for Liberia, 
Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia. After making the necessary adjust- 
ments to take into consideration these four additional country pro- 
grams, our area figure for fiscal year 1960 is $13.1 million instead of 
the $7.4 million which the executive branch proposed last year. 
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For fiscal year 1961 we are requesting funds totaling $18.2 mil- 
lion. The difference between the adjusted fiscal year 1960 Progen 
and the proposed fiscal year 1961 program is accounted for by a slight 
increase in the proposed fiscal year 1961 programs for Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and Morocco. This request will enable us to meet new 
requirements in Africa and to strengthen the internal security of 
five countries—Ethiopia, Libya, Liberia, Morocco, and Tunisia— 
whose independence, political stability, internal security, and con- 
tinuing Se are important to us. 

The $18.2 million requested in fiscal year 1961 is com as 
follows: $12.6 million for force improvement; $3.2 million for force 
maintenance; and $2.4 million for training and for transportation 
and other services. 

It is my conviction that these modest programs represent a sound 
investment important to the defense of this country and for the se- 
curity of the free world. Africa is moving forward at incredible 
S . Several states there face urgent problems of internal security ; 
they have legitimate needs for better equipment or training, which 
for various reasons cannot be completely met from other free world 
sources. Assistance to these countries on a sales or liberal repayment 
basis contributes to the achievement of our political objectives. In 
certain states we have military bases that are essential to our overall 
strategy. This part of the military assistance program represents 
a highly satisfactory method for achieving our foreign policy goals 
in Africa. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, Africa is entering upon a new chapter in 
its history. As independence approaches, in some areas with a speed 
undreamed of a few short years ago, the awesome responsibilities of 
self-government come suddenly into focus. In other areas, Africans, 
seeing the progress of their neighbors grow increasingly impatient. 
There is a — awareness of the need for reconciling the insistent 
upsurge of nationalism with means for an orderly transition from 
past to future. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, on page 6 of your statement, you say : 

This area of tropical Africa is now receiving over $500 million annually from 
European countries for major development projects. 

What particular European countries are involved % 

Mr. Sarrertuwatte. The principal European country is France. 
The next is Great Britain. The third, I would think would be Bel- 
gium, and following that would be Portugal and Spain. 

Chairman Morcan. Are there large development projects for this 
amount of money? 


STATEMENT OF MARCUS GORDON, REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR 
AFRICA AND EUROPE, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Gorpon. A large part of the European aid is for basic infra- 
structure projects and for budget subsidy. A lot is going into road 
and irrigation development as well as for school construction and 
medical facilities. Part of the French aid also goes to supply teachers. 
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The French aid, I think, is almost four-fifths of that total and the 
U.K. around $80 million or so. 

The Belgian aid to the Congo last year was $20 to $25 million. This 
year it will perhaps be double that. Most of this goes into basic 
infrastructure. I don’t know of any large project. I would like to 
ask Mr. Sause. 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER SAUSE, PROGRAM OFFICER, AFRICA AND 
EUROPE, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sause. I can’t identify any particular project. 

Mr. Gorpon. They are development projects. 

Chairman Morcan. The total economic aid in this year’s program 
for fiseal year 1961 is $20 million for the program that has been de- 
scribed, $24.3 million for the technical assistance, and $115 million in 
special assistance, Is that the total amount of economic aid for the 
fiscal year 1961? 

Mr. SarrertHwaltrTe. The total is exactly $115 million for special 
assistance, plus $24.3 million for technical cooperation. 

Mr. Gorpon. The $115 million includes the $20 million. 

Chairman Morgan. It includes the $20 million? 

Mr. Gorvon.. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Will there be duplication in this special $20 
million program and the technical assistance program ? 

Mr. Gorpon. No, Mr. Chairman; there will not be duplication be- 
cause the same organization will handle both. Under our technical 
cooperation program we provide specialists in education and train- 
ing. As you suggest, the special program could be used for any of 
the types of activities or expenses for which technical cooperation is 
availanle. Under the special program we will spend a large share 
of the money for local costs for assistance with construction and equip- 
ment, for educational and training institutions. The two will c 
administered in the field in each country in coordination, one with 
the other. They will supplement each other. 

Chairman Morean. You mentioned in your statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary, private organizations giving assistance to Africa, such as the 
U.S. foundations and the U.N. technical assistance and Special Fund. 
How much does this aid amount to? 

Mr. Gorpvon. We had a meeting with representatives of the U.N. 
Special Fund, Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago and got a list of their 
projects. About $214 million worth of projects have been approved 
for Africa up to the present time. They are concentrated pretty 
much in the north. There is another list of prone pending now 
before the Special Fund totaling about $7 million for all of Africa. 
They will be considered in their meeting in May. So the total magni- 
tude of the Special Fund in Africa is not very large. The U.N. 
technical assistance programs, I am not sure what the total is, but it is 
under a million per country. The largest I know of is Libya. It is 
about $800,000. Most of them run one to two to three hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. Satrerruwatre. Mr. Hammarskjold in a speech last night gave 
the figure for Africa at just under $5 million for the U.N. technical 
assistance. 
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Chairman Morcan. How many U.S. foundations do we have oper- 
ating there? Are they spending money there ? 

Mr. Sarrertuwatrre. Mr. Chairman, the foundations which are 
principally interested in Africa are the Rockefeller and Ford Founda- 





























tions. The Carnegie Corp., of course, works in Africa to a limited 
degree. It can only work under its charter in the British territories. 


The Kellogg Foundation so far, I believe, has not spread at all into 
Africa. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Secretary, even conceding the importance 
of education and training to the development of tropical Africa, 
would not the new government prefer assistance in a more spectacular 
form such as power projects and highways? 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. Mr. Chairman, I think that is true, but it 
is our hope, of course, that the former metropolitan powers will con- 
tinue to be the main source for these larger sources of needed capital. 
In some cases it may be that we can help with such projects, and 
should, as the overall need is very great indeed. 

Chairman Morgan. Is there any chance that the program that you 
propose is likely to create ill will rather than good will because the 
amount is not sensational or because the impact is not spectacular? 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. Mr. Chairman, I would hesitate to say that it 
would create ill will. We will undoubtedly be subjected to some criti- 
cism both in Africa and in the United States for not having a larger 
program on a continent which suddenly in this year 1960 is under- 
going such dramatic development. 

However, as we have discussed in the past, there is the question of 
absorptive capacity; also, the hope that the largest part of the 
funds will come from the metropolitan powers; so altogether I do 
not believe that the criticism which we may incur will be of great 
importance. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is good, to have you with us. It is a little difficult 
to keep up with Africa, isn’t it? 

Mr. Satrertuwalte. It is, indeed. 

Mrs. Bouton. I was delighted to find that you were using a better 
term for the areas. You used “tropical Africa” rather than “south 
of the Sahara.” 

I hope it becomes the official terminology. 

T have some little questions. , 

On page 6 you speak of an educational, material, and documentary 
center. Do you have a place in mind where that center should he? 

Mr Cornow, We are thinking of the first center for west Africa 
and perhaps later one for east Africa. We haven’t the exact location 
picked. W-e now have a.survey team in the area. 

Mrs. Bouton. In attempting to do what you speak of on page 8— 
to identify ourselves with A frica’s needs and problems—would you 
feel that part of that identification would be a better understanding 
of the attitudes and the reactions of the countries to our European 
approach ? ; 

How much have we changed our ways of doing, because we are 
going into a new area of the world that doesn’t understand our meth- 
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ods? Or have you committed us so deeply in the already free countries 
of Africa that they will be upset if you are a little less rigid with the 
presently emerging countries? 

Mr. Satrertuwairte. Mrs. Bolton, that is a difficult question to 
answer. Obviously, in talking to the officials of the African coun- 
tries in Washington, as do officials in the field, we always take eve 
opportunity to point out the importance our common defense is to all 
o Africa. This involves our special ties with our Western European 
allies. 

Mrs. Botton. I was thinking of just techniques of approach. We 
go into a country like Cameroun; will they understand it if we say 
= can't do anything until you have a contract signed on the dotted 

ine ? 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. That is a difficult problem, indeed. I will ask 
Mr. Gordon to speak to that. But I would like to say that, of course, 
we do tell each of these new countries that other new countries and 
other areas have understood the need for such clauses in the contracts 
and have agreed to them. 

Mrs. Botron. May I say this, that Mr. Gordon, I think, spoke to 
this when he came before us the other day. 

Mr. Gorvon. Yes; I think Mr. Dillon is supplying a statement. 

Mrs. Botton. I won’t take my own time, which is rather precious. 
Have we any agreements with Guinea ? 

Mr. SarrertuwatrTe. No. The only signed agreement with Guinea 
isa cultural relations agreement. 

Mrs. Boutron. Has there been any difference since Russia walked in 
there? 

Mr. Satrertuwatte. As you know, Mrs. Bolton, we have been 
endeavoring to reach a basic ICA agreement since the beginning, so 
that in addition to the English-teaching program and the 150 scholar- 
ships which we have mentioned, we could carry on a much more impor- 
tant aid program. 

Mrs. Boiron. She has signed—— 

Mr. SatrertHwaiTe. We have not been successful in signing such 
an agreement yet. 

Mrs. Botton. What does it mean on page 47 of our green binder, 
when it shows $350,000 has been set aside for Guinea in 1960? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. Those are for these two programs. 

Mr. Gorvon. That is right. Since this book has been printed, that 
has been increased. We are going ahead with the scholarships out of 
contingency funds. That will show up in another presentation. 

Mrs. Boutron. What of the $28 million supposed to be loaned by 
Ghana toGuinea? Has anything happened on that? 

Mr. Gorpon. As of the last I knew, Mrs. Bolton, about January they 
had drawn about 50 percent of that. 

Mrs. Botron. For what purposes is this? 

Mr. Gorpon. We don’t know very much about the financial affairs 
of Guinea. I don’t think we know what it is drawn fer. 

Mr, Sarrertuwatre. I think very few people in Guinea know. 
They were confronted with a situation in which they had no statistics, 
no program. 
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Mrs. Botton. May I jump to Ethiopia? They have accepted this 
aid from Russia. How much is it? What does it cover and had we 
previously refused to do anything in this same area ¢ 

Mr. Satrerruwairs. The amount was a line of credit for $100 
million. I will ask Mr. Gordon to answer the rest of the question. 

As you know, he has personal knowledge of Ethiopia, having been 
head of the U.S. operations mission there. 

Mr. Gorvon. The Russian offer came after I left. I was there from 
1952 to 1955. To date none of the Soviet aid which has arrived in 
Ethiopia has been a part of the $100 million. However, there has 
been a gift of a school and a gift of an airplane. None of the $100 
million has been drawn down by the Ethiopian Government. 

Mrs. Botron. Did they specify what it was to be? 

Mr. Gorpvon. No. It was a de of credit on 244-percent interest 
and 12-year terms. The team that came into Ethiopia left [security 
deletion }. 

Mrs. Botton. Have we not had opportunity to work with them in 
this same area? Have we been less than generous? Why should 
they take from Russia ¢ 

Mr. Gorpon. Our program is going ahead. It is a small program. 
It is ona grant basis. lt is ata rate of about $5 million. 

Mrs. Boiron. Some years ago I went through the hospital there 
and found it with few patients and great opportunity for propaganda. 
The man running it was one of their best propagandists. 

Is Somalia as desolate and poverty-stricken as one is led to be- 
lieve? I so regret not having nm there. Is the feeling still about 
. ary United Nations that it 1s the wish of the Somalians not to be 

ree 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. I have not heard that wish expressed. It is 
not economically viable. It is really a ward of the United Nations in 
a way that no other country has been. 

Mrs. Boiron. You would agree it is a very highly desert area. 

Mr. Sarrertuwarre. It has the lowest per capita gross national 
product. We see no way by which its budget can be balanced an- 
ee except by continuing help from the outside for an indefinite 
period. 

Mrs. Botton. How much are we going to do in Nigeria? 

Mr. Gorpon. We have a technical cooperation program this year 
of about $1.3 million. Next year it will go up considerably. 

We think some of the special program funds will be used in Ni- 
geria. We are considering help to the development of the University 
of the Eastern Region. We hope that it will be a university with a 
good college of agriculture with practical as well as theoretical train- 


ing. 

Vrs. Botton. How much money is there for that ? 

Mr. Gorpon. Several million dollars. The larger share of the cost 
will be borne by the Nigerian Government. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman, I note in your statement on page 2: 


Africa’s economic and social structures are not developing at a pace compara- 
ble to its political evolution. 
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That poses the problem in connection with the area. 

Do you feel that the countries are going to accelerate their economic 
progress to an extent that they may maintain their newly won inde- 
pendence ? 

Mr. Satrerruwatre. Congressman Carnahan, certainly that will 
be the case in a number of the countries. Ghana, the first of the 
tropical, or the new tropical states, to become independent—lI hesitate 
to say south of the Sahara—was in the fortunate position of being 
better off than many of the other African States. Nigeria has eve 
prospect of being an economically sound state. Cameroun, whic 
reached its independence on January 1, certainly should in the fore- 
seeable future. Other states like Somalia cannot achieve econcmic 
stability without large injections of capital development funds for 
irrigation projects and things of that kind. 

I think if we have learned anything during the last 2 years it is that 
these states are not going to wait until they are economically viable 
before insisting on their independence, if they have the means of 
achieving it. 

Mr. Carnauan. You feel that they have patience enough to develop 
the proper adjustment ? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. I believe so, Congressman Carnahan. Once 
they have independence—they know they have very great problems 
and they know they have to get down to work. That does involve a 
great deal of patience. I have seen nothing so far to make me believe 
that they won’t have it. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Carnanan. Is it possible to offer sufficient assistance to bring 
a pay a reasonable time, their economic and social develop- 
ments 

Mr. Satrerrtuwatre. With some possible exceptions, I think that is 
possible, yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Moraan. Dr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, what was behind, if you have any knowledge of it, 
the action of Guinea to which you just referred in recognizing the 
Communist regime in East ecm! 

Mr. SatrertHwaite. Congressman Judd, in answering perhaps I 
wall have to go off the record. 

Chairman Morean. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jupp. How much aid is going from Europe into these countries 
which are covered in our Africa book here? Does the Colombo plan 
contribute anything ? 

Mr. Sarrertuwairte. No; the plan does not work in this area. As 
far as we can judge, it is the $500 million figure which I have men- 
tioned from the governments themselves, plus aid from private sources, 
and, of course, private investment. 

Mr. Jupp. Is there any uniformity in the pattern by which that aid 
isgiven? Is it mostly grants or loans? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. Most of it was given to the French Community. 
I believe it is given in the form of grants, is that right? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. 
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Mr. Jupp. You mention development regionalism which I com- 
mend you for emphasizing. This was one of the major objectives of 
the so-called Special Fund of the United Nations technical assist- 
ance. It has three types of programs: Comprehensive surveys, re= 
search, and training of personnel, particularly in the field of admin- 
istrators, so they know how to run a government. It was our con- 
cept to try if possible to do the training on a regional basis. 

For instance, have a training institute in Bangkok for the coun- 
tries of southeast Asia. It seems to me that is ideal also for Africa 
if the language barriers can be overcome. The countries have the 
same kind of problems and needs. Instead of setting up an insti- 
tute in each country, have a regional institute to which to send their 
key people, in order to develop their institutions together, and share 
their common experiences. This can be far more effective in pulling 
them together instead of fragmenting them than anything we can 
do from the outside. 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. I am in agreement with what you have said, 
Congressman Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Isthe Special Fund doing this? 

Mr. SatrrertuwairTe. I don’t know. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish you would get in touch with Paul Hoffman and 
ask his collaboration. This is a place where we perhaps can ‘get’ 
them started off right, before instead of afterward. Once they start 
regionally they will see the advantage of it. 

Mr. Sarrertuwatte. The problem of regionalism, as I said in my 
statement, is a very difficult one. We will do everything we possibly 
can to encourage it, but you mentioned the language barrier. That in 
itself is one of the most difficult. a 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, if they don’t overcome their language bar-' 
rier somehow or other, they wind up where they began, as tribes, and 
not really nations. 

The question was raised as to whether we are doing enough to make 
a real impact. This is the time when decisions are made as to how 
much we can do effectively. If we try to do too much, we will wind 
up with the kind of criticism that we have had in Vietnam and other 
places. If we don’t do enough to make an impact, we are criticized’ 
as failing to hold the nation in our camp. If we do do enough to 
make an impact now, but there aren’t enough good projects on which 
to spend the money and 3 or 5 years later it is found there were waste- 
ful or unsuccessful programs or projects, there is even more criticism. 

There is a delicate balance that you have to determine. It is at 
times like this that we sometimes urge you to do more and thereby 
lead to the criticism of you 5 years from now, “Look at all that’ 
waste,” because there aren’t enough good projects to use that much’ 
money on. 

Mr. SarrertHwatre. Perhaps I can be permitted to say that when 
we originally looked at this concept we looked at it in terms of much 
greater amounts than we are now asking for. 

As we got down to the practical way in which we would spend. 
the money, it did get reduced to the $20 million figure. 

Mr. Jupp. There you come again to the same thing; if you don’t. 


do enough and lose the country, it doesn’t matter as to the projects. 
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If you save the country, but by this method, we are in trouble with 
the American taxpayer. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to see you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Page 18 in your statement, Mr. Secretary, in reporting on the mili- 
tary program portion of the mutual security program, you state that 
in fiscal 1960 the amount was $13.1 million instead of the $7.4 million 
which the executive proposed last year. What is the reason for the 
increase and from where was the difference obtained? Was it ob- 
tained through the 10-percent transferability from some other 
programs? 

Mr. Sarrerruwarre. I will ask the admiral to say how it was ob- 
tained. I would like to say that we told the committee last year 
that there would be an additional program for Libya, as you may 
recall, but it hadn’t been developed to the point where we could 
bring it into the presentation. 

[Security deletion. ] 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. E. B. GRANTHAM, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA, OSD/ISA 


Admiral GrantHam. As stated here, the difference occurred 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Secretary, this transcript will be submitted 
for correction. 

Mr. Satrertuwatte. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral GrantHam. This difference, as stated here, occurred 

Mrs. Ketiy. Could the admiral speak louder ? 

Admiral GrantHam. The difference in the amount requested and 
the amount programed was created by the initiation of new programs, 
not actually foreseen. The funding arrangements for some of these 
have not yet been completed. 

{Security deletion. 

Mr. Zastockt. That leads me to this question: How much of the 
$15714 million is grant, and what percent is loan—— 

Mr. SatrertHwatte. The military program? 

_ Mr. Zastockt. Military, special assistance, and technical coopera- 
tion. 

Further, Mr. Secretary, you don’t include in the figure of $157 mil- 
lion the $64 million DLF fund figure. 

Mr. SarrertHwarre. Could we supply for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, the breakdown as to the percent of our assistance program to 
Africa under loan and what percent is under grant ? 

This is for the present. 

Mr. Zastocki. Fiscal 1961. 

Chairman Morgan. Will you furnish that? 

Mr. Sarrertuwatre. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 

It is estimated that, of the $157.5 million in military and economic assistance 
proposed for Africa in fiscal year 1961, $113.7 million, or 72 percent, would be 


provided on a grant basis and $43.8 million, or 28 percent, would be provided on 
a loan basis. 
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Mr. Zaxstocxr. The total Soviet Union contribution to African 
States is how much, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. Let me see—— 

Mr. Zasvocxi. May we have the information for the record ? 

Mr. Satrerruwaire. Perhaps we should furnish it for the record. 
You mean all the [ron Curtain 

Mr. Zasvocki. Yes. 

Mr. SarrertuwatrTe. $110 million for Ethiopia; the $35 million for 
Guinea from the Soviet. Union 

Mr. Zastockr. For what type of programs and to which nations? 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. We will furnish as much of that as we can. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Soviet Broc Arp TO AFRICA 


The past year has been notable for a significant increase in Soviet bloc eco- 
nomic activities in Africa. This was evidenced by the offer of credit totaling 
$110 million from bloc countries to Bthiopia and a similar $35 million offer to 
Guinea. It is becoming increasingly evident that the bloc will become more active 
and seek to expand its influence in the underdeveloped countries of Africa in 
the belief that these countries are the most promising area for the advancement 
of Communist rule. 

Since 1956, in response to growing interest of newly independent countries in 
expanding external relations, blee diplematiec and economic ties with Africa 
have increased substantially. These countries—Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, and 
finally Guinea—are no longer shielded by the policies of the colonial powers 
from bloc penetration and Communist countries have quickly taken advantage 
of the Africans’ desire for rapid economic development to establish their in- 
fluence. As a result, agreements have been concluded to accept bloc diplomatic 
and technical representatives in seven of the independent African nations. 


ETHIOPIA 


Following earlier probings by bloc survey missions, Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
state visit in July to the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia resulted in preliminary 
agreements with these countries for the provision of $100 and $10 million, re- 
spectively, in long-term credits for economic development. This was the first 
major Soviet credit to an African country and the first visit to bloc countries 
by an African chief-of-state. Implementation of the credits, which are slightly 
greater in value than total postwar Western aid to Ethiopia, could initiate the 
reorientation of Ethiopia toward bloc markets and sources of capital. 

An eight-man Soviet delegation which arrived in Addis Ababa to negotiate the 
details of the U.S.S.R. credit, was said to be preparing a comprehensive offer 
of financial and technical assistance for a recently announced land reform pro- 
gram designed to contribute to the diversification and long-range stability of 
Ethiophia’s economy. Details of negotiations over the Czech credit, although 
concluded in December, are not yet known. 


GUINEA 


Since its independence, Guinea has been a major African target of the bloc. 
The assistance drive was spearheaded by Czechoslovakia which in March and 
April of 1959 delivered two gift shipments of bloc goods including arms worth 
about $500,000. The Czechs, Poles, and East Germans also reportedly agreed 
to give Guinea fishing equipment and highway construction machinery. Com- 
munist China entered the picture with a donation of 5,000 tons of rice. 

Following close on the heels of bloc agreements with Ethiopia in July, the 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia concluded similar though smaller long-term credit 
agreements with Guinea, which total approximately $35 million. Guinea has 
previously signed economic, cultural, or diplomatic agreements with Bulgaria, 
Communist China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R.; all of these except Bulgaria and Communist China have provided 
technical assistance personnel for important sectors of the Guinean economy. 
Bloc personnel reportedly are investigating Guinean iron ore deposits, partici- 
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pating in a roadbuilding program, and advising the national broadcasting 
station, the Conakry Airport, the Bureau of Mines, the Ministry of National 
Economy, and the Guinean Army and gendarmerie. It is probable that Guinea 
will continue to experience a substantial influx of bloc personnel as the imple 
mentation of Soviet and Czech credits is undertaken. 

Mr. Zastockt. What portion of these programs are grants and 
what portion are loans? 

Mr. SatrertHwatre. Well, I think I can say immediately. I will 
correct the record if Iam wrong. They are all loans. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Gorpon. That is special assistance. 

Mr. Zastockt. Should additional emphasis be given to DLF loans 
or other types of loans to the African States? 

Mr. SatrertHwairte. Yes, sir. As I have said in my statement, we 
hope very much DLF can increase its program during fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Secretary, on page 18 you state: 

In certain states we have military bases that are essential to our overall 
strategy. 

What assurance can you give the committee that in these states popular 
demands may not develop for U.S. evacuation and result in the loss of 
such military bases and thereby affect our overall strategy ? 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. Mr. Chairman, it was this very situation which 
led us to reach and to negotiate an agreement with Morocco permitting 
us to remain 4 additional years. [Security deletion.] It is the opin- 
ion, I believe Admiral Grantham will confirm this, of our military au- 
thorities that they are still essential to our defense [security deletion }. 

I think if we have learned any one thing since the war, it is that 
a base in unfriendly and hostile territory is really not a very useful 
base. The presence of our bases in Morocco, as you know, is a par- 
ticularly great problem because while France, in negotiating the inde- 
pendence of Morocco, obtained the agreement of the Moroccans to 
recognize all international agreements, they did make an exception on 
the agreements for our bases. 

We were left, in effect, with bases in Morocco with no legal basis 
whatsoever. That is why we had to work out an agreement with 
Morocco. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zastockr. Do you anticipate we will have similar difficulties in 
other areas where we have bases in Africa ? 

Mr. SatrertHwaite. We are undoubtedly, Mr. Zablocki, going to 
have to have further discussion [security deletion] with Libya. But 
we don’t consider, if we can reach terms satisfactory to that Govern- 
ment, that we will have any difficulty in using the base. [Security 
deletion. | 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Chairman, if I have an additional minute or 
two, in our presentation books on page 133 there is a very interesting 
paragraph I would like to have the Secretary amplify on. [Security 
deletion. | 

What public investment ——— are we financing that are de- 
signed primarily to relieve this unemployment ? 

Mr. Sarrerruwatte. Mr. Zablocki—— 

Mrs. Botton. What page is that? 

Mr. Zasiockt. Page 133. 

[Security deletion} 
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Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Zasiockt. What type of program are we financing? 

Mr. Goroon. The type listed on the same page on the other column, 
Mr. Zablocki. It includes agricultural programs, road programs, irri- 
gation projects for which we provide employment. The [security 
deletion] funds which we give to Morocco are used to finance Moroc- 
can projects which provide employment. 

Mr. Zastockt. If the information is declassified on the right col- 
umn, why is the left column classified ? 

Mr. Satrerruwatre. We classify requests for future years’ assist- 
ance in current and prior years to public information [security dele- 
tion}. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Secretary, have recent events, the disasters in 
Morrocco, had any effect in your planning on the program? Is there 
anything further contemplated ? 

Mr. SarrertHwarre. I am glad you asked that question because my 
statement didn’t mention this because it was prepared before the 
disaster took place. We have already, as you may know, allotted $1 
million out of the contingency fund for aid. This will really only 
be a small part. In addition to the humanitarian motive our natural 
tendency would be to do everything to help. 

To answer your specific question, I have no doubt that the needs 
will be considerably greater than we stated here. This figure involves 
only one city. King Mohammed has expressed the determination to 
rebuild Agadir. He is hoping to look for funds outside of Morocco. 
Perhaps this can be raised through private means. He has asked 
whether perhaps San Francisco and Los Angeles might not be willing 
to come to the help from one city to another. 

; a the city of Fargo, N. Dak., has already volunteered 
to help. 

Mr. Jackson. I knew about San Francisco, but I didn’t know about 
Los Angeles. We have never been shaken to pieces. We move from 
time to time. As an alternative, it is my understanding, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to the Mediterranean air route, the British have contemplated 
a route across the south. Is this going to be made impossible by 
developments in the tropical area ? 

Mr. Satrerruwaite. Are you speaking of the military routes now, 
Congressman Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, the military air routes. 

Mr. SatrertHwaire. I really can’t answer that. Perhaps Admiral 
Grantham can. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Moraan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keiiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to pursue the questioning of Mr. Zablocki. [Security 
deletion. | 

The other military assistance is not marked, whether they are loans 
or what. 

Mr. Satrertuwatte. Let me put on the record, Mrs. Kelly, that the 
military program for Ethiopia and Libya are both grants 
Mrs. Ke.ty. That is not in the book. 
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Mr. Sarrertuwarrte. I believe it is in the narrative. If not, we will 
put in on the record now. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Kexty. I would like to know exactly what the deliveries were 
this past year to these countries, and I would like to know what the 
spare parts are going to be that are earmarked for Morocco. 

I have several other questions I would like to develop. 

In other words, you have stressed the importance of the Morocco 
bases. President Eisenhower has announced the evacuation of these 
bases as of yesterday. 

(The following information has been supplied for the record. In 
addition, a classified memorandum has been supplied in response to 
Mrs. Kelly.) 


MAP DELIVERIES TO Morocco AND TUNISIA 


The value of MAP deliveries to Morocco in fiscal year 1959 was zero, and value 
of the estimated deliveries for fiscal year 1960 is $736,000, of which $69,000 is 
equipment excess to the requirements of U.S. military departments and supplied 
without charge to MAP appropriations except for repair, rehabilitation, and 
transportation costs. The value of MAP deliveries to Tunisia in fiscal year 1959 
was $1,318,000, and the value of estimated deliveries for fiscal year 1960 is 


$3,729,000. 

Mr. Sarrerruwaite. It was Friday, March 4, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. We are evacuating the other by the end of next month; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. The only base that we are evacuating is the 
one that was not put into active operation. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That we did or will Will you repeat ? 

Mr. Satrertowatte. We evacuated Boulhaut last Friday, March 4. 
That was the base that we never operated but was kept on a standby 
basis. The other evacuations now in process are not of the remaining 
four large bases, but of areas outside Rabat where we shared an instal- 
lation with the French. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Did I understand you to say correctly that you are 
going to attempt to keep the other two? 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. I didn’t say that, no, Mrs. Kelly. We have 
under our agreement, the right to stay in Morocco for 4 years. At the 
same time, we agreed on a program of a gradual evacuation. We are 
carrying that out. 

Mrs. Ketiy. President Eisenhower stated when he was in Morocco 
that the United States would evacuate these bases. 

Mr. Satrerruwaite. By the end of 1963. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Can you tell me how many military men we have in 
those bases at the present time? 

Admiral GrantuamM. We have the figures here if you will bear with 
me a minute; I will give it to you. 

Mr. SatrertHwatre. You are speaking just of Morocco? 

Mrs. Ketriy. Yes. 

Mr. Zastockt. There isno MAAG in Morocco, 

Admiral GrantHam. In Morocco the Army military total is [se- 
curity deletion]. The Navy has [security deletion], the Marine Corps, 
[security deletion], and the Air Force [security deletion]. These are 
all military personnel. I can give you a further breakdown if you 
care for it covering the number of civilians. 
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Mrs. Ketuy. Did I understand you are going to have a training 
program in there? Is that correct; when these are evacuated ¢ 
the United States have a training program there now ? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. There is no training program now, but we con- 
template there may have to be a small training program because the 
method of using some of our material is known only to our military 
people. That is the training program we on of. 

Mrs. Ketty. That is in the coming year $ 

Mr. SatrertHwalte. Fiscal 1961. 

Mrs. Ketity. How many do you anticipate will be there under that 
rogram? Do you have any idea? Do you know if the Russians 
ave any in there at the present time? 

Mr. Satrertuwarre. I am confident that they have not. The Rus- 
sians have diplomatic relations and trade relations, but they have 
no military program whatsoever in Morocco or in Africa. 

Mrs. Ketiy. You have no knowledge of how many are there under 
the Russians? 

Mr. Satrrertowarre. There are no Russian military people except 
possibly under the guise of Embassy people. I have no doubt they 
have military attachés in Morocco. 

Mrs. Ketiy. On page 18 you have the amount planned for the com- 
ing years. In the past year, what were the deliveries to these 
countries ? 

Can you tell us? 

Mr. Satrertuwarre. For all the countries? 

Mrs. Ketuy. Morocco. 

Mr. SatrertHwarrTe. On page 130—— 

Mrs. Ketty. I tried to find that. 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. The only delivery, Mrs. Kelly, was a small 
amount of military equipment for their national holiday which they 
especially requested and which was material we were convinced they 
badly needed. Program deliveries this year, including delivery costs, 
will be as estimated, $667,000. 

Mrs. Ketiy. This new plan for spare parts, what are the spare 
parts? Will these deliveries be made in the coming year? 

Admiral Grantuam. Well—— 

Mrs. Ketty. In the listing you have spare parts for Morocco. Are 
they under the military assistance p m 

Admiral Granta. [Security deletion.] When we program 
equipment of any particular type at the same time, we give them 
spare parts to maintain the equipment. 

Mrs. Keiuy. Would you submit for the record what the military 
assistance is actually going to be for the coming year or is it in this 
book anywhere? Is it on page 145? 

Admiral GranrHam. Page 130 shows the complete breakdown for 
Morocco. 

Mr. Satrerruwatre. We will undertake to supply that. Page 130 
is Morocco. 

Mrs. Ketuy. I have the wrong page. I am sorry. 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. Mrs. Kelly, I will undertake to supply that. 

We give it all to you in the book off the record, but we will put on 
the record what we can. 

[Security deletion. ]} 
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Mrs. Ketty. Do you anticipate a MAAG group in there? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. I don’t believe there will be a MAAG group. 
[Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farsstern. Will you yield? 

Mrs. Ketiy. If I have time. 

Mr. CarnaHan (presiding). The time has expired. 

Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Satterthwaite, it is nice to have you here. A good many of us 
appreciate deeply the fine work that re are doing in this vere ifficult 
position in trying to keep abreast of developments here in Africa, 

Of the independent countries in Africa, do you have any informa- 
tion as to how many of those take in enough governmental revenue 
from all sources to defray their governmental expenses ? 

Mr. SarrertHwaiTe. Congressman Adair, you mean those that are 
now independent ? 

Mr. Aparr. Yes, all the independent countries. How many take in 
enough money to operate their governments 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. The Union-of South Africa does. UAR is 
not in my area. Itmay. I can’t answer. 

Mr. Apatr. Would it be more convenient perhaps to put a list of 
those in the record subsequently ? 

Mr. Satrrertuwaite. Thank you; yes, sir, 

Mr. Apatr. If you would do that. Then, also, how many of these 
mdependent countries have viable economies 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. We will undertake to do that as far as we 
can. You can’t always be precise. Libya certainly does not have a 
viable economy now, but we anticipate it will have in 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Apair. If you would please put in the record, Mr. Secretary, 
those two lists. 

Mr. Satrertuwarre, Yes. 

(The following information has been supplied for the record:) 


Question. Then also how many of these independent countries have viable 
economies ? 

Answer. In the sense of being able to achieve growth without foreign grants 
or soft loans, only two areas in tropical Africa—Ghana and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland—can be considered viable at the present time. While 
basically underdeveloped, these countries have per capita incomes over $100 per 
year and high export levels in one commodity (cocoa and copper). If these 
countries are able to increase their export earnings and if foreign investment, 
credits, and loans continue to flow to these countries on an important scale, these 
countries can continue to achieve growth on their own account. Their viability 
is, of course, somewhat precarious, given the dependence on one export, the un- 
equal levels of development and income prevailing within the countries and the 
political uncertainties that lie ahead. 

All but one of the remaining countries of tropical Africa have per capita in- 
comes under $100 per year and their export and foreign investment levels are 
insufficient to permit continued growth without some external assistance. These 
countries and areas received almost all of the approximately $500 million of non- 
U.S. Western assistance to tropical Africa in 1959. Liberia, though possessing 
a per capita GNP above $100, primarily derived from foreign investments, is 
less broadly developed than countries such as Nigeria, which has an estimated 
per capita GNP of $81. 

In the sense of potential viability, many countries of tropical Africa appear to 
have sufficient known resources to enable eventual development to viable levels. 
There is, of course, considerable variation among African countries in terms of 
present income levels and the costs of developing known human and physical re- 
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sources. Unknown resources must also be counted as a bigger factor in Africa 
than elsewhere. Somalia is an example of one area where known resources ap- 
pear so meager that a forecast of eventual viability cannot now be hazarded. , 

In north Africa, Libya can in no sense be considered viable based on the pres- 
ent structure of its economy, but oil revenues in future years are expected to 
make it self-supporting. Morocco and Tunisia are at a higher level of economic 
development than most of the African countries but are facing severe economic 
problems. Morocco has a good potential in undeveloped natural resources but, 
due to the departure of French capital and French technicians, it is unable to 
exploit them effectively. Tunisia, with an industrious people and excellent 
leadership, is beginning to make progress toward solving its economic problems, 
but cannot now be considered viable. 

Mr. Aparr. With the expanding program in Africa, do you anti- 
cipate that you will have difficulty finding qualified personnel to carry 
out these programs? I am thinking not only in terms of your office, 
but perhaps ICA as well, and the urea Loan Fund. Do you 
think qualified personnel will be available ? 

Mr. Satrerruwatte. As far as the Foreign Service part of the 
program is concerned, we do think so, but, of course, the expansion 
of the offices we have and the opening of some new ones does pose 
questions for us, especially in view of our budgetary problems. 

One of the problems we have, but we have been able to cope with 
it, is the strange fact that this is the one area where a knowledge of 
French has become essential because the leaders of the French areas 
really speak no English at all. In order to perform effectively, we 
must send people there who speak French. 

Mr. Aparr. That was going to be my next question. Are you run- 
ning into language difficulties there particularly ? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaite. To a degree. We are able to cope with it 
and are confident we will continue to be able to. We have an exteii* 
sive language training program. 

Mr. Gorpvon. Congressman Adair, our percentage of positions filled 
in Africa compares favorably with other regions. We are finding & 
good many people interested in Africa. We have many more people 
applying for the special training course for Africa than we have 
positions, training positions. It is going to be a problem. We.think 
we can cope with it. 

Mr. Anarr. Is language a problem with your people ? 

Mr. Gorpon. It is definitely a problem. It is going to be a problem 
in the French areas where we have technical cooperation programs. 
We are hoping in the next few months to put a substantial number of 
people in intensive language training in French. In other areas we 
can use English. 

Mr. Apair. This might be addressed to either of you. To what 
extent do our personnel in there know the native tongues? Is that 
an appreciable number of people at all? 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. No, sir. Except for Amharic, Somali, and 
Swahili, the working languages of tropical Africa are generally the 
European languages. Hausa is spoken by several million people in 
northern Nigeria and the areas on each side of it and Swahili isa 
useful language throughout east Africa down as far as the Arab 
traders went. 

Mr. Apartr. Are most of these new countries using as their official 
Janguages the European languages ? 


ao 


is A> 


an ee aut aap toe ft ae ae Oe a, 
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Mr. Satrertuwaltre. Yes, sir. I believe in Zanzibar and Tan- 

ganyika, Swahili is official. In all French areas French is the official 
language. Even in Guinea, French is the only official language as 
far as I know. 
. Mr. Apair. Moving on to this special program, the $20. million 
special program, I observe that the figure $20 million is a classified 
figure here. Is it intended that shall continue to be a classified figure, 
that it can be said there is a program but the extent of it shall not be 
disclosed ? 

Mr. Sarrerruwatre. That has been declassified since this book came 
out. 

Mr. Aparr. That is no longer a classified figure ? 

Mr. SatrertHwalte. No, sir. 

Mr. Apair. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Secretary, it is always helpful when you come 
before this committee. I want to support what Mr. Adair has said. 

You always have been helpful to and cooperative with our sub- 
epetige on Africa and I personally think you are doing a splendid 

ob. 
Mr. Satrertuwarrte. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Hara. Following up what Mr. Adair said, I appreciate the 
difficulty of getting aaianads I appreciate that recruitment is never 
simple if the best available persons are located, made interested, and 
then placed. I have in mind an eminently qualified Negro in my 
district. He speaks fluent French and Russian, two other languages 
and, of course, English. He has a rich background of Government 
service, with high recommendations from all his superiors. I would 
think that in Africa, especially in countries where French is spoken 
we would be looking for such persons. There must be many qualified 
and dedicated men and women in our country whom our recruitment 
program is not reaching. 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. I don’t know about the case, so I can’t com- 
ment. I am sure we will be glad to look into it. 

Mr. O’Hara. It is not a matter of one individual. The success or 
failure of our efforts, especially in Africa, I think you will agree with 
me, hangs on the personnel we send to do the job. I hope that in the 
difficult field of recruitment some workable way will be found first 
to get widely to the American public notice of openings and of needs, 
and then the passing upon applications in such manner and by such 
flexible tests, not determined by unrealistic formula, as will gain the 
full confidence of the many dedicated and qualified persons who will 
present themselves if they feel the doors are open. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, I take it that the $20 million for the 
special program for Africa is fixing $20 million as the limitation. I 
judge that from your statement: 


We want to avoid competition with large-scale assistance from Europe— 
and so forth; and further your statement : 


We want as much as possible getting into a position of annual aid level nego- 
tiation with many new countries. 
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Am I correct in reading into this that the $20 million is a limita- 
tion on what we intend to give to these new countries in Africa—— 

Mr. Satrertuwatrrte. This is the amount we have illustratively pro- 
gramed for the fiscal year 1961. 

The ICA technicians who looked into it felt this was the maximum 
we could use effectively at this time. As we have pointed out, this 
is supplemented also by the technical assistance program, the DLF, 
Export-Import Bank, and other sources. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am concerned that we are not doing more for Africa. 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. As I mentioned, Mr. O’Hara, we hope we will 
be able to call on the contingency fund or other special assistance 
funds, if we find real areas of need. 

Mr. O’Hara. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you have considered this: 
In Africa we have an immediate problem. As new nations burst into 
being, the need for civil workers grows, and it is immediate. They 
need training. Sending them to school requires a number of years of 
training, and in the end we are not producing enough to meet the 
situation. Isn’t the situation comparable to that our country faced on 
the outbreak of war? With a relatively small standing army we had 
to have officers quickly. We could not send young men to West Point 
because we could not wait 4 years. We substituted officers’ training 
schools with 90-day courses. 

Has something like that been contemplated in the present immediacy 
in Africa, training schools for civil servants? 

Mr. Ta oaln tice I sae tan aes = noe oe if he 
agrees—that this fits exactly into our thinking on the special program. 

Mr. O’Hara. I thought you might have something of that saab in 
mind. That isall. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benttey. It is always good to see a fellow Michigander here. 
I would like to go back to the questions about these base rights that 
have been brought up. I see that approximatley [security deletion] 
percent of the entire program for Africa is concentrated in three 
countries, Ethiopia, Libya Morocco, where at least the question of 
the retention of our base rights is admittedly a factor in determining 
the aid level for these three areas. 

My first question is: Would you have the size of aid programs in 
these three countries if there were no bases and no need for them? 

Mr. Satrertuwartre, [Security deletion.] I would like to point 
out at the same time that Morocco is one of our oldest friends and lies 
in a strategic position and would merit assistance from the United 
States to the degree that we could give it, as would, of course, Libya 
and Ethiopia. 

Mr. Benttey. Is it intended or contemplated that programs of this 
magnitude will continue after our bases may have been relinquished 
as in the case of Morocco? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Benttey. I see, for example, we have to give up our bases b 
1963 but you have a military program in Morocco [security Galeton} 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Satrertuwarre. Yes. 

[Security deletion. ] 
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Mr. Gorpvon. We do feel the situation in Ethiopia is temporary. 
Their budgetary crisis is linked to the price of coffee. They are in- 
creasing somewhat their agricultural products in other areas. We 
hope the coffee situation will get better. I think they depend up to 
60 percent on coffee for support earnings. 

Mr. Bentiey. On Morocco, what impact on the economy do the 
bases have there at the present time? In other words, is the impact 
of such a magnitude that the withdrawal of the bases could conceiv- 
ably harm the economy ? 

Does the economy have a stimulus from having our bases there and 
the local expenditures that may have been involved ? 

Mr. Satrerruwaite. The answer is, of course, yes. But at the 
same time we plan a very gradual phasing out of our activities there. 

Mr. Bentiey. The ‘Elowap question to that would be, once the 
bases are withdrawn, will the shock, if there is going to be a shock 
to the Moroccans, be such that we are gong to have to continue or 
they will ask us to continue an expanded program of additional as- 
sistance to make up for the loss of the bases on their own economy 
which they are asking us to pull out from, if you follow me on that 
one? . 

Mr. SarrerrHwatite. One can’t answer precisely. That possibility 
exists. Morocco is potentially a very rich country. This should be a 
temporary situation. They have agricultural and mineral resources, 
as you know. 

r. Bentiey. In other words—— 

Mr. Satrerruwarre. The economy has been badly upset by the 
withdrawal of the French and the while change in their economy. 

Morocco’s annual total receipts from U.S. military expenditures is 
is approximately $30 million. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is exactly the question, because I am just won- 
dering, when 1963 is a year of the past and the base is no longer there, 
if we are going to have to make up for this $30 million impact on 
the Moroccan economy, which it has lost, in another program? 

We have had experience in the past where U.S. military facilities 
have been withdrawn and there has been a great deal of local protest 
against that. 

I am just wondering if we are going to be facing that situation 
here ? 

Mr. Sarrerruwarrte. Politically that is inconceivable, I believe. 
Practically they are going to regret it, I think, because they are 
fully aware of this contribution to their economy. 

Of course, there are not many countries where a government will 
admit that they want a military base to remain in its country for 
economic reasons. 

Mr. Bentiey. Will it make the unemployment problem worse? 

Mr. SarrertHwatre. It could if we were to withdraw at this mo- 
ment. I hope in the course of 4 years Morocco will be on the upgrade. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Satterthwaite, I want to fol- 
low up this question from another viewpoint. Iam wondering whether 
there is a possibility of Morocco turning into another Iraq. I will tell 
youwhy. Although the King is friendly, he was forced—lI believe * ~ 
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right; if I am wrong, you tell me—to require the removal of our Armed 
Forces and the removal of the U.S. base. 

I understand that, despite our loss of Morocco as a base, we still 
have some very important communication complexes in that area. 

What happens, firstly, if the King [security deletion] really gets 
into trouble? Secondly, if these people who have forced the King to 
compel us to remove ourselves from Morocco suddenly become in- 
transigent? [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. SatrerTuwaite. I have been Minister to Morocco, Mr. Farb- 
stein. 

Mr. Farsstery. What happens in a situation like that? Where 
are we? That is why I compare it with Iraq. We certainly got into 
trouble in Iraq and I can see that there is a possibility. I hope it is a 
very remote one. I would like to get your reaction to what I have 
just suggested. 

Mr. SatrertHuwatre. I can only say, Congressman Farbstein, in a 
situation of this kind, which we would deplore and hope would not 
happen, we obviously might be compelled to discontinue the use of 
the bases. Our whole present program of gradual phasing out over 
a period [security delection] is aimed exactly at making it possible 
for the Moroccan Government to say they have coped with this prob- 
lem. The U.S. Government has agreed to get out and it is no longer 
a political problem and thereby perhaps strengthen the pro-Western 
forces. 

The King, I am sure, while he is friendly to the United States, 
would not personally like to be described as wanting the bases to con- 
tinue, because he felt very strongly about the fact that those bases 
were put in Morocco without his authorization. 

Mr. Farsstern. Is he opposed to our having bases there or is it a 
situation where he was compelled to take the same position taken by 
some of the people in the area ? 

Mr. SatrertHwatre. [Security deletion. ] 

I think he very much appreciates the importance of these bases to 
the defense of the Western World. But he also has the problem of 
having both French and Spanish forces on his soil. This gets in- 
volved in the presence of our bases. 

Mr. FarpsTern. You can see the reason for the workings of my 
mind, because of the situation in Iraq where we kept on sending 
moneys and military supplies and we wound up with a lot of trouble. 

How have you evaluated the comparison of loans as against grants 
throughout new Africa? I understand the Communists are making 
loans, we are making grants. Eventually hope to make loans; the 
Export-Import Bank is making loans, the International Bank, and so 
forth. Have you evaluated and compared the benefits of grants vis- 
a-vis loans? 

Mr. Sarrertuwarrte. As I pointed out in my statement, the spe- 
cial program for tropical Africa is proposed as grant aid because we 
think this type of program simply wouldn’t be carried out if it were 
on a loan basis. We think it is important to these countries to have 
this type of aid. The great bulk of our grant assistance, as you 
know, is in the areas where we have political stakes, one might say. 
_ Mr. Farrstetn. The reason I ask that question is because I am try- 
ing to understand or read the minds of the Soviets in making loans. 
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I come up with this answer: Maybe by making a loan there is a 
string attached to a situation in a given country. We go easy on 
the request for payment as long as they are considerate of our situa- 
tion, but on the other hand we exert a little pressure as soon as they 
become offensive in their tactics. 

That is why I ask you if we have evaluated the comparative bene- 
fits of loans as against grants. 

Mr. Sarrerruwatte. I wonder if Mr. Gordon has any comment he 
wants to make on that. The interest on Russian loans varies. I be- 
lieve it has gone higher than 2 percent. I think originally the loans 
in Asia were at 2 percent. This is considerably lower than the loans 
we have made. But as to the evaluation, we always have to assume 
that the Soviet countries are making these loans for political consider- 
ations even though they say they are without strings attached. 

Mr. Farssrern. We know that they are. There is no question 
about it. These things are strictly made for their own benefit, not 
for the benefit of the country that they lend the money to. 

Mr. Gorvon. We do hope for an increase in DLF activity in Africa. 
The kind of project for which we provide assistance though this 
special program in education and training are not the projects 
normally considered bankable or revenue producing, and we will pay 
local costs as well as other costs. 

The Soviet credits generally are supplies and equipment for rev- 
enue-producing projects rather than payment of local costs. 

Mr. ZasB.ockt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FarsstE1n. Yes. 

| Security deletion. | 

Mr. ZaBLock!. What does the cash transaction total include? 

Mr. Sarrerruwatre. Mr. Zablocki, in this particular case, in view 
of the trade pattern in Morocco it is a cash transaction, as you know. 
This is a loan, not a grant, and is part of the regular program, not in 
addition to it. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. We are glad to have you here. You are emphasizing 
one of the strategic emerging areas of the world as it should be em- 
phasized. I am glad to see that you are working on the program and 
continue your own personal good work, as you have adequate knowl- 
edge of Africa. 

It concerns me a little bit on the implementation of policy: we 
should see that on all levels in our Government, we in the United 
States are proceeding with the same policy. The question that I 
would like to point out to you on page 16 of your statement is some- 
thing that is first of a complimentary nature to you and then a ques- 
tion as to the State Department implementation of this kind of idea. 

You say: 

In sum, we are requesting $115 million in special assistance (including $20 
million for tropical Africa) and $24.3 million in technical cooperation for fiscal 
year 1961. I consider these amounts conservative and minimal. With these 
amounts, however, I believe we can demonstrate our sympathy with the newly 


emerging African countries and respond to the varied and complex demands 


the African Continent makes in this, its first year of a new and epochal decade 
for Africa. 


I like that policy and believe you are wise in making it a good, firm, 
constructive Es. policy. 


51905—60— pt. 4-3 
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My question is this: I served at the 14th General Assembly as one 
of the two delegates on the U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
from Congress. I was assigned by our chief delegate, Cabot Lodge, 
to the Fifth Budget Committee. I took the responsibility seriously 
and worked hard on it. Four people from my own office went with 
me to New York at the time so that we studied the problems and 
knew the budget rather thoroughly. 

The question came up, before the Fifth Committee, of the budget 
for the Economic Commission for Africa and how much funds the 
United Nations should give to that worthwhile agency. The Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations had recommended $1,013,300 in 
the budget for the current year, to be spent on the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, which had been cut by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Fifth Committee to $800,000. After some study of 
the budget and after quite a bit of consideration of the political 
position of the United States in view of these new emerging countries 
in Africa, I felt the United States should take the position that the 
$213,300 should be restored to the amount the Secretary General of 
the United Nations had said was a minimum start for the year for 
the Economic Commission for Africa. Unfortunately, I was advised 
by the State Department adviser who had been sent specially by the 
State Department to sit with me, that first the State Department was 
against that position and the amount should not be increased, though 
the United States would be only paying 32-and-some percent of it as 
our contribution, and further I should publicly oppose the amendment 
of the United Arab Republic for increase in the Fifth Committee. 

I checked around the Committee and found that there was only 
one other country in opposition to the increase and that was Great 
Britain, through advice of my good friend, Sir John Carmichael, 
a delegate that was representing Great Britain on the Fifth Com- 
mittee. Sir John Carmichael and I talked it over, as well as he talk- 
ing it over with his own advisers, and he was told that that was the 
British position of their Foreign Office, too. When the time came 
for the discussion of the amendment for restoration, I decided as U.S. 
delegate against the position of my State Department adviser. 

When the amendment was put in to increase by $213,300 by 
the United Arab Republic delegate, Dr. Hakun, I joined with him 
in saying that I felt that this was a good start for the economic 
development of Africa, that we in the United States should join and 
fully cooperate in these United Nations regional organizations of 
an economic nature in order that we were doing it as a team and 
were cooperating. I further said we were doing this in addition to 
our proposed mutual security and bilateral aid both of an economic 
and technical cooperation nature. At that point the State Depart- 
ment adviser said, “I instruct you to vote the other way.” And at 
that point I said, “I believe Sir John is going to change his mind on it, 
too, so that we will be the only country who will vote against this or 
at most it will only be Great Britain and the United States. 

With the State Department instructing the U.S. delegation to take 
a position other than the U.S. delegate felt, and contrary to this 
policy you outline here, I can’t understand why that sort of U.S. posi- 
tion would be taken regardless of who is right or wrong, the State 
Department adviser, or myself. 
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I am glad to say that the United Nations Fifth Committee adopted 
the $1,013,300 figure recommended by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. As U.S. delegate I voted for the United Arab Re- 
public amendment to increase the figure of the Advisory Committee 
of the Fifth Committee from $800,000 to the $1,013,300. This amend- 
ment passed unanimously in the Fifth Committee, and even with my 
good friend, Sir John Carmichael of the United Kingdom delegation 
on the Fifth Committee, voting for the amendment. After the day’s 
session was over, six of the delegates of the African nations on the 
Fifth Committee came over and asked me to thank the U.S, delegation 
for our cooperation and understanding, and participation in backing 
the Economic Commission for Africa of the United Nations. I be- 
lieved this support was necessary then, in spite of my instructions 
from the State Department, and certainly believe so now, that it was 
the correct decision to make on behalf of the United States in respect 
to the United Nations Economic Commission. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Dices. Mr. Secretary, I would characterize the concept of our 
policy as emphasis on what we think they need instead of what they 
want. I say that because of the answer that you gave to Chairman 
Morgan when he raised the point as to whether or not some other type 
of project would have a greater impact in the African area. You 
gave a very honest answer, as you always do. 

Would you care to comment briefly upon that type of evaluation ? 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. Congressman Diggs, I certainly hope, and as 
far as I know it isa fact, that we always endeavor to. work out projects 
desired by the government of the country in which we are working. 
I wouldn’t want to give the impression that we impose projects at any 
time on a country unwillingly. I agree that we shouldn’t. If I have 
given that impression, I didn’t mean to. 

On the other hand, we are certain some of these new countries do 
need and request advice as to what is needed. In that case, of course, 
where we have experts, and some of the directors of our projects are 
experienced economists, I have no doubt but that they would give 
advice if requested. I hope there is no case where we insisted on 
their taking a program that they didn’t want. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Diecs. Would you put into the record the amount of Soviet 
aid to Africa ? 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. That has already been requested, I believe. 

Mr. Drees. I noticed after the President came back from his trip 
to India and adjacent areas, that as a result of observations he made 
with respect to the problems of underdeveloped countries there, he 
asked for an increase in the appropriation for that particular area, 
and his observations were the direct cause for an increase in the appro- 
priation directed toward those countries. 

I am wondering if the President took a trip to Africa that he would 
be similarly impressed and that it would probably result in an ad- 
justment in the State Department’s thinking, adjustment upward with 
respect to the amount of money allocated toward this area ? 

Mr. SarrertHwatte. Congressman Diggs, I can’t, of course, speak 
for the President. I can tell you that I have been present. at meeti 
with him several times when iS has expressed the greatest interest in 
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Africa and also expressed the wish that he could travel in the parts 
of Africa that he has not already visited. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Boiron. I have had one or two from overseas asking what is 
this? Why don’t you realize we have to train people in every single 
area of our living? Can’t we have more money for training purposes, 
and so on? 

Mr. SarrertHwatte. Mrs. Bolton, this is a very important problem. 
On the other hand, as you know from your long experience, actually 
the implementation of educational and training programs does take 
time and it doesn’t involve the large amounts that go into other types 
of capital projects. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Gorpon. We do expect that this special program will increase 
and, secondly, with the funds for the special program we intend to 
encourage and sponsor regional conferences in Africa for the purpose 
of identifying and discussing economic problems and planning how 
to meet those problems. 

Out of that process we expect there will come additional projects 
and requests for assistance which will be incorporated in the proposed 
programs in 1962 and 1963. 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. May I just point out again that the Presi- 
dent, in his message to Congress, said : 

It is my belief that this initial effort must be increased significantly in the 
immediate years ahead. 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for us to get any Soviet figures as to how much they are doing, 
except where they want us to have them. 

I think we should never forget that the Soviets don’t publish all 
they do. We do know that they are very busy in Africa. Among 
other things, they are taking endless boys to Moscow and then sending 
them back home filled with Communist thinking. Even in a Catho- 
lic university in Bechuanaland there was so much infiltration that the 
padre, when he was coming to Canada and America and wanted some 
funds, said, ““You don’t have to go anywhere. We can get it for you 
tomorrow.” 

Here he was, the head of a Jesuit university, unaware of the fact of 
such infiltration. ‘Those are the things that we can’t talk about, but 
we as a committee shouldn’t forget them. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Secretary, how much detail work has been 
done on this $20 million? Has it been worked out pretty well in 
detail ? 

Mr. Satrrertuwatre. Mr. Gordon himself has worked on it at great 
length. 

Mr. Gorvon. We have not as yet had definite discussions with the 
governments concerned that we need to have. We didn’t feel we 
should do that in advance of authorization because of the expectations 
that would arise. 

We wanted to be sure we could follow through. Out of the requests 
already in hand, out of recommendations from the National Kobd- 
emy of Sciences and projects that our people have identified, we have 
a tentative list of projects, the U.S. share of the cost of which will 
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total about $30 million—we expect, when the existence of this program 
becomes known, we will have many requests. We will then have to 
go through the process of screening and establishing priorities jointly 
with the governments concerned and decide just exactly whic 
projects the $20 million will go for and others would be deferred 
until further funds become available. 

Mrs. Borron. I am interested in the fact that these African coun- 
tries have so few requests for training in the Special Fund. You 
would suppose they would know their own inability to do things; 
they would above all things want trained teachers and trained govern- 
ment, officials. 

Up in the Special Fund projects, you hire technology surveys, gen- 
eral development surveys, al use control; that is very practical, but 
they haven’t any civil servants in most of those countries. 

Mr. Gorpon. The number of projects the U.N. Special Fund has 
under consideration for this coming May are for training. I think 
less than half of them, you are right. 

Mrs. Botton. Of course, we can’t tell them what they need. We 
can just be persuasive. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Secretary, was thought given to working 
this out on a continuing basis, a 3- or 5-year program ? 

Mr. SatrertHwaite. That is correct. That is implied in the Pres- 
ident’s statement also. 

Chairman Morean. Over a 5-year program, of course, there would 
be considerably more money spent. If it was a 5-year program and 
stayed at the same figure—it would be in the neighborhood of $100 
million. 

Mr. SarrerTHwatrTe. Yes. 

Chairman Morgan. The program is projected as a continuing 
program. 

Mr, Satrertuwarrte. I am glad you brought that out, presumably 
it would go up rather than decline. It won’t be necessarily at $20 
million annually but possibly greater. 

Chairman Morgan. This figure is just a starting figure to start the 
project and it is anticipated that it will continue. 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee stands adjourned until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 :30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan 
(chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. We meet 
this afternoon in continuation of the mutual security program for 
the fiscal year 1961. Our witness is Mr. William M. Leffingwell, 
Deputy Director for Military Assistance, Department of Defense. 

Mr. Leffingwell, you have a statement. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. LEFFINGWELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Lerrrnewett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
T have a short statement which I will read and then will be glad to 
answer any questions the committee may have. 

For fiscal year 1961 we estimate a requirement for $345,320,000 to 
fund those important and essential elements of the military assistance 
program known ‘as nonregional programs. They are described in 
detail in the nonregional book which is before you, beginning on 
page 3. 

These nonregional programs and the amounts estimated to be 
required for each of them in fiscal year 1961 are as follows: 

Thousands 
Administrative expense 
Modernization 
International military headquarters and agencies 
Mutual weapons development program 
NATO Infrastructure 
NATO maintenance supply services agency_-..------------_---.---_. 
Weapons production program 
Miscellaneous 


345, 320 

This total is $941,000 less than the fiscal year 1960 program. There 

is nothing in the category of nonregional programs with which this 

committee is not already familiar. I shall, therefore, merely review 

the items very briefly and then be glad to answer any questions the 
committee may wish to ask concerning them. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The $25 million requested is the same as the comparable amount 
in the fiscal year 1960 program. It is required to cover those admin- 
istrative and operational expenses of the military assistance program 
which are not met from military department appropriations or funded 
by some recipient country as part of its contribution to the common 
defense effort. Such allied contributions to administrative expenses 
usually take the form of assistance in kind—that is, rent-free offices, 
local travel, and so forth. As to military department appropriations, 
— expenses funded from this source are (1) pay and statuto 
allowances of military personnel in the field and in Washington, (2 
medical care for military personnel and their dependents, and (3) ap- 
proximately one-half of the costs incident to the change of station of 
military personnel. 

The requirements on which the $25 million estimate for MAP ad- 
ministrative expenses is based were developed by the Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Groups (MAAG’s) in the countries to which we are 
Boring military assistance, the unified commands and the military 

epartments—all in accordance with standards and criteria estab- 
lished by the Department of Defense. These requirements have been 
carefully and clearly identified as over and above those included in 
service programs. 

Administrative support of the MAAG’s is supplied in large part 
by the U.S. Embassies in the countries concerned, and duplication of 
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support functions is thus avoided. The Department of Defense reim- 
burses the Department of State from military assistance administra- 
tive funds for the support rendered to MAAG’s. 

Supporting schedules showing the distribution of administrative 
costs and average personnel strengths by individual country and activ- 
ity are attached as an annex to this statement. 


MODERNIZATION (NONREGIONAL) 


This program category, for which $82.7 million is required in fiscal 
year 1961, provides for the continuation of aircraft modification and 
for U.S. contribution to the NATO Air Defense Ground Environment 
project. 

The aircraft modification (class V) project covers alteration of an 
aircraft which changes its capabilities or characteristics. The fund 
requirements for this category cover the various components, parts, 
equipments, and related costs needed to modernize aircraft which are 
in the inventories of allied recipient countries. In those instances 
where an aircraft is to be modified to a special configuration prior 
to its delivery, this of course is done during the rehabilitation and 
preparation of the aircraft for delivery to the recipient. 

As an illustration of a class V modification to be accomplished with- 
in the dollar requirements of this item, a quantity of F-84F aircraft 
in a certain NATO country will be modified to provide a tactical re- 
connaissance capability. This is necessary because of the nonavail- 
ability of additional RF-84F aircraft to meet SHAPE’s MC-70 goals. 
The various components, such as camera pods, cables, wiring, instru- 
ments, and so forth, will be furnished. In addition, engineering data 
and assistance in development of know-how by the using country will 
also be provided. That country, utilizing its own manpower and 
maintenance resources, will then effect the conversion of the aircraft 
to the new configuration. 

The objective of the Air Defense Ground Environment project is to 
provide the essential communications and electronic equipment re- 
quired to establish central command control and direction of air de- 
fense in SACEUR’s area of responsibility. SACEUR assigns a very 
high priority to this project. 

The concept of operation is the welding of the existing national 
air defense systems into one unified system with an allied, as opposed 
to national, command and control organization effective in peace and 
in war. 

The program would provide high-powered, long-range-control 
radar equipment, gap-filler radar, and automatic data-processing 
equipment necessary to link together the existing radar net. It will 


provide support for all active air defense weapons for countries in 
the NATO area. 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY HEADQUARTERS 


The amount of $11 million requested for International Military 
Headquarters and Agencies in fiscal year 1961 represents an increase 
of $3 million over that in the fiscal year 1960 program. It is required 
to meet the United States share of the support and operating costs of 
NATO International Military Headquarters, the NATO Central 
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Europe (Pipeline) Operating Agency, the NATO Maintenance Sup- 
ply Services Agency, the South East Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) Military Planning Staff, and the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization (CENTO) Military Planning Staff. The countries par- 
ticipating in each of these activities and the percentages of each 
country’s contribution are shown as an attachment to this statement. 

NATO International Military Headquarters: For fiscal year 1961, 
$9 million is requested to fund the United States share in the support 
of the NATO peacetime military command structure. This is com- 
posed of three primary military commands—Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE); Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic (SACLANT); and Channel Command—together with 15 
subordinate commands and 8 standing group agencies. 

Each NATO headquarters and agency budget is reviewed by the 
supreme command involved, approved by the standing group from 
the military viewpoint, analyzed, appraised, and recommended by 
the NATO Military Budget Committee, and formally approved by 
the NATO Council. The United States interest is expressed, through 
U.S. representation, at each successive stage of the budget formula- 
tion, review, analysis, and final approval. The accounts of each 
headquarters and agency are examined annually by auditors selected 
from member countries of NATO and appointed by the North At- 
Jantic Council. 

Central Europe (Pipeline) Operating Agency (CEOA): The re- 
quest for fiscal year 1961 is $1.5 million. This agency operates the 
NATO Central Europe pipeline system constructed under the infra- 
structure program to supplement existing facilities in meeting the 
wartime needs of NATO forces for motor gasoline and jet fuel. The 
system consists of 3,000 miles of 4- to 12-inch pipeline, with a storage 
capacity of over 1 million cubic meters in 67 depots. The eight NATO 
countries using the facility have agreed to share the operating costs 
to the extent that revenues from the sale of products to using nations 
are not sufficient to cover operational costs. Since the system was 
designed to meet. wartime requirements of NATO integrated forces 
(including our own), and because some links in the system are not 
yet operational, current expenses are not being met by current revenue. 
However, it is anticipated that by the end of fiscal year 1961, the sys- 
tem will be approximately 75 to 80 percent self-supporting. 

NATO Maintenance Supply Services Agency (NMSSA) : The 
estimated requirement for the United States share of the administra- 
tive support of the NATO Maintenance Supply Services Agency in 
fiscal year 1961 is $300,000. This agency, established by the North 
Atlantic Council in 1958, facilitates the supply of maintenance ma- 
terial to NATO nations. 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) Permanent Mili- 
tary Planning Staff: The fiscal year 1961 requirements for the 
SEATO Permanent Military Planning Staff are estimated at $30,000. 
As in NATO, the services of military personnel are contributed by 
the various participating countries. However, the administrative 
support of the headquarters at Bangkok and its international activities 
is funded from the international budget to which each member coun- 
try contributes in accordance with an agreed cost-sharing formula. 
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Central Treaty Organization (CENTQO) Military Planning Staff: 
The estimated amount required for U.S. support of this group is 
$70,000. The United States is not a signatory to CENTO, but does 
maintain membership on the Military Planning Staff of the organiza- 
tion and shares in the international budget covering the administra- 
tive costs of that activity. 

Mutual weapons development program (MWDP), which is on page 
14 of the book. 

The estimated requirement to continue the mutual weapons develop- 
ment program in fiscal year 1961 is $40 million. Through this pro- 
gram, the United States provides financial and technical assistance to 
its allies in the development of modern weapons and equipment de- 
signed to enhance the combat effectiveness of allied forces. The pro- 
gram, started in fiscal year 1954, currently comprises approximately 
175 active projects covering virtually all fields of military research 
and development. More than 60 new weapons or components of mili- 
tary equipment have reached the production or field testing stage. 
Thus far, it has been conducted entirely with NATO countries on a 
cost-sharing basis (49 percent United States versus 51 percent in- 
digenous financial support). In fiscal year 1961, MWDP activities 
may be extended to Japan and Australia. 

Since 1958, data exchange agreements have become an additional 
activity under MWDP and provide for the reciprocal exchange of 
technical data and reports in specific areas of mihiteary research and 
development of common interests. It is estimated that a total of 300 
data exchange agreements will have been signed by June 30, 1960. 


NATO INFRASTRUCTURE 


It is estimated that $90 million will be required in fiscal year 1961 to 
fund the U.S. share of NATO Infrastructure. This jointly financed 
construction program is designed to provide facilities for military 
forces assigned or earmarked for NATO commands, 


Section 104(a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
authorizes the use of up to $1 billion to meet the U.S. share of this 
commonly financed program. Our share of the total cost of Infra- 
structure has spore from 48.10 percent of slice II to 36.98 percent 


for slices VIII through XI. _ A new cost-sharing formula is being 
discussed by the participating NATO nations. 

Projects to be constructed are proposed by the supreme military 
commands of NATO. They are sechdie screened by the experts on 
the NATO International Staff and, after authorization by the NATO 
Council, are constructed by country authorities to the minimum stand- 
ards established by NATO on land contributed by the host country. 
During the course of construction, the projects are inspected by engi- 
neers. of the NATO Military Headquarters, construction experts of 
the International Staff, and representatives of the construction agen- 
cies of the countries concerned. Expenditures of international Infra- 
structure funds are audited by a NATO appointed board of auditors, 
on which the United States has representation. 
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Through the end of calendar year 1959, the NATO Council had 
approved projects costing approximately $2.6 billion in 14 NATO 
countries. It is estimated that 58 percent, or approximately $1.5 bil- 
lion, has been expended. 

The status of U.S. obligations and U.S. expenditures for Infrastruc- 
ture from military assistance appropriations is as follows: 


Actual, fis- | Estimated, | Estimated, 
cal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 


Obligations: 
During year. ____. Be 54 CUMS lar eee eae Ger eae She a ae $89, 961 $70, 000 $90, 000 
Cumulative end-of-year , 1 737, 512 827, 512 
Expenditures: 
During year . 687 65, 000 70, 000 
Cumulative end-of-year ; 571, 804 641, 804 


In relation to the current authorization of $1 billion for the U.S. 
share of NATO common Infrastructure, the status of obligations 


against this authorization is as follows: 
Thousands 
Authorization 


Cumulative obligations June 30, 1959. 

Add: 
Estimated obligation, fiscal year 1960 
Estimated obligation, fiscal year 1961 


Cumulative obligations, June 30, 1961 
Remaining authorization, June 30, 1961 

NATO Maintenance Supply Services System (NMSSS) : This pro- 
gram is designed to support a common NATO logistics system, the 
general purpose of which is to facilitate the supply of maintenance 
material for the military forces of NATO nations through the con- 
solidation of requirements and the coordination of procurement. The 
system was chartered by the North Atlantic Council in April of 1958 
as a subsidary body of NATO. 

The objective of the United States is to assist the system in its de- 
velopment as a logical, constructive apparatus for making the most 
effective use of European resources for the provisioning of spare 
parts for all equipment and materiel provided to our NATO allies 
through the military assistance program. We expect thereby to fa- 
cilitate the assumption by nearly all of our NATO. allies of complete 
financial res peicibitity for such provisioning at the earliest possible 
date and without detriment to the readiness of NATO’s Armed Forces 
but with the advantage of a single areawide procurement agency. 

U.S. support consists of technical assistance, credit financing of 
purchases by the system of military equipment, materials and services 
under section 103(c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
cost-sharing of headquarters expenditures and provision of a U.S. 
share of initial spare parts depot stock. 

In the fiscal year 1961 military assistance program, provision has 
been made to provide $2.8 million in credit financing and $22.2 mil- 
lion to complete the U.S. contribution to the spare parts depot stock. 
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WEAPONS PRODUCTION PROGRAM (WPP) 


The assistance to be furnished under this program in fiscal year 
1961 is estimated to require a total of $39 million. The weapons 
production program objective is to assist friendly countries in the 
establishment and expansion of facilities for the manufacture and 
maintenance of military equipment which will result in reducing costs 
to the U.S. Government in its grant aid materiel programs. It imple- 
ments section 105(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which encourages cooperative efforts among the NATO members in 
the production and procurement of military equipment. 

In order to establish a production project, the United States may 
furnish engineering or other services, samples of material, and spe- 
cialized test equipment and tooling. The United States will also 
furnish U.S. produced parts and components for incorporation into 
European production until such a time as the Europeans can produce 
components which meet acceptable standards. This assistance will, 
however, be reimbursed to the United States in completed end items 
or een or possibly in local currency. 

he selection of projects and the amounts of contributions in in- 
dividual projects must be agreed among the countries concerned and 
the United States. The U.S. Government must be satisfied that 
countries receiving classified U.S. military information will afford it 
appropriate protection. 

The allied countries concerned are expected to procure the major 
portion of their requirements for materiel or services from these re- 
sources with their own funds. 


It is hoped that this type of program will ultimately result in re- 
ducing costs to the United States to approximately one-tenth of what 
they would be if end items and continued maintenance support were 
furnished as regular grant aid. 

The fiscal year 1961 program will continue to support the Hawk 
and Sidewinder projects and help to initiate the coordinated Euro- 
pean production of additional projects. 


MISCELLANEOUS NONREGIONAL PROGRAMS 


The $32.6 million requested under this category covers several un- 
related items and includes: 

(a) The requirements for financing the fiscal year 1961 increment 
of the naval shipbuilding program. This requirement is for $4.8 
million, a reduction of over $3 million from our fiscal year 1960 level 
of activity. Shipbuilding is now included in regular MAP orders. 

(6) A worldwide training requirement in the amount of $5.7 mil- 
lion, approximately the same amount as programed for fiscal year 
1960. These requirements which cannot S specifically earmarked 
for particular countries, include the contract, per diem, and travel 
costs involved in the conduct of the Military Assistance Institute; 
reimbursements to ICA for MAP-sponsored training of foreign per- 
sonnel provided under the auspices of the ICA; facilities and equi 
ment costs at selected language training schools operated by the mili- 
tary departments; reimbursements to State Department for expenses 
meateel for the administrative support of MAAG field training mis- 
sions in 11 countries; projects under development in the military de- 
partments in support of the policy of increasing training in the 
United States and of providing orientation and indoctrination for 
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senior foreign military personnel; and oversea foreign language 
crew of MAAG personnel. 

(c) $18.7 million is the requirement during fiscal year 1961 to 
administer and maintain the three installations being operated ex- 
clusively for and on behalf of the military assistance program. These 
are: The Logistical Supply Depot and Inventory Control Point lo- 
cated at Tokorozawa, Japan, operated by the U.S. Army; the MAAG 
housing project in Korea; and the NATO Supply Center at Chateau- 
roux, France. The increase in requirements of approximately $3 
million over the fiscal year 1960 level of activity is mainly attributable 
to the greatly expanded operation of the Logistical Supply Depot in 
Japan ‘and the maintenance and operational costs of the increasing 
number of family housing units and associated facilities being made 
available for MAP personnel i in Korea. 

(zd) The last item in the miscellaneous category is made up of fund 
requirements for the storage and maintenance costs of authorized 
stockpiles. These stockpiles result from— 

(1) Actions on the part of the military departments in de- 
claring items excess, for which items there will probably be a 
MAP requirement ; 

(2) The inability of countries to utilize items at the time they 
are ready for shipment, many times due to slip age of training 
or construction programs. These items are held in segregated 
storage at MAP expense until shipped. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement on the nonregional part 
of the military assistance program. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 


(The attached charts are as follows :) 


Cost-sharing formula covering international military headquarters and NATO 
agencies 
[Percent] 

NATO in- 


ternational 
re CEOA! | NMSSA ?/| SEATO !/ CENTO ¢ 


United States 
— Kingdom 





1 Central European Pipeioe) Operating Agency (NATO). 
2.NATO Maintenance Supply Services Agency. 

3 South East Asia Treaty Organization. 

4 Central Treaty Organization. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


MAP administrative expenses 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 


(actual) (estimated) | (estimated) 


Departmental and field (United States) (includes USRO)- ag * 8, 414 


Overseas: 
Commander in chief, Europe 
Belgium 


ESSRSESE 


2BEes 


United Kingdom 
U.S. Element Central Treaty Organization 


oases 


Subtotal, Europe and Near East 


ma 
on 


Commander in chief, Pacific 
Cambodia 
Indonesia 


Sate 

















Subtotal, Western Hemisphere 


Total overseas 





Total overseas*and departmental 
on support 
ap tl 





Grand total 


! $500 or less. 
2 Represents gross obligations. Net obligations fiscal year 1959, $23,216,705; 
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Average personnel strengths—MAP administrative expenses 






























Fiseal year 1959 
(actual) 





Fiscal year 1960 


Fiscal year 1961 
(estimated) 


(estimated) 


Mili-}| U.S. | Lo- | Mili-| U.S. | Lo- | Mili-| U.S. 
tary | civil-| cals!) tary | civil-| cals!} tary | civil- 
ians is ians 


























DEPARTMENTAL AND FIELD (UNITED STATES) 


Departmental: 
ee Oe ee ee 
A a ad, nc aetna terucwiebesbpe eee 
NE Ne inne cccinlceeienenderepptaan 
OSD (including USRO)-....-.........---- 


Di eek ree 
Field, United States (Air Force) __...........- 


Total, Zone of Interior_.............-.--- 


OVERSEAS 


Commander in chief, Europe-.--.--.-.-- 
I ic a tae 
TN chil seria hk ll ah ccctee ttt congeiek recip oie 
NE een cedar 
SE pike deine nds cenddgummicicodnntebae ee 
a inten 
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United Kingdom ----..__-_---- oon 
U.S. Element Central Treaty Organization...| 11 





Subtotal, Europe and Near East 












Commander in chief, Pacific 
Cambodia 










SEATO permanent military planning staff-__- 





Subtotal, Far East and Pacific 





Commander in Chief, CARIB (including 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, Uru- 
Rb acnenapabiienessateanapedan 

Dominican Republic... ...................... 









Subtotal, Western Hemisphere 




















Total overseas....................-..--- 1,846 | 245 | 367 |1,781 | 255 | 224 |1,775| 256.) 224 
Total, overseas and departmental______. 2,044 11,133 | 367 |1,985 |1,160 | 224 i, 979° 1,174 | 224 





1 Excludes State support direct-hire locals. 





Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Leffingwell. 
mean by “slices”? Is that the annual budget figure ? 
Mr. Lerrinewetw. “Slice” is a term which generally describes an 
annual budget figure. The NATO budget year is not the same as our 
fiscal year. This program is developed in terms of slices. 
Chairman Morgan. On page 14, under the “Mutual weapons devel- 
opment program,” you show deliveries and expenditures as of last 


What do you 
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July of $115 million. Are we putting all our money into research and 
development ? 


Mr. LerrincwELu. This is a total since the beginning of the pro- 
gram; that is a cumulative figure of $153 million. This is a very small 
portion out of $23 billion of military assistance in the same period. 


Chairman Morean. Is that all going into research and develop- 
ment ? 


Mr. LerrineweL. This item is “Research and development ac- 
tivity,” yes, sir. It is the mutual weapons development program 
which I said in my statement has developed over 60 new weapons. 

Chairman Morean. Have there been significant deliveries of items 
developed under this program ? 


Mr. LerrineweE.u. I wouldn’t say that there have been significant 
deliveries of items under this progsant, I would say there has been 
significant development of research, and significant numbers of items 


have been developed to the state where they may be put into pro- 
curement. 


Chairman Morean. Could you give us an illustration of some of 
this research ? 
Mr. Lerrinewe.u. Yes, sir. The type projects are listed here in 


the book on page 15, which shows the type of research and the coun- 
tries concerned. 


I have here a classified list of some of the items that have devel- 
oped—some of the 60 items which I mentioned. 
[| Security deletion. ] 


(The following information has been supplied for inclusion im the 
record at this point :) 


25-pound howitzer modification : 


Being produced by two NATO countries. 
Being tested by two other NATO countries. 
Acquisition radar being produced by one NATO nation. 
yround search radar being produced by two NATO nations, also in production 
for United States. 


Light radio link: 6-line terminal and 3-line terminal in production in one NATO 
country. 


A/T guided missile SS—11: five NATO countries are using as well as the United 
States. 

Wide-opened receiver: One NATO nation producing for aircraft and shipboard. 

Application of new tubes to improve radar: Four NATO nations testing. 

Flying target missile: Two NATO and one friendly nation have ordered. 

Interceptor has been produced in one NATO eountry. 

AA guided missile in production; being considered by a number of NATO 
countries. 


Light vehicle for mountain troops in production for one NATO country. 
Antisubmarine mine: 
This will become standard ASW mine for one NATO country. 
Others are considering. 


ASW bomb projector will be installed; to become standard for one NATO 
country. 
Lightweight strike fighter, in production for four NATO countries. 
Proximity fuze: Production started for one NATO country. 
Antisubmarine rocket system : 
In production one NATO country as standard ASW. 
Four other countries, including the U.S., are considering. 


Nonmagnetic diesel engine : Minesweepers of two NATO nations will be equipped 
with this engine. 


Tracking and fire control equipment for AA defense: Under production for one 
NATO country. 


Minehunting Asdic: 
Is being adopted as the standard for one NATO navy. 
Also being evaluated for U.S. use with U.S. equipment. 
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Steam catapult auxiliary equipment : 
The system is being installed in the carriers of three NATO navies. 
Some of the improvements have already been adopted and others are likely 
to be adopted by the U.S. Navy. 
Naval strike aircraft : 
This low-level strike (attack) carrier-based aircraft will be a prime offensive 
weapon for one NATO nation. 
Interest in the aircraft has been shown by two other allied nations. 
All-weather antisubmarine helicopter: Now in production as the basic ASW 
helicopter of one NATO nation. 
Turbojet engine: These engines are in production in one NATO nation for use 
in four other NATO countries. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. I am sorry Mrs. Kelly isn’t here because she worries 
constantly over all these spare parts. 

Mr. Lerrrnewett. I am also sorry Mrs. Kelly isn’t here. 

Mrs. Bouron. She may have a list of her questions to send to you. 
May I suggest that the clerk ask her if she does have them so you could 
make them and your answers a part of the record. 

Mr. Lerrrnewe.t. I think we received a list of four questions. 
Whether they originated with Mrs. Kelly or not, I don’t know. 

Mrs. Bouton. Has anything resulted to change the NATO Infra- 
structure projects in France or toward the NATO maintenance sup- 
ply service system since all the French difficulties? 

Mr. Lerrinewet.. I don’t believe there has been any basic change in 
the infrastructure program. 

Mrs. Bouton. They are still doing their bit ? 

Mr. Lerrinewe.u. As far as I know, they are still making their 
agreed contribution to infrastructure. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Setpen. I have no questions. 

Chairman Morean. Dr, Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, is there some place where you have added 
all together the amount of aid that goes into Europe under this pro- 
gram? The charge is always made that we are still sending money to 
help England and Belgium and Holland when their currencies are 
sounder than ours. 

We helped them when they were in difficulty and now they are not 
in difficulty. They don’t have a dollar shortage. They are selling-us 
more than they are buying. I can probably dig it out, but I thought 
maybe you would have the total. For instance, out of the $25 million 
for NATO maintenance supply services agency, I judge most of that 
is spent in Europe. 

Mr. Lerrrnewe.u. That is all spent for Europe. 

Mr. Jupp. The weapons production program, I judge that is in 
Europe? 

Mr. Lerrineweti. No, most of it is spent in the United States for 
equipment to support the NATO coordinated production. 

r. Jupp. When all these weapons are produced over there as for 
instance, on page 6 you say, talking about the mutual weapons de- 
velopment program: 


Thus far it has been conducted entirely with NATO countries on a cost-sharing 
basis (49 percent United States versus 51 percent indigenous financial support). 


Why do we still need to be putting in 49 percent when they are in 
good shape? 








th 
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Mr. LerrineweLn. Each oor is worked out on an agreement with 
the country concerned for the project. 

The amount of U.S. contribution is in some way related to the need 
for U.S. assistance. That determines the amount of U.S. support for 
each of these MWDP projects. 

These percentages are not standard for every project. They vary 
with every project. These are bilateral agreements with each coun- 
try where there are MWDP projects. 

Mr. Jupp. I can see in cases like Turkey or Greece why ours should 
be higher than that. I don’t quite see why ours should be that high in 
these countries that have recovered. Let me ask it this way: You say 
that more than 60 new weapons or components of military equipment 
have reached the production or field-testing or When they are 
operational, will those weapons be used entirely by European forces 
or will our forces use them too? 

Mr. LerrineweLu. As I pointed out in the example I read, in the 
case of the SS-11 missile, our Army has ordered [security deletion ] 
a quantity of those. 

Mr. Jupp. After they are ordered we have to buy them from who- 
ever is actually producing them. 

Mr. LerFINGwELL. That is correct ; from service appropriations. 

Mr. Jupp. If they get them for their armed forces, they also buy 
them from whoever is producing them. 

Mr. LerFincwE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. On page 2, what are NATO’s MC-70 goals—— 

Mr. LeFrInewELL. It is an abbreviation for a NATO military plan 
for forces. MC stands for “Military Committee” and the 70 is the 
identification number. 

Mr. Jupp. That is obviously a secret document. 

Mr. Lerrincwe.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. You need these particular aircraft to be able to meet 
those goals. 

Mr. LerFinaweELu. These are goals which our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also support. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish that you would, if you could, have your people 
dig out from all of these pro s how much in dollars goes to Europe. 

r. LEFFINGWwELL. Will do. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


PoRTION OF THE FIscaLt YEAR 1961 MILITARY ASSISTANCE PRoGRAM THAT WILL 
CAUSE THE EXPENDITURE OF DOLLARS IN BUROPE 


Of the $2 billion being requested for the military assistance program for fiscal 
year 1961, approximately $170 million will be spent in Europe. These expendi- 
tures will defray part of the costs of maintaining the Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Groups stationed in Europe; will support our contributions to the NATO 
Military Headquarters, to NATO Infrastructure, to the administrative costs of 
the NATO Maintenance Supply Services, to the mutual weapons development 
program; and provide the funds that must be expended in Europe to support 
the other MAP activities which are, in part, transacted in Europe. 

These dollars are to be spent to obtain advantages for the United States. The 
national security is unquestionably enhanced as the result of U.S. participation 
in the above multilateral military operations. 

Even though $170 million, or 8% percent of the fiscal year 1961 request, will, 
in the first instance, be spent in Burope, dollars will very quickly return to the 
United States as payment for military items the Buropean countries purchase 
from the Army, Navy, and Air Force for cash. During the last 3 years pur- 
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chases from the United States under Mutual Security Act authority have been 
enough to offset the military assistance expenditures which were made abroad. 

Mr. Jupp. I think probably that all put together, it will be close to 
$300 million. Perhaps we haven’t been quite accurate in assuring our 
colleagues that no dollars substantially are now going to the aid of 
France, Belgium, and others. They may not be going in direct aid 
as during the Marshall plan, but an enormous amount of American 
dollars is funneling into Europe at a time when there is an outflow 
of dollars from our country which is disturbing to a lot of people. 
Nobody worked harder than I did to help get them going when they 
were short. When they are not short, I think it is time to tighten 
down on that spigot if we can. 

Mr. LerrinGweE.u. Most military assistance dollars are spent in the 
United States. For example, the weapons production program, most 
of those dollars will be spent in the United States. This is also 
largely true of the other military assistance programs. 

Mr. Jupp. You say on page 10: 

It is hoped that this program will ultimately result in reducing costs to the 
United States to approximately one-tenth of what they would be— 
and soon. How soon do you mean by “ultimately”? 

What do you foresee: 2 years, 5 years, 10 years, 40 years? 

Mr. Lerrinewe tt. This figure of one-tenth was derived by analyzing 
the Hawk program, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not disputing the one-tenth. I want to know what 
you mean by “ultimately.” 

Mr. LerrineweE.u. With respect to Hawk we hope it will be within 
the course of a couple of years. But there will be other projects that 
may go on after that. I am not saying that the total will be down to 
one-tenth as soon as that. 

Mr. Jupp. I wondered if you were thinking in terms of years or 
decades ? 

Mr. LeFFINGWELL. I am thinking in terms of years. 

Mr. Jupp. I have one more question because I am sure it will come 
up. 
On page 11 on the Military Assistance Institute, I was following your 
reading and didn’t look it up. There was.a hassle last year as to 
arr much money went for Arling‘on Towers. Have you the 

und—— 

Mr. Lerrincwe.y. The total this fiscal year 1961 is $361,000 esti- 
mated for contract costs. 

Mr. Jupp. Is that above or under last year’s? 

Mr. LerrinewELL. It is approximately the same. 

Mr. Jupp. Has there been any expansion or contraction of the size 
of the Institute ? i 

Mr. Lerrincwetx. The institution is operating at about the same 
level as last year, about 100 students per class. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. LeFFINGwELL. We are very well satisfied with the product that 
we are getting from the Military Assistance Institute. 

Mr. Jupp. I am too. I wanted to be armed somewhere in the 
record with whether there was, because there was criticism of it last 
year. I didn’t go along with that criticism. 
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Mr. Farssre1n. Does the military assistance program cost us 345- 
million-odd dollars? 

Mr. Lerrinewet. Does the military assistance program—— 

Mr. Farsstetn. Cost us 345-million-odd dollars. It is on the front 
page of your statement. 

Mr. LerrineweLt. The total appropriation requested for military 
assistance for 1961, Mr. Farbstein, is for $2 billion; $345 million of 
that amount goes for these projects which I have been discussing here 
today; yes, sir. 

Mr. Farsstern. I would just like to pursue the question raised by 
Dr. Judd. Compared to this sum that we spend for these items, 
how much do our allies spend ? 

Mr. LerriNewe.L. It varies with each of the projects. 

Mr. Farsstern. Take these projects that you have listed here, the 
eight items, for comparative purposes. 

Mr. LerrinewEtL. If you look in the attachment to my statement, 
you will find there a list of the countries that are contributing and 
the percentages which each country contributes to that budget. 

For instance, the pipeline agency, the United States is contributing 
39 percent ; the United Kingdom, 1014 percent; France, 16 percent. It 
is in this table. 

Mrs. CuurcH. What you really want is the sum total in connection 
with these classifications given on page 1? 

Mr. Farsstern. Yes. I thought that is what I asked. 

Mr. LerrrneweE.u. I can furnish that for the record, the contri- 
butions of the other allied nations. 

Mr. Farsstern. I want to know how much are we spending com- 
pared to what our allies are spending for the very same items. 

Mr. LerrinewEtu. This we will furnish for the record. I don’t 
have it here. 

Mr. Farssrern. Do you have any idea offhand as to the percentage? 
What percentage are we spending of the total cost? 

Mr. LerrineweE.. Of the total cost of the NATO international mili- 
tary headquarters, we are spending 24 percent. Is this the question ? 

Mr. Jupp. He means of all those eight items, are they putting 
another $345 million to match ours? Are they twice as much or one- 
quarter as much as we are putting in? 

Mr. Farsstern. When you are debating this thing, you can’t go into 
these items. You want a set sum, how much are we spending compared 
to what are the others spending. 

Mr. Lerrinewe.. I would say they are spending much more than 
we are spending on these items. 

Mr. Farsstetn., When you say “they,” all our allies are spending 
eerreny. 50 percent and we are spending 50 percent, is that 
correct 

+ LerrineweELt. Of the specific items that I am discussing here 
today. 

I woultl not like to be held to this figure. 

Mr. Farsstern. Would you make a guess? 

Mr. Lerrinewe.L. This is a guess, yes. 

Mr. Farsstern. Fifty percent? 

Mr. Lerrinewe.L. Yes, at least 50 percent. 
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Mr. Farssrern. If that isso what do you answer when you are asked, 
“Why should we pay half and maybe 10 other countries spend 5 percent 
of that ?” 

Mr. Lerrrneweu. Take, for instance, the Infrastructure program. 
We are paying some 37 percent of that now. The other NATO nations 
are paying the other 63 percent of that program. Besides they are 
furnishing the land. We are using the bases and they are using 
them and the facilities are being 1 for our defense as well as their 
defense. 

Mr. Farssrern. It would seem to me if you furnished us with in- 
formation with reference to the big items showing that we were not 
paying inordinate sums compared to what is contributed by our allies 
that would be helpful. Even the items that you suggest. We are 
paying 37 percent. You have all these other nations paying 63 percent. 
Well, offhand, it looks like we are a sucker even in the situation that 
you suggest where we are only paying a third and the others are 
paying two-thirds. I would like for you if you can do so, with relation 
to these military assistance items, show that we are only contributing 
a fair proportion of the cost rather than as it appears to me offhand 
that we are paying at least half of the cost of these various items. 
I don’t know whether that can be done. 

Mr. Lerrinewe tt. I will furnish for the record the amount that is 
being contributed to these projects which I have discussed today by 
the other countries. 

Mr. Farsstern. That is all. 

Mr. Lerrtnewe vt. I think we are getting a bargain when we get 
bases in Europe—— 

Mr. Farsstern. I would like for you to show the fact that we are 
getting a bargain and in simple language so that it can be disclosed 
and presented to others who know nothing about this. That is all it 
appears to me that it is to our interest to do. 

(The following information has been supplied for the record in 
response to Mr. Farbstein :) 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE NONREGIONAL PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1961 request for nonregional items in the military assistance 
program totais $345.3 million. Among the eight projects are four which involve 
specific cost-sharing agreements with other countries. The fiscal year 1961 re- 
quest for the U.S. share of those four projects totals $180 million. The estimated 
amount to be contributed by the other allies is $576 million. 


Fiseal year 1961 


{In millions] 


United States} Other allies 


International Military Headquarters’and agencies 
Mutual weapons development 

NATO Infrastructure j 

Weapons production program. -___- 


Re 
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The estimated amounts to be contributed by the United States and the other 


allies, and the total amount to be spent on these projects through the end of 
fiscal year 1961 is as follows: 


Estimated contributions, from inception of program to end, fiscal year 1961 


Contribu- 
Program U.S. con- Percent tions by Percent | Total con-| Percent 
tributions other tributions 
countries 





International Military Head- | Thousands Thousands 

quarters and agencies $60, 207 : $175, 898 F 100.0 
MWDP! 275, 132 . 275, 132 ; , 2 100. 0 
NATO Infrastructure ?__.- 916, 512 38. 1, 470, 238 51.6 | 2,386, 78 100.0 
WPP3 193, 546 24. 584, 000 1) 777 100.0 





1, 445, 397 : 2, 506, 268 | 634] 100.0 


i | 


1 Other country contributions do not include approximately $139,000,000 which these countries spent on 
projects pior to bilateral MW DP technical agreements with the United States. 

2 The 38.4 percent is based on the average U.S. contribution for slices II through XI. 

3 Includes activity in predecessor programs (facilities assistance and sample weapons). 


The other four projects covered by the nonregional budget are not the 
subject of specific cost-sharing agreements. Our allies nevertheless share to a 
greater or less degree in these projects. 


Modernization 


The major part of this item is for air defense ground environment equipment 
for detection, reporting, and central command control and direction of air 
defense in SACEUR’s area of responsibility. Financing of the complete system 
is contemplated as a multilateral NATO defense effort. The fiscal year 1961 
budget request is to be applied against the U.S. share. Ultimate funding ar- 
rangements have not been finalized. 

NMSSA 


The fiscal year 1961 program includes $25 million as the U.S. contribution 
toward initial spare parts inventory for this Agency. In addition, $12.2 million 
will be contributed for this purpose by another NATO country. (Administrative 
support costs for this Agency are included in the budget figure for International 
Military Headquarters. The U.S. share is 25.7 percent.) 


Miscellaneous ' 

This project includes requirements for continuation financing of naval ship- 
building construction, training expenses not identifiable with any specific coun- 
try, costs attributable to operation and maintenance of MAP installations and 
storage and maintenance of authorized stockpiles. Direct allied contributions 
to these projects are not significant. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. We are glad to have you here. 

As I favor the program generally, I will have no questions this 
afternoon. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Church? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I do wish to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Leffingwell, I too can say that I am very glad to have you here. 
I would like to refer, if I may, to the tables at the end of your state- 
ment. Following up the questioning of both Dr. Judd and Mr. Farb- 
stein, I find myself intrigued by the fact that we are paying 37 per- 
cent as the U.S. share of the central European operating agency, 
NATO. I note by your statement that it is already 75 to 80 percent 
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self-supporting. My question concerns first of all the earlier attempt 
of France to tie into that pipeline for domestic uses. Is any of that 
pipeline now used for domestic purposes, when there is no war go- 
ing on? 

Mr. Lerrincwett. Mr. Shaw can answer that question. 


STATEMENT OF MARKLEY SHAW, COMPTROLLER, OSD/ISA 


Mr. Suaw. A large part of the pipeline that is itemized in Mr. 
Leffingwell’s statement is in France. The pipeline serves all of those 
countries which are contiguous. The answer to your question about 
the civilian use is a very difficult one. It is under consideration. 
There is a promise now that there will be a portion of the capacity 
used for civilian purposes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Do I understand that up to this time no portion 
has been ? 

Mr. Suaw. I think that is correct. Up until this time none has 
been used. But it is a very serious question to the military. This 
pipeline and the storage facility were built to meet wartime require- 
ments. If the pipeline and the storage facilities are filled with 
civilian-type fuel, there will not be the required wartime capacity. 
So the military authorities are making quite a sacrifice when they 
agree, for fiscal reasons, to allow part of the facility to be used-——— 


Mrs. Cuurcnu. I would like to make two comments, if I may, on 
that: I would support the military in keeping the use of the pipeline 
for military purposes only, if necessary; but if the pipeline were to 
be used domestically I would think that France herself should pay 


more than the 16 percent for which she is now down, according to 
this statement. 

Mr. Suaw. The percentage of contribution to the overhead costs is 
based upon the proportion of use by the forces concerned. So France 
oa only using that much of the capacity for her own purposes. You 

ow—— 

Mrs. Cuurcn. You mean under the present system. If she goes 
in for domestic usage—— 

Mr. Suaw. That will change. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. And will reduce the amount due from us? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes; the amount that we will have to contribute to- 
ward the overhead expenses. Our service appropriations will be sup- 
porting the cost of operation as a surcharge on the price per gallon 
of output that our U.S. Air Force or Army use in connection with 
their activities in Europe. It will switch from military assistance to 
the services as soon as the-—— 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Is there any hope that the amount will be less no 
matter how it will be classified ? 

Mr. Suaw. The amount will be a reasonable amount for the military 
departments. 

rs. CuurcH. I have an interest in this because I went over with 
Representative Lawrence Smith on the first trip made by me for this 
committee, at a time when France was delaying the completion of the 
pipeline, because even at that time she wanted to tie in for domestic 
purposes. That was in 1953. Dr. Bullock was along with us. 
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Though the mills of the gods may grind slowly, it would certainly 
seem to me that if we are going now to give up the extra military 
protection provided by keeping that pipeline only for military pur- 
poses, we ought to see some substantial reduction in what we are 
paying for it. It is not a question so much of the money, but rather 
of the principle involved. 

Mr. Suaw. I understand. Are you not perhaps confusing the 
NATO pipeline with the Metz-Donges pipeline that was built by the 
U.S. Army. I remember the discussion in 1953; I was in Paris at 
that time and there was discussion about civilian use of this U.S. 
facility. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Is that used only by U.S. forces? 

Mr. Suaw. That is complicated, too. It is used primarily for the 
U.S. forces in Germany. Its existence has been recognized in the 
NATO system—it is a physical part of that system. It provides the 
NATO system with an additional intake in the event of war. The 
importance of the pipeline is not only to have the pipeline but to 
be able to supply it under war conditions, and therefore this entrance, 
the Metz-Donges intake point, is connected with the NATO system 
to increase dependability. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Do we pay the full cost of that particular pipeline? 

Mr. Suaw. The U.S. Army pays the full cost less any reimburse- 
ment it gets from France for its use. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It is there as a part of the NATO system 

Mr. Suaw. Yes; if its total requirements are not needed by the 
United States. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. It is an outward and visible sign of our willingness 
to contribute? 

Mr. Suaw. To contribute to the international military plan; yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I notice in your personnel chart that though there 
has been a decrease in figures, both military and civilian for almost 
every country, there has been an increase for Turkey from 175 military 
to 185 and civilians 21 to 25. In Taiwan an increase from 165 to 
174 military. In Ethiopia, a smaller country, an increase from 19 
to 22. I wonder if you could break that increase down and give us 
the reason for increasing the personnel in those three countries. 

Mr. Lerrinewett. I know about the one in Ethiopia. This re- 
sulted from a manpower survey that was undertaken by CINCEUR. 
As a result, they recommended the increase of these people. I will 
provide further information for the record. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would like to have that for the record, if I could. 

Chairman Morean. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


MiLiTaRy ASSISTANCE NONREGIONAL PROGRAM SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENTS 
REQUESTED BY Mrs. CHURCH 


The increases in strength shown in the personnel charts are due to several 
factors. 

As a result of a manpower survey conducted in Ethiopia and Turkey (May 
1959 and November 1959, respectively) the USEUCOM manpower survey team 
found the staffing of these MAAG’s to be inadequate and recommended an in- 
crease in order for each MAAG to accomplish more effectively its assigned mis- 
sion. The estimated increases for Ethiopia will be primarily in the transporta- 


tion and materiel functions; and for Turkey in logistical, administrative and 
legal areas. 
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In Taiwan, prior to the split-out of the Taiwan Defense Command from the 
MAAG, communications were centrally located in the Taiwan Base Command. 
As a result of the split-out, the MAAG will need additional military personnel 
to carry on internal communications previously provided by the Taiwan Base 
Command. Overall military strength on Taiwan is decreasing. 

The proposed increase in the number of U.S. civilians will all be utilized for 
secretarial functions. 

Mrs. Cuvurcu. And some description of what our military people 
are doing in Ethiopia. And I wonder about Turkey. 

Mr. Lerrincwe.v. We can provide the same information. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Has the situation been cleared up in Turkey ? 

Mr. Lerrinewett. You are talking about the logistics capability ? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. No; the recent situation concerning a black market. 

Mr. Lerrinewet. I wouldn’t be competent to testify as to that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. The increase in personnel has nothing to do with 
that ? 

Mr. LerrineweE tt. No. 

Mr. Jupp. On this one point, in Taiwan our American personnel is 
scheduled to go up from 165 to 174 at the same time the local per- 
sonnel is to drop from 244 to 106. That is a 60-percent drop. There 
must be something special going on there. 

Mr. Suaw. I think I can help a little. If you know, Dr. Judd, if 
you remember, the MAAG was supporting the entire U.S. activity 
on Taiwan until just recently and, by an order of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Naval Base Command was separated. Consequently 
there was a reduction of force possible. 

Mr. Jupp. Everybody was getting their supplies, all the services, 
through the Army previously. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. I want to ask about pipelines. In the first place we 
have cut down this year, cut down last year on the general pipeline sup- 
ply, the big pipeline. How much has that affected this whole program ? 
Are you short in the pipeline so that you are asking more than you 
would if we had kept it filled up a little more # 

_ Mr. Lerrrneweix. The amount of carryover of unexpended funds 
is at a Minimum. 

Mrs. Boron. Not in this particular area. 

Mr. Lerrinewe tt. In this particular area there is little unexpended 
balance carried over from year to year. 

Mr. Jupp. I hope you folks understand, and I believe you do, that 
the most vulnerable part of the mutual security program is the wide- 
spread belief that the European countries that are now restored are 
not coming through to carry their proper part of the load. Back in 
the beginning there were supposed to be some 90 divisions in NATO. 
Then it was cut down as I recall to 52 or something like that. Then 
the target was cut down to something like 30. I understand now there 
are less than 20 in-being, combat ready. It is this failure of Europe 
to provide both money and manpower as scheduled which is hard to 
justify to folks out home. They have been carrying the burden all 
these poe and there is such a thing as fatigue, frustration. We have 
done better than we were supposed. We were scheduled to supply, as 
I recall, four divisions. We have sent five divisions. Last night, 
going home, I heard on my car radio that we are sending over two ad- 
ditional squadrons, beyond our share, of very latest modern atomic 
carrying missiles. That is in our own interest to do, but surely it is in 
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their interest also now, when they are better off than we are, reducing 
their taxes, et cetera, to come through and carry more of the burden. 

I am merely warning that they have to give better performance 
somehow or other or this program is going to get more deeply in 
trouble within our country. 

Mr. Lerrrnewexi. General Palmer and everybody in the Depart- 
ment of Defense concerned with military assistance are very aware of 
this and we give it great consideration. I think it is something you 

robably will want to talk to General Norstad about when he comes 
1ere tomorrow. 

Mr. Jupp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Leffingwell. 

Mr. Crockett. 

The next witness is Mr. William J. Crockett, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Budget and Finance. 

Mr. Crockett, you have a short statement and you may proceed. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, I have a short statement I would like to 
read, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, the proposed fiscal year 1961 au- 
thorization and appropriation for administrative and other expenses 
of the Department of State requested under section 411(c) of the 
Mutual Security Act is $8,300,000. 

The Department of State request is included on pages 109 through 
131 of the presentation book on nonregional programs which has al- 
ready been submitted. Since the presentation includes a descriptive 
narrative of each function funded under section 411(c), I will confine 
my statement to the increases and decreases contained in the budget 
submission. 

The total amount available in fiscal year 1960 for the State De- 
partment functions listed in the presentation book on nonregional 
programs is $8,290,000. The cost of these activities in fiscal year 
1961 is estimated at $8,300,000, a net increase of $10,000. 

While the net increase over fiscal year 1960 is $10,000, the request 
contains increases amounting to $248,000. The increases requested 
are modest, ranging from $10,500 for the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act to $70,000 for program coordination and presentation. 

Offsetting decreases amount to $238,000. The principal items of 
decrease represent reductions in staff and related costs due to de- 
creases in workload in the refugee and migration program, one less 
workday above the regular 52-week base and costs relating to liqui- 
dation of the International Development Advisory Board. 

The increase of $248,000 is required for— 

(1) an increase of two positions and related costs in the public 
information program on mutual security, fuller employment in 
existing positions, increased travel and overtime requirements, 
and oversea local wage and price increases ($217,400) ; 

(2) provision for the US. Government contribution to the 
health program pursuant to the Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959 ($30,600). 
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The decrease of $238,000 includes— 

(1) a decrease of $186,000 in funding requirements for admin- 
istrative salaries and related expense because of reductions in 
ae of the refugee and migration program and a decrease 
of $7,500 in administering the Mutual Defense Assistance Con- 
trol Act; 

(2) a decrease of $19,500 for 1 less workday above the regular 
52-week base, and $25,000 for closure costs of the International 
Development Advisory Board and minor nonrecurring reductions. 

Representatives for each of the functions listed in the presentation 
book are present and available to answer questions pertaining to their 
programs. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Crockett. Then your de- 
creases were $238,000 and your increases were $248,000. The result 
is an increase of $10,000. 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Is the International Development Advisory 
Board wound up completely ? 

Mr. Crocxkerr. There are no costs in the 1961 budget for that Board. 

Chairman Morcan. How much will it take to wind it up, $25,000? 

Mr. Crockett. $20,800. 

Chairman Morean. This closes it out completely ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Crockett. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketxy. I will pass. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. This increase of two positions on related cost on the pub- 
lic relations program on mutual security, does that follow from the 
sort of thing we put in our report last year, urging the administration 
to do all it could to let our people know the facts about this within the 
Dworshak amendment ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir, Mr. Judd. Mr. Berding, our Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs, is on his way up. He will be here in a few 
minutes. I can answer that in the affirmative. This is in response to 
that request. 

Mr. Jupp. Maybe this is not in your field. Is there any thought on 
the part of the administration to ask for a reconstitution of the In- 
ternational Development Advisory Board? 

Mr. Crockett. Not at this time. 

Mr. Jupp. I must say that I regret its demise by one vote because 
we were to get the benefit, for practically nothing, of 12 or 15 of the 
top executives of the United States. I don’t know where we could 
get so much brains and experience for so little. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crockett, I am interested in the increase of the two positions to 
which Dr. Judd referred. What is the public information program 
on mutual security ? 

Mr. Crocxetr. May I ask Mr. Berding to answer that, please. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW H. BERDING, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Berprne. The public information program for the mutual se- 
curity program now consists of 22 positions. Up to about 2 years 
ago that information activity was conducted by ICA itself. Then it 
was felt, in order to get more efficiency and greater effect, it was better 
to merge it with the State Department information activity since the 
organization itself had been incorporated in the State Department. 

am Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs and am in 
charge of the whole information activity, both for the Department 
of State and the mutual security activity. The activities that we 
conduct are those that are normal to any information program. We 
try to keep the press informed. Of course, there are innumerable 
queries that come in to us from press, radio, TV. We likewise have 
a little hometown service sending news to hometown newspapers 
of activities of our personnel overseas or if they come back, what 
they have been doing, what they have been able to achieve and the 
like. 

We put out an occasional booklet explaining the program, answer 
numerous queries both from the press and general public, and arrange 
speaking engagements, sendaliy in answer to invitations from 
eo 

{rs. CuurcH. What would be the additional cost of the two posi- 
tions? It is included in the total? 

Mr. Minton. $15,400. For a GS-14 officer and GS-5 secretary 
position. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Secretary, this year there has been a habit de- 
veloping on the part of the House to insert in each appropriation bill 
a statement that no funds shall be used for propagandizing. In any 
way could the introduction of such an amendment to our mutual 
security bill affect this program ? 

Mr. Berpine. There is already a provision, article 508. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. You seem to be able to work around that fairly well. 

Mr. Berprne. I wouldn’t use the phrase “work around it,” as long 
as you use that verb “propagandizing.” 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Say “work within it.” 

Mr. Berpine. Yes; “work within it.” I speak as an old news- 
aperman with 20 years’ experience. I feel we can put out all the 
egitimate and adequate information on the mutual security program 
without propagandizing. We can specialize on facts and straight- 
forward presentation and the like. As I was saying, a great deal of 

our activity is in response to requests for information. But as long 
as you use the word “propagandizing,” I would say we could conduct 
and efficient information program, not around it but within it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Comparable to that which other departments of 
Goversenent do simply in the nature of supplying essential informa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Because I was asked this question by one of our 
critics, and not because I believe the answer would be in the affirma- 
tive, I would assume that none of this fund goes to pay the expenses 
of any Members of Congress who go out to speak in the interest of 
this program ? 
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Mr. Berpine. No. 
Mrs. Cuurcu. I wanted that on the record. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly ? 

Mrs. Ketry. In glancing over this statement quickly, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have underlined the public information program for ques- 
tioning. 

Can you tell me if the mediums have access to any material within 
your Department? 

Mr. Berprne. You mean the public mediums? 

Mrs. Ketiy. Yes. Do they have clearance or what? 

Mr. Berprne. Most of the people who approach us are already 
accredited to the Department of State. Just as long as we know they 
are regular newspapermen. In other words, a bona fide newspaper- 
man. Then he has access to our offices, only nonclassified material 

Mrs. Ketiy. Only nonclassified ? 

Mr. Berpine. Yes. We will do everything we can to get him ade- 
quate material for his stories. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Who clears this—I don’t know whether you would call 
it classified or not for the papers—who declassifies where our bases 
are and where this is and thatis? Is that out of Defense, State, or do 
you handle that? 

Mr. Berptne. That would be done I would say generally through 
consultation between State and Defense. 

Mrs. Ketty. You have nothing to do with it? You only receive it 
after the decision is made, is that correct ? 

Mr. Berpinc. We would generally not enter into a matter of de- 
classification unless we felt that it was something that should be made 
available to the press. On the other hand, we would have to take into 
account normal security considerations. If it is a matter of what will 
be the public reaction to making something available in unclassified 
form we would come into it. What would be the public reaction not 
only here but overseas—we are responsible for the oversea public 
opinion effect of actions taken on this side. 

Mrs. Ketxiy. In other words, to your department comes the de- 
classification of having it printed for mediums, the bases that we 
have all over the world or anything connected with this program? 
You receive that from another source to give out ? 

Mr. Berprine. Let’s say that a magazine writer came to us and 
wanted information on oversea bases. We would seek to obtain that 
information. On the other hand, we would have to bear in mind the 
normal security consideration. 

Mrs, Ketuy. You seek to obtain it? 

Mr. Berptne. From the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense. But again with a qualification and a caution, that other 
elements in the Department, and in the Department of Defense, would 
have to agree to the issuance of it. 

Mrs. Ketxy. Do these people who come in to you have clearance? 

Mr. Bervrne. If you mean security clearance, no. If you mean 
journalistic clearance, yes. They have to be representatives of bona 
fide news-gathering organizations. 

Mr. Jupp. Such as Tass ? 

Mr. Berping. Yes. They might be in the Congressional Directory, 
members of the House and Senate galleries. 
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Mrs. Ketuy. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I hope that in line with what was said 
last year in our committee report and in the conference report, you will 
make an even greater effort to get the essential facts to the public. 
Nine times out of ten when we find bitter criticisms of this program 
it is based on failure to understand what is actually happening. I 
think you have lived too strictly within the Dworshak amendment, 
and injured our own interests through lack of knowledge by our 
people. I would like to write an even stronger statement in the com- 
mittee report this year. Commend you for what you have done and 
ask you to do more. 

Mr. Brerprna. I would appreciate that. We were very appreciative 
of that paragraph in the committee report for fiscal 1960. Anything 
like what you suggest would be most helpful. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. 
Crockett. 

Our next witness is Mr. Philip J. Farley. He is going to deliver 
the statement for Commissioner Floberg. 

Mr. Farley is Special Assistant for Disarmament and Atomic 
Energy in the Department of State. 

Mr. Fartey. I believe that the statement which was prepared jointly 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of State has 
been provided to the committee and if it meets with your approval I 
will summarize briefly the content of this program and our objectives 
in it and then deal with such questions 

Chairman Morean. We will insert the statement in the record at 
this point. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows :) 





STATEMENT OF JOHN F. FLoperG, COMMISSIONER OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoM MISSION 


1. My name is John F. Floberg; I am a Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It is a pleasure for me to make a general statement in behalf of 
the Mutual Security Funds for the atoms-for-peace program. 

2. The sum proposed, $3,400,000, is slightly less than the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. The request is broken down into the same five 
categories that have been used for the past 2 years. These are: 

(1) Research reactor grants; 

(2) Equipment grants; 

(3) Survey and development assistance ; 

(4) Support of the operational budget of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) ; and 

(5) Fellowships for the IAEA for training in nuclear science and tech- 
nology in the United States. 

3. I shail describe these programs briefly, indicating the estimated amount 
which it is proposed to apply to each. 

4. At the outset, however, I would like to state that the Commission and the 
Department of State believe that the projects and services supported by the 
section 419 funds have made, and will continue to make, significant contribu- 
tions to this country’s program of international cooperation in the field of 


advancing the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 


5. The estimates are based on two criteria: 

(1) Maximizing benefits to the countries and international organizations 
affected, and 

(2) The value of these programs in sustaining the world leadership of the 
United States in nuclear energy development. I shall highlight these 
contributions as we discuss each item. 
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RESEARCH REACTOR GRANTS, $350,000 


6. Because we believe that most of the countries that can do so have taken 
advantage of the U.S. offer of financial assistance in acquiring reactor facilities, 
this program is being phased out. 

7. To provide a set date for phasing out this offer, first made in 1955, a dead- 
line of July 1, 1960, has been set for receipt of further requests for grants under 
this program. 

8. Nineteen grants of $350,000 each have been made to date. Currently, we 
are processing the applications of Turkey and Iran. 

9. We also expect that, prior to the July 1, 1960, deadline, at least one more 
meritorious application for a reactor grant will come in and, therefore, have 
included $350,000 for this item in the 1961 budget. If more than one application 
qualifies for approval as a result of setting the termination date, it may be 
necessary to seek additional funds in 1962 to close out the program. 

10. Interest in seeking research reactor assistance has been noted in Chile, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia. 

11. Requests for reactor grants received after June 30, 1960, will be con- 
sidered on a competitive basis with all other aid proposals for the particular 
country concerned and, if approved, would be funded from the regular country 
program funds of the mutual security appropriations. 

12. The research reactor grant program is providing a real stimulus to a 
number of countries by promoting training, research, and application of the 
peaceful uses of the atom. We are beginning to get reports of work in progress 
from the four “grant” reactors that now are in full operation. 

13. These reactors are located in Brazil, Italy, Spain, and West Germany. By 
this time next year most of the other 19 reactors for which grants have been 
committed will be in operation. 


EQUIPMENT GRANTS, $1,250,000 


14. These grants make it possible for a friendly country to procure laboratory 
equipment, subcritical assemblies for basic training, teletherapy machines for 
medical centers, or other items such as gamma irradiation apparatus for work 
in applications of nuclear energy to agriculture, and constitute an important 
contribution to peaceful uses programs. 

15. In the 1960 fiscal year, we are proposing a grant of $190,000 to Turkey 
to provide fuel for a subcritical assembly to be placed at the University of 
Ankara and several cobalt 60 teletherapy machines to be used at medical centers 
in that country. 

16. The International Atomic Energy Agency also is receiving meritorious re- 
quests for this type of assistance. The United States, at the Third IAEA Con- 
ference last fall, pledged financial assistance to the Agency for support of equip- 
ment grants. Accordingly the U.S. mission to the IAEA has been authorized 
to place $200,000 at the disposal of the [ABA for this purpose. 

17. There are pending either definite requests or informal inquiries from 10 
countries for about $900,000 worth of equipment. 


SYMPOSIA AND SURVEYS, $350,000 


18. Allotments in this program have made possible the highly successful inter- 
American symposia on peaceful applications of nuclear energy, strong U.S. rep- 
resentation in other technical international meetings, and the loan, on request, 
of U.S. experts to individual countries on survey-type assignments. 

19. In the 1960 fiscal year, we are planning an allocation of $50.000 for the 
third inter-American symposium, to be held in Brazil in early summer; U.S. 
participation was provided at specialized meetings such as the one sponsored 
by the IAEA and UNESCO at Saclay, France, on science education and training, 
and by the IAEA at Warsaw in November on industrial uses of large sources 
of radiation. 

20. In response to requests, in the current fiscal year experts have been sent on 
technical missions to Germany, Iran, Lebanon, seven Latin American countries, 
and Yugoslavia. The reports we have on these missions and the continuing 
flow of requests is further recognition of the prestige and leadership of the 
United States. We expect that this activity will increase and are requesting 
that $350,000 be authorized for its continuation. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IAEA OPERATING BUDGET, $750,000 


21. A major U.S. policy announcement made at the IAEA General Conference 
in September 1959 was that the Agency had progressed to the point where the 
United States would use it more and more as a means to channel its assistance 
in the international cooperation program, particularly for underdeveloped areas. 

22. Consonant with that policy, the United States pledged its support to sev- 
eral programs which are financed in whole or in part through the Agency’s op- 
erational budget. Among these are expansion of technical assistance, giving 
priority to waste disposal problems in the Agency health and safety program, 
and increased efforts in nuclear research and isotope applications. 

23. The administrative budget of the Agency is made up of asSessments of the 
70 members. It amounts to $5,800,000 for the 1960 calendar year. This budget 
does not, however, provide for all of the technical assistance efforts of the 
IABA. The majority of the Agency’s technical programs are funded through the 
operational budget made up of voluntary contributions. The annual goal of 
this budget is $1,500,000. The United States contributes half of this amount in 
the following manner: $500,000 is pledged outright; another $250,000 is made 
available to match contributions paid in by member States after the $1 million 
mark is reached. 

24. We are proposing that the United States continue this support. The con- 
tributions of other nations are increasing, and for us to do less would be ex- 
tremely damaging to U.S. leadership in the Agency. 


U.S. FELLOWSHIPS FOR THE IAEA $700,000 


25. An outstanding success of the IAEA has been its fellowship program. 
The Agency received more than 800 applications in 1958 and 1959. The large 
preference for training in the United States is another tribute to our leadership 
in the nuclear field. 

26. We have made 120 fellowships available to the IAEA and the U.S. mis- 
sion has been authorized to offer an additional 80. The fiscal year 1961 request 
is for the continuation of this program. 

27. To date 107 of the fellowships provided by the United States for training 
in this country have been awarded. Thirteen have completed their work and 
returned to their respective countries. Eighty-three now are pursuing their 
studies, and eleven more have not yet arrived. Ninety-six received or will receive 
all or a part of their training at Commission installations. Thirteen of the 
fifty-one graduate scientists and engineers enrolled in the current session of 
the International Institute of Nuclear Science and Engineering at the Com- 
mission’s Argonne National Laboratory are IAEA fellows. 

28. The fellowship program is administered by the National Academy of 
Sciences with funds provided through the request now before you. 

29. It is our belief that the solid accomplishments to date of the programs 
funded through section 419 of the mutual security appropriation constitute the 
best justification for their continuance at the level we are proposing. These 
funds provide the sinews for continued U.S. leadership in the global atoms for 
peace effort—an effort that contributes significantly to the achievement of our 
foreign policy goal—world peace and security. 

30. I am ready to answer questions that you may have concerning research 
reactor and equipment grant programs, and the symposia and surveys to be 
funded by mutual security program funds. The Department of State repre- 
sentative will answer questions you may have concerning the IAEA. 


Mr. Fartry. The atoms for peace program which is funded in the 
program now before you is an effort to bring into a single place the 
funds which are expended in a number of ways in support of peaceful 
atomic energy activities and our cooperation with other countries in 
this field. 

We are thus able to see in this single program the activities that 
we support in the International Atomic Energy Agency and through 
bilateral channels using both the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
International Cooperation Administration. 
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There are five principal elements to the program which are identi- 
fied in Mr. Floberg’s statement, which I will very briefly repeat here. 

The first of these is our program of assistance to cooperating coun- 
tries in the construction of research reactors. This is a very useful 
program which has been underway since 1955, through which some 19 
projects have now been identified and endorsed. 

It is a program which is now beginning to phase out since we 
believe most of the countries who can usefully participate in it have 
already been assisted. 

As a result of that, we have this year notified the other countries 
who might be eligible that applications should be received by the 
end of the present fiscal year. We have accordingly funded only a 
small amount in the budget for the coming fiscal year. If there 
are additional needs, they will need to be covered in a subsequent 
budget request. This is a program which has been useful but which 
we believe now is reaching its terminal point. 

One other point which I believe I should mention about this pro- 
gram. It originated in 1955 before the International Atomic Energy 
Agency had been organized. As a result, we had initially the prac- 
tice of providing grants in assistance of research reactor construction 
abroad only to countries with whom we had bilateral agreements. 

Now that the International Atomic Energy Agency is in existence 
and is, we believe, serving a very useful function in supporting and 
coordinating the exchange of atomic information and the develop- 
ment of peaceful atomic energy applications throughout the world, 
we believe that it would be desirable in the cases where cooperating 
countries are drawing their nuclear fuel through the International 
Atomic Agency which was established with our support, to make it 
possible for them to obtain the financial assistance in the construction 
of the reactor even though they do not have a bilateral agreement 
with us. 

In that manner, they will be able to obtain this U.S. assistance 
without having a separate bilateral agreement. We will avoid any 
bias, any feeling that countries which seek to work through this 
important international organization thereby sacrifice the useful 
financial assistance which the research reactor grant does provide. 

Accordingly, in cases where countries qualify and are receiving 
their fuel or other support through the international agency and 
under its conditions, we would consider them eligible for research 
reactor grants. 

The first country which we can now foresee which might approach 
us in this channel rather than through a bilateral agreement would be 
Yugoslavia. 

The second of the major elements of the program is the program 
of equipment grants. These are grants of equipment which is useful 
for atomic energy research, for training for applications in such fields 
as agriculture and medicine. There I think I can add only that here 
too we are attempting so far as possible to see that the programs of 
assistance and cooperation are directed toward and through the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, and we have in the current. fiscal 
year placed some $200,000 of the funds which are available in. this 
program at the disposal of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
for qualified and sound projects which are referred to us by it. 
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We believe in this way we are moving toward better coordination of 
assistance programs throughout the world in this field. 

A third element is the program of symposia and surveys. I would 
like to point out that in the atomic energy field the provision of the 
information which is for the most part unclassified, and which in the 
peaceful purposes field is unclassified, is one of the forms of assistance 
that we can give to other countries because the transmission only of 
reports is not a completely satisfactory way to provide important 
technica] information. The programs of conferences and symposia 
among qualified technical people, the arrangements for surveys by 
experts who can provide advice on the spot to countries who are 
making a start in this field are activities of great help to countries 
who are setting up their own programs. ! 

The remaining two elements in the program are two which are 
related directly to the International Atomic Energy Agency. The 
first of these is our contribution to the so-called operational budget 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency. That Agency operates 
under a dual budget, one part of which, the so-called administrative 
budget, is assessed, the other = of which, which is concerned with 
the operational program for the most part, is dependent on voluntary 
contributions by the members. 

The United States has attempted to encourage other countries to 
come forward with contributions. As one technique for doing 
we have in the past made our contribution in the form of an initia 
pledge which is unconditioned for $500,000 and we have offered, 
within the limits of our total available funds which we are request- 
ing again of $750,000, to match whatever is contributed by other coun- 
tries above the $500,000. 

We believe in this way we do serve a useful purpose of bringing in 
and encouraging the support and contribution of other countries. 

The final element is the scholarship program of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. In this program we offer some 100 scholar- 
ships at the advanced and research level in the United States to stu- 
dents who are nominated by the International Atomic Energy Agency 
from other countries and accepted by us. 

This again is an important program in terms of bringing the poten- 
tial scientific leaders of other countries in this important new field 
to the United States, opening to them the possibility of getting their 
training here, bringing them into contact with our scientists and with 
our own institutions. 

In summary then, this is a small but I believe a very important 
program. The field of the peaceful use of atomic erérgy is one in 
which the United States has a record of leadership. We believe it 
is important to the United States to continue to show that kind of 
leadership and to support our activities in this modest level to the 
end that scientists in this field around the world will look to us, will 
cooperate with us and see us as a country which is interested in the 
emerging programs in this field in their countries and which is a 
leader in the field. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Farley, last year this committee authorized $614 million and 
so did the Senate. “The Appropriations Committee cut you to $114 
million, isn’t that correet ? Fils 
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Mr. Faruey. In addition, sir, I believe they reallocated funds which 
had not been used from the previous year. So the total amount 
available was $3,600,000. 

Chairman Morean. What is your unliquidated balance now? 

Mr. Farury. I understand the balance at the end of the last fiscal 
year was $7,900,000. 

Chairman Morean. Your request this year is for $3,400,000? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Can you give us any idea as to what your un- 
obligated balance will be on June 30? 

Mr. Farry. I am afraid I am not in a position to give you an over- 
all estimate. The prospects for funding of research reactor grants 
with the money that we have available are fairly good. We have in 
hand requests for equipment grants which will take up the total 
amount of funds which we have available to us, and on the basis of 

ast experience with the contributions of other governments to the 

nternational Atomic Energy Agency we would expect to obligate 
not all, but somewhat more than the $500,000 so far obligated for the 
U.S. contribution to the operational fund, the International Atomic 
Agency. 

Having said that, in sum, I think we believe we will have an un- 
liquidated balance of something over $8 million even so at the end 
of this fiscal year. 

Chairman Morcan. Why should the United States get involved 
in voluntary contributions to the Agency in addition to our regular 
contributions ? 

Mr. Faruey. I think there are two reasons. One is in accordance 
with the statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. The 
purposes for which the assessed contributions can be used are quite 
strictly limited. They do exclude direct research and operation—— 

Chairman Morcan. What is the percentage of our regular 
contribution ? 

Mr. Farry. Some 32 percent of the assessed budget. So that if 
the agency is to engage in useful activities of the kind that it does 
with the laboratory which is set wp in Vienna with scholarship pro- 
grams of the kind I have spoken of with some of their other opera- 
tional activities in connection with the fields of regulating disposal 
of atomic waste, in which there is great concern and interest around 
the world in having an effective international organization take the 
lead, they do need funds which they cannot by their charter assess 
on the members, but which must be put up on a voluntary basis. 

Chairman Morean. Why can’t we limit our voluntary contributions 
to about 3314 percent as we do in other international organizations? 

Mr. Fartery. I think, Mr. Chairman, we could. We have believed 
that it was right for the United States to attempt to give more here 
for the two reasons that this organization is peculiarly the proposal 
of the President and the creation of the United States and it. is im- 
portant io us to try to insure that it has a large and active and useful 
program. And we do believe, as I indicated in my summary, that 
by our technique of encouraging matching we were doing as much 
as possible to stimulate the contributions and participation of the 
other countries. 


Chairman Morean. In how many countries do we now have 
reactors ? 
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Mr. Fartey. There are 4 which have come into operation, 19 which 
have been approved and are in some stage of installation. 
Chairman Morean. Twenty-three then is the total? 
Mr. Fartey. I believe the 19 includes the 4. 
Chairman Morean. We have just 19 then ? 
Mr. Fartey. That is correct. 
Chairman Morean. Did Israel recently put a reactor in ? 
Mr. Fartery. It is under construction now. 
Chairman Morean. Was it one of the four this year? 





STATEMENT OF TOM JONES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 





Mr. Jones. No, it was previously approved. It is due to be com- 
pleted this spring. 

Chairman Morean. What are the four this year? 

Mr. Farry. They are the four that during the period of the reactor 
grant program have been completed and put in operation. Those 
four, as I recall it, are Brazil, Italy, Spain, and West Germany. 

Chairman Morean. How much progress have we made with these 
three countries that you mentioned in your statement; Indonesia, 
Pakistan, and Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Farry. In Indonesia, we are currently negotiating the re- 
quired bilateral agreement. Until that is in effect, we would not be 
in a position to go further toward a commitment. 

Yugoslavia is the country which is interested in receiving its fuel 
through the International Atomic Energy Agency, and since we be- 
lieve it is desirable for—to work with the International Atomic 
Agency this way, we would hope to make it possible to give it the 
research reactor assistance for the reactor it plans to buy in the United 
States. But that has not been ddaiatemabol at this point either. 

I might say there is at present in the United States a group of scien- 
ists from Yugoslavia which has been visiting some of the unclassified 
installations of our Atomic Energy Commission. 

Chairman Morcan. How about Indonesia? 

Mr. Fartry. In Indonesia we are only in the stage of negotiating 
an agreement. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to apologize if you thought I was laughing at you, but Yugo- 
slavia is a word that is apt to bring us condtnoaths discussion, even 
SS when both Mr. Fulton and Mrs. Kelly are here. 

{r. Funron. Mrs. Bolton is her usual gracious and quizzical self. 

Mrs. Borron. Thank you. I am just wondering about—you say 
we—we don’t give, but deal in these reactors, in cooperative countries. 
Are they cooperative in that field or in other fields, and what in the 
world has China, Korea, Thailand, Vietnam, even Spain ever done in 
this field that will make them a cooperative country where we would 
be giving these reactors ? 

Mr. Faruey. These are countries for the most part which are just 
beginning the development of atomic energy programs. We believe, 
on the advice of the Atomic Energy Commission that a proper wa 
for them to begin is with the relatively small research reactors whic 
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have great usefulness for training students in universities, for the 
production of isotopes which have applications in research and med- 
icine, and for the actual conduct of research. 

This is, therefore, probably the simplest and most practical first 
step for a country which is, over the long term, interested in the larger, 
more beneficial, economic benefits. It is good to get a solid foundation 
with the smaller machines. These are countries that are making a 
beginning. They are not cooperating in the sense that they have al- 
ready large, established programs. 

Mrs. Boron. It is in a way a method to reach out into the future, 
starting in tomorrow’s world rather than yesterday’s? 

Mr. Farry. This is precisely the case. I think, myself, that one 
of the principal ways in which this program is important is that it 
gives the participating scientists in these countries an opportunity to 
work on a relatively advanced field and thus to provide a program at 
home to which they can go to, where they will nevertheless remain in 
touch with the advanced work that is done iin other parts of the world. 

Mr. Jupp. Those are countries that have shortages of conventional 
fuel. They have a special urgency to get atomic power that can be 
made economically and technically feasible. 

Mr. Farxey. That is correct. At the present time, when there are 
major engineering problems still to be resolved in making atomic 
power, this is the time when they can get their training and their ex- 
perience. So that when nuclear power is available, they are familiar 
with it and we do not run the risk of untrained people handling these 
quite elaborate and, if misused, dangerous machines. 

Mrs. Bouton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keiity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to face the world 
of today. I am just happy that we have been successful in getting 
Spain to give to our own oil companies the right of research and de- 
velopment for oil. I am against this whole program of giving re- 
actors to less developed countries at a cost of $350,000 when they 
need basic assistance. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. On page 4 of your statement are listed contributions to 
the IAEA operating budget of $750,000. Does that mean that we 
are contributing only $750,000 out of the $5,800,000 of the operating 
budget of the 1960 calendar year ? 

Mr. Fartey. I am sorry that the terminology here is so confusing. 
It is set by the Agency, itself. The budget for which they levy assess- 
ments they call the administrative budget. That is $5.8 million. Our 
share of that is a little over 32 percent or as I recall, $1.9 million. 

Mr. Jupp. I figured this $750,000 was too small for our assessment 
under operating or administrative budget. It is our contribution to 
this additional budget about which the chairman is inquiring? 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Where is the money for the regular budget ? 

Mr. Faruey. It is in the regular State Department budget. I be- 
lieve it has already been brought before you. 

Mrs. Ketity. What is the total of our contribution ? 

Mr. Jupp. A third of $5.8 million. 

Mr. Farrer. $1,900,000. It would be the State Department $1,- 
900,000 plus the $750,000. I might recall that the past year while 
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we had authorization for $750,000 on the matching approach, which I 
mentioned to you, the actual share of it called for was $561,000. 
We think we might be called for a little more this year, but that is 
only a prediction. 

Mr. Jupp. My other question is: You say there are 800 applications 
for these nuclear fellowships in the United States. Do you know how 
many applications there have been for such fellowships in the Soviet 
Union to study nuclear phenomenon there ? 

Mr. Fartey. We don’t know precisely. We know it has only been 
a fraction of this. We have done well in this popularity poll. 

Mr. Jupp. It is not necessarily a matter of our leadership or popu- 
larity. Perhaps it is because we are willing to give them all we know 
and the Soviet Union is not willing. It may not be just popularity. 
It may be availability or gullibility, depending on how it is defined. 

Mr. Faruey. It is difficult to say precisely what the reason is. Iam 
certain among the factors is the fact that they would expect to have 
somewhat more freedom of movement in the United States. Appar- 
ently from the reports we have had the students who have gone to the 
Soviet Union have found the technical training, the treatment they 
have had in that respect, to be very good. But beyond that, there is 
nothing we can say firmly in a general way. 

Mr. Jupp. Obviously you were not hurt last year by the cut that the 
Appropriations Committee made because you are going to wind up 
with an estimated unexpended balance at the end of this fiscal year 
which is more than you had a year ago, is that correct? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, we think as a result, the program has matched 
fairly exactly the need. We have tried to take that into account in 
our submission to you this year. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssrern. Do you have a list of the 19 countries that are 
getting this reactor ? 

Mr. Fartry. I believe we can provide that. 

Mr. Farestrern. Will you read them? I understand they are listed 
here on page 135. This is all right. I would lke to inquire about 
some of these. Do we make it a practice of giving these reactors 
irrespective of whether or not these countries obtain any special 
assistance from us or need special assistance ? 

Mr. Fartery. That was not the initial practice, Mr. Farbstein. Ini- 
tially the offer was made by the President in very general terms in 
1955. In the interest of trying to encourage other countries to enter 
this field, we were prepared to assist them by paying half the cost 
of research reactors which they obtained—purchased from us. There 
was not a qualification—— 

Mr. Farsstetn. Since 1955 are there any qualifications, or were 
there any qualifications in 1959 for these grants ? 

Mr. Fartey. No. We have never placed—could I just explain so 
it will not be misleading, that we do require that the other country 
accept from us or from the International Atomic Energy Agency so- 
called safeguarding arrangements to insure that the fuel of the reactor 
is not misused or diverted and there be adequate safety provisions. 

Mr. Farsstetn. Do we inquire of these various countries whether 
they want a reactor or do we wait until they come to us and ask for it? 

Mr. Fartey. Our practice now is to wait until they come. [ should 
say, I believe it was some 4 years ago, we did bring to the attention 
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of virtually all countries in the free world the fact that it was possible 
to enter into agreements for cooperation with us and the fact that 
we were in position to assist in the procurement of U.S. reactors. 

Mr. Farsstern. Did we ever consider asking the countries that 
wanted to buy these things, to pay for them, if they could afford to 
do so? 

Mr. Fartey. This is an offer which is limited to one reactor in each 
country. After one there is no financial assistance—— 

Mr. Faresrern. You didn’t answer my question. 

Mr. Fartery. The initial offer was unqualified and since it was made 
in the form which it was, as a public offer by the President, we did 
not withdraw it or qualify it by 

Mr. Farsstern. In other words, whether or not a country could 
afford to pay for it or not, we gave it to them without requesting 
payment, is that correct ? 

Mr. Farrry. Our assistance, sir, is limited to one-half or $350,000, 
whichever is smaller. So we do—— 

Mr. Farsstretn. Suppose somebody asks me a question on the floor 
in connection with this program: Whether or not Denmark or Sweden 
can afford to pay for these things. What am I going to say? That 
they can or cannot? 

bviously they can. They will ask me if West Germany can afford 
topay. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mrs. Ketiy. Denmark can certainly afford to. 

Mr. Farsstern. I suggest Denmark, Sweden, West Germany, Nor- 
way, Belgium, can afford to pay for these things. How can we an- 
swer by saying, “Well, despite that fact, we gave them $350,000 worth 
of reactor.” What isthe explanation 

Chairman Morean. It might be desirable to invite them to read the 
President’s speech at the United Nations. 

Mr. Fartey. I think 

Mr. Farsstern. That is an answer. 

Mr. Fartey. The answer I was about to make would have been 
substantially the same. The chairman’s is much more terse. 

However, I wish to amend my reply to Mr. Farbstein’s question 
concerning grants for research reactors to countries that can afford 
to pay for such equipment. 

For the last 18 months or so the Department, as a matter of policy, 
has discouraged requests for assistance under both the research re- 
actor and equipment grant programs from countries that can pay 
for such equipment from their own resources. 

Mr. Farsstern. No more questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. I believe seriously that our U.S. atoms for peace pro- 
gram as presented by President Bisenhower to the United Nations is 
one of the greatest strokes of statesmanship we have had in a long time 
in this country, showing the attitude of our country in helping peo- 
ples around the world, regardless of their location or acount, to 


pro 
Mr. Farsstern. If the gentleman will yield. I don’t worry where 
they are or whothey are. The question is: Should they be given $350,- 
000 worth of reactor when they can afford to pay for it, themselves? 
That is the only question I am asking. 
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Chairman Morgan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. Am I allowed to proceed ? 

Chairman Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futton. The atoms for peace program of the United States 
has the purpose to afford to our allies and friendly countries the 
benefits of our U.S. progress in atomic energy which would not other- 
wise be available to these countries through their own efforts. 

We must not forget this program atoms for peace was started near 
the beginning of the atomic age and the emphasis had been placed on 
the use of atomic energy for bombs and warlike purposes. When 
President Eisenhower spoke at the United Nations, it was a com- 
pletely new and a tremendously well-received program that was 
aimed at showing that the United States first would share its atomic 
successes and secondly, would help other nations advance when many 
of these nations were short of power and fuels. 

This was, if anything, a contribution by the U.S. people to progress. 
I believe that possibly the few hundred ceomeeh dollars spent on 
showing these countries that we do want them to get ahead, and we 
do want them to participate with us in the sharing of atom progress 
for peace, is a tremendously worthwhile project. 

I do believe that we at the beginning were tremendously optimistic 
over what atomic energy would do in supplying the void in many 
countries in the use of power and in replacing their lack of fuel. 

As the course has been run, there has been a more sober second 
thought, and many people have been looking to find out whether in 
the balance of the economic needs and the economic costs, atomic 
energy is a good source of power for various areas of this country as 
well as various areas of the world, including the countries mentioned. 

That brings us to this question: Are we on our U.S. atoms for peace 
program, that I have favored, now in a position to justify it economi- 
cally in these countries abroad as a reasonable and a not too costly 
substitute for other means of power which might. be provided? 

That means that in the balance of economics—is this atoms for peace 
program feasible during the coming fiscal year and secondly, in the 
succeeding years which we can look ahead to, in 3 or 4 years? 

I would rather you not to answer that at this point to take the time, 
but I would like for you to put it in the record. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Farley. 

Mrs. Boron. May I too say thank you for your very clear state- 
ment. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you. Mr. John Grady. 

Mr. Fuuiton. With the chairman’s permission, could I put into the 
record at the close of my remarks a reference to page 4, paragraphs 
21, 22, 23, and 24 of the statement of Mr. John F. Floberg, Commis- 
sioner of the Atomic Energy—— 

Chairman Morean. The entire statement is in the record. 

Mr. Furron. I want this portion specifically in reference to my 
remarks. 

Chairman Morcan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The paragraphs above referred to are as follows :) 

21. A major U.S. policy announcement made at the IAEA General Conference 
in September 1959 was that the Agency had progressed to the point where the 
United States would use it more and more as a means to channel its assistance 
in the international cooperation program, particularly for underdeveloped areas. 
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22. Consonant with that policy, the United States pledged its support to several 
programs which are financed in whole or in part through the Agency’s operational 
budget. Among these are expansion of technical assistance, giving priority to 
waste disposal problems in the Agency health and safety program, and increased 
efforts in nuclear research and isotope applications. 

23. The administrative budget of the Agency is made up of assessments of 
the 70 members. It amounts to $5,800,000 for the 1960 calendar year. This 
budget does not, however, provide for all of the technical assistance efforts of 
the IAEA. The majority of the Agency’s technical programs are funded through 
the operational budget made up of voluntary contributions. The annual goal 
of this budget is $1,500,000. The United States contributes half of this amount 
in the following manner : $500,000 is pledged outright ; another $250,000 is made 
available to match contributions paid in by member states after the $1 million 
mark is reached. 

24. We are proposing that the United States continue this support. The 
contributions of other nations are increasing, and for us to do less would be 
extremely damaging to U.S. leadership in the Agency. 

Chairman Morgan. You have a statement, Mr. Grady, and you may 


proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. GRADY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR MANAGE- 
MENT, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Gravy. I am glad to have this first opportunity, ladies and 
gentlemen, to appear before this committee. 

The proposed fiscal year 1961 appropriation for administrative ex- 
penses of the International Cooperation Administration, section 
411(b), is $40 million. It is estimated that $300,000 of prior year 
balances will become available for obligation in fiscal year 1961 which, 
together with the requested appropriation, will provide a total of 
$40.3 million for administrative expenses. 

The amount appropriated under section 411(b) for administrative 
expenses in fiseal year 1960 was $38 million, plus unobligated balances, 
or a total of $38,510,000. This amount includes approximately $81,000 
for activities funded by ICA from this appropriation in fiscal year 
1960 for which funds are being requested im fiscal year 1961 by the 
Department of State under section 411(c) of the Mutual Security Act. 
For comparable purposes, therefore, the requested ICA administrative 
expense availability for fiscal year 1961 is $1,871,000 more than the 
fiscal year 1960 amount of $38,429,000. 

This increase of $1,871,000 is required primarily to provide for the 
opening of new oversea locations, to strengthen the staff at relatively 
new locations opened in the past year or two, to cover full-year costs 
of positions partially funded in fiscal year 1960, and to take care of 
the contributions to the new Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959 (Public Law 86-382), 

The sum of $842,500, or nearly half of the requested net, increase, is 
required for Africa, where some 24 new American positions are re- 
quested to strengthen staffs in existing posts and where 15 other 
American positions are needed to staff at least 3 new posts. 

A further $870,000 is required by reason of relatively inflexible in- 


creased requirements such as: Automatic periodic pay increases for 


American employees ($306,000) ; similar increases in wage scale ad- 
justments for foreign nationals ($189,000) ; additonal State Depart- 
ment and participating agency support costs ($155,000) ; the agency 
contribution to the new Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
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($135,000) ; and additional civil service retirement contributions and 
other miscellaneous objects of expenditure ($85,000). 

Funds appropriated for administrative expenses under the author- 
ity of section 411(b) will be used during fiscal year 1961 in Washing- 
ton and in more than 65 oversea locations to administer economic 
assistance programs for which the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration is responsible, and permit planning, directing, and control- 
ling the program in accordance with sound concepts of management. 
The amount requested will make it possible for ICA to carry out the 
objectives of the economic assistance program for which it is re- 
sponsible, including executive direction of the entire program, eco- 
nomic and business analyses of programs and projects, financial and 
management control, and administrative support of economic assist- 
ance activities in Washington and in the field. These administrative 
funds defray the costs of salaries, transportation, and related expenses 
for the personnel required to dev elop and screen the program for 
each country, to assure that economic assistance achieves the stated 
objectives, and to insure that our economic assistance resources (tech- 
nicians, funds, materials, and equipment) are properly managed and 
effectiv ely controlled. 

Included in this estimate is $700,000 for continuation of the over- 
sea personnel program. This is approximately the same amount 
planned in fiscal year 1960 to continue the program inaugurated in 
fiscal year 1959 by special authorization of the Congress to strengthen 
the personnel management program by improving recruitment, selec- 
tion, training, assignment, and utilization of oversea employees. 

Improvements in the agency’s training program, especially orien- 
tation, language and refresher training, have continued in the present 
fiscal year. During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960, 93 employees 
completed full-time language training in Washington. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of our oversea staff is taking language training at 
post. The objective of our language training program is to enable 
persons occupying positions where language is essential (approxi- 
mately one-third of all ICA oversea positions) to acquire the required 
proficiency during the first 6 months of assignment. From July 1, 
1959, to December 31, 1959, 254 persons were given the opportunity 
to update present technical ‘skills, to acquire broader or related skills, 
and to receive junior officer training. A special African studies pro- 
gram has been initiated, with the assistance of the academic and re- 
search facilities of Boston University, to provide intensive and spe- 
cialized training for the officers who will staff the expanding U.S. pro- 
grams in tropical A frica. 

This first group, as Mr. Riddleberger indicated to you last week, 
will be the first group of 20 African trainees and will complete their 
training in May 1960. 

The agency expects to have about 3,400 program-funded techni- 
clans overseas on June 30, 1960, as a result of a net increase of some 
250 technicians during this fiscal year. Although net additions during 
the first half of fiscal year 1960 did not meet our expectations, the 

— hired 426 oversea program technicians, during this same 
eri The 858 separations during this same 6 months was a little 
‘igher than the average of the past few years, but present indica- 

tions are that progress during the remainder of the year will enable 
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us to meet our essential requirements for fiscal year 1960 and at the 
same time continue to maintain high personnel standards. 

In order to use the same security tests for ICA employees as are 
applied to employees of the Department of State, Department of 
Defense, and most other Federal agencies, and required by Executive 
Order 10450, the Agency is requesting repeal of section 531 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. This would place an appli- 
cant for employment with ICA in the same posture as an applicant for 
most other Federal agencies. 

The Office of the Deputy Director for Operations was reorganized 
in March 1959 to include both the egionill offices and the technical 
and program implementing organizations. I would like to emphasize 
that this change was in response to a finding by the Subcommittee for 
Review of the Mutual Security Programs of this committee. Other 
extensive changes made in the Washington organization during the 
fiscal year 1960, beginning July 1, 1959, have evolved from the basic 
reorganization of the Office of the Deputy Director for Operations. 
We feel that these rearrangements will accelerate and improve the 
agency’s headquarters support of oversea economic programs and 
projects. 

Funds requested under this appropriation include costs for ICA 
administrative functions in connection with titles I and II of Public 
Law 480, as amended. It is planned that funds required for the 
administration of section 416(4) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, will be obtained by reimbursement from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

In conclusion, the increase for fiscal year 1961 is being requested in 
the sincere belief that the additional positions and supporting funds 
are required to enable ICA to administer adequately and efficiently 
the programs for which it is responsible. 

I thank you for the support that the Congress, and, in particular, 
this committee, has given ICA in the past which has provided the 
basic legislative authority for improvements in administrative and 
financial management. 

Chairman Morcan. Thank you, Mr. Grady. For the committee’s 
information, Mr. Grady is a former member of the FBI. How long 
were you with them, Mr. Grady ? 

Mr. Gravy. Seven years. 

Chairman Morean. 1940-47? 

Mr. Gravy. Yes, beginning asa messenger in the FBI. 

Mr. Futron. I think that should put him above suspicion. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Grady, last year the amount of the ap- 
propriations were $38 million, and this year you are requesting $40 
a That is a request of $2 million over the appropriation of last 
year 

Mr. Gravy. It is roughly that. It is $1,871,000. 

Chairman Morcan. You listed the new positions in Africa, and 
then the automatic increases which amount to $870,000, which would 
make up nearly the $2 million increase requested this year? 

Mr. Gravy. That is correct. 

Chairman Morean. I have no further questions. Mrs. Bolton? 

Mrs. Borron. I would like to ask you about your training program 
and where does that take place? At the Institute? 
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Mr. Gravy. Actually we have training, Mrs. Bolton, that would 
include this Boston course which I know you are familiar with. 

This is a training course on which we have contracted for classes 
of 20. Weare in the middle of the first now and are about to graduate 
this first group. We have a similar program being conducted by the 
Johns Hopkins School here. This is a contract that we have entered 
into for six courses. We are in the midst of the fourth class at this 
time. There are about 20 in each one of these classes. 

In addition, we have a 3-week orientation course for new employees, 
1 week of which is handled by the Foreign Service Institute. Re- 
fresher training courses are provided for technicians who came back 
from overseas and need reorientation in their specialties. 

We also furnish extensive language training. A survey determined 
that approximately 31 percent of our positions overseas require lan- 
guage proficiency if these people are to do the job in a fully satis- 
factory manner. 

Mrs. Bouron. Is one hard language essential or is the language 
essential mostly soft ? 

Mr. Gravy. Mostly soft; but not entirely. 

We have provided language training for 93 employees in Wash- 
ington during the first 6 months of the current fiscal year. We orig- 
inally thought that an 8-week course would be adequate. It is now 
clear, however, that our needs can be met adequately only through a 
16-week very intensive course. This is a good 8-hour-a-day course. 

We also have the Foreign Service Institute assisting us in language 
training at our oversea posts. Today we have about a quarter of our 
oversea people in language training. During the first half of this 
fiscal year about 350 wives have also taken the course. 

Mrs. Borron. I was going to ask you that. 

Mr. Grapy,. At no extra cost to the Government. 

Mrs. Botton. How many—— 

Mr. Grapy. Better than 1,000 employees during the first 6 months. 

Mrs. Bouron. Are the wives doing it as a part of the appointment 
or it is purely voluntary ? 

Mr. Geant This is voluntary. 

Mrs. Bouron. Do you anticipate using more progressive arguments 
so that you get more of them ? 

Mr. Grapy. Actually, I have not yet had the opportunity to 
thoughtfully consider this question. With an oversea group that is 
now participating to the extent of about one-quarter of the force, it 
seems to me we may be coming fairly close to meeting our 
requirements, 

I would like to ask one of my deputies who is here, our Director of 
Personnel, Mr. Hinderer, if he would add to this. 

Mr. Hinverer. One of our problems with wives is that we are not 
authorized by law to pay for their training. So we only put them 
in training on a space available basis. Otherwise, I am sure that we 
could get many more. 

Mrs. Botron. I was wondering where the lag came. If it comes 
in the pay end of it, I can understand that you couldn’t necessarily 
do it and would have to take them on a space available. 

Of course, you have in your organization rather severe physical 
examinations. 


Mr. Gravy. Yes. 
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Mrs. Bouron. For the wives and family also. 

Mr. Grapy. Yes, the wife and the youngsters. 

Mrs. Boiron. That is all I have at the moment. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. You are asking for an increase this year over fiscal 
year 1960. You state on page 1 of your statement: 

This increase of $1,871,000 is required primarily to provide for the opening of 
new oversea locations, to strengthen the staff at relatively new locations opened 
in the past year or two, to cover full-year costs of positions partially funded 
in 1960, and take care of the contributions to the new Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959. 

Would you please give us in detail, in more detail, a statement 
of the expansion of the program in these new overseas locations as 
well as the expansion in other new locations through strengthenin 
of staff. If you will go through the statement and pick up the deta 
of where the people will be sent that you are speaking of, for example, 
the first group of 20 African trainees will complete their training in 
May 1960, at the top of page 4 of your statement. 

There has been previous criticism to some of us on the committee 
of the hiring of outside people to do the training and also of possibly 
renting high cost rental space in the District of Columbia. 

Would you please put a statement in on each of those for the record ? 

(The information is as follows:) 


PLANNED ASSIGNMENTS OF PERSONNEL IN FIRST AFRICAN TRAINING PROGRAM, 
ENDING IN May 1960 


Guinea 2, Kenya (East Africa) 3, Nigeria 9, Somalia 2, Sudan 1, Sierra Leone 
1, United Kingdom (Dependent Overseas Territories) 1, Washington 1. 

Mrs. Bouron. Would the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Are you referring to the ArngbOn Towers? 

Mr. Funron. In part—I would like to have them bring that ques- 
tion uptodate. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Boiron. I am for the record saying that I have found that 
is the cheapest location in the District. 

Mr. Gravy. We will furnish the figures. 

Mr. Fuuron. I have a point to make, that has been brought out 
by the book “The Ugly American.” Will you please state what 
in your training program particularly adapts the trainees to the par- 
ticular locations and, likewise, particularly adapts them to the culture 
and the progress as well as local customs of the peoples to where they 
may be sent ? 

Mr. Gravy. You wish a comment from me or something for the 
record ? 

Mr. Fuuron. Please put it in the record. 

On the change of the security test for ICA ompie ees, I would 
like to have specifically the various requirements, the Executive Or- 
der 10450 as well as the section 531 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, put in at this point in the record so that they can 
be compared and then have your comments as to what the change will 
do in respect to security. 

Mrs. Botton. Mr. Chairman—— 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 
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Mrs. Bouton. You ask for eight supergrade positions. 

Mr. Gravy. I believe they are for the mutual security program as 
a whole. Mr. Dillon has asked for eight. He has the responsibility 
for that. "sal 

Mrs. Boron. You have made several charges of poor administra- 
tors of mutual security which we are glad of. Will the fund that 
you have asked for cover the expense of putting adequate people 
in there? Will you have money to control the operations of your 
organization ? 

Mr. Gravy. This is an extremely difficult question, Mrs. Bolton. 
Our considered judgment is that this amount will meet our known 
administrative requirements. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. You had said on page 5 of our statement that funds 
requested under this appropriation—really, “authorizations” is what 
you mean—include costs for ICA administrative functions in con- 
nection with titles I and IT of Public Law 480 as amended. 

I would like to have you set out.in detail what those costs are and 
give us a breakdown of them, as well as show what products are being 
distributed. 

Mr. Grapy. We will be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Futon. It might be wise also to give the percentage of total 
in relation to the total amount handled. This would give the admin- 
istrative cost of the total amount handled so we can see what kind of 
a sufficiency there is in that part of the program. 

I had an amendment last year that was approved by the committee 
and the House. Senator Humphrey had a somewhat similar amend- 
ment in the Senate which was compromised on the final form of the 
act. The conference committee report retained the provision on the 
use of local currencies and counterpart funds for scientific purposes; 
that is, the use of the funds for translations, scientific books, docu- 
ments, treatises, monographs, and also for the distribution of such 
materials, the distribution being to various organizations, institutions. 

I would like you particularly to put in the record what has been 
done, or by way of proposals, if the program is not already set up, 
of broadening the field of management personnel in working toward 
a broader exchange of scientific materials, so that we can have a 
broadening of the scientifie base in this country and in many ways 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars by finding what other people 
have invented and what progress they have made. 

This program gives the United States a screening of the programs 
of science that we are now working on in research and development 
as against the research and development programs of other countries, 
including those countries that might be said to be in the Soviet sphere. 
For example, we now exchange, according to the Library of Congress 
figures, 85,000 to 90,000 documents from the United States to Russia 
each year, and they exchange with us 85,000 to. 90,000 documents. But 
in addition to that, and in addition to the several thousand contracts 
that we have with universities and private institutions for, transla- 
tions, I am interested in a broadening of the program under the Mu- 
tual Security Act, both under the Public Law 480 ‘funds as well as 
under local currencies and counterpart funds generated through other 
sections of the Mutual Security Act, to see that wé have'a tremendous 
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broadening of this translation’ and ‘distributive function. 
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For example, we are not monitoring in any complete respect the 
publications from Communist China of a scientific nature. As a 
matter of fact, I understand we are only monitoring about 20 of their 
regular publications out of the total group. If we, as a mutual security 
function, would monitor their scientific developments, we would then 
know where they are on various programs of science, such as missiles, 
atomic energy, space. 

The rather remarkable thing about scientific literature, is that the 
most of the world’s scientists are not held back by political considera- 
tion. Many of these programs are set out in great clarity and the 
research and development areas are also outlined. 

This program will cause quite a saving on certain basic research 
roblems. In certain instances, we have already found the Russians 
1ave accomplished certain research and we were already starting such 

a program. 

The reason I have emphasized this program is this: I think it is 
a tremendously important function of the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration to come up with a scientific gage of progress for us in foreign 
areas, that can be done with funds that at present are lying fallow, 
are lying idle with no use. 

The second point is that in many of these countries they have good 
scientific personnel not being used, and they have many people with 
a cultural background that will let them translate scientific materials 
in a number of languages. 

So that certainly those refugees or professional people who are in 
the economy of foreign countries that are often at the bottom of 
the economic heap could be put to work on some of these things that 
will be of great gain to the mutual security of the free world and 
the United States. 

Mr. Gravy. We will get together whatever we can on this very 
broad subject and have it introduced into the record. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Grady. 

Mr. Grapy. May I go back to one question that you asked and 
make a comment or two about it. This is the security question. I 
would like to touch on this. I think it might lend itsel 

Mr. Furron. You can put a statement in the record if you will, 
please. 

Mr. Gravy. All right, sir. As you wish. 

(The following information has been supplied in response to Mr. 
Fulton :) 

Representative Fulton has requested information as to the possibility of uti- 
lizing foreign currencies which have been generated under title I of Public Law 
480 and certain other programs, and which are not allocated or planned for use 
for other purposes, for expanded scientific activities, particularly for the dissemi- 
nation of scientific information by such means as the translation, distribution 
and exchange of scientific treatises and similar materials. 

This subject has two aspects: 

1. Activities primarily for the benefit of the United States, such as translations 
of foreign scientific publications into English and monitoring of Soviet bloc publi- 
eations in order that the United States may be better informed as to current 
scientific progress, and 

2. Activities for the benefit of foreign countries, such as research directed 
at the solution of problems affecting underdeveloped areas or the distribution 
abroad of scientific information which can be utilized in solving such problems. 


Scientific programs for U.8. benefit 
Scientific activities for U.S. benefit fall outside the scope of the mutual security 
program and related foreign assistance programs, and are administered by agen- 
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cies other than ICA. It may be noted that under the terms of our agreements 
with foreign countries only a portion, and usually the smaller portion, of U.S. 
owned or controlled local currencies can be used for primarily U.S. benefit acti- 
vities, and that this “U.S. use” portion is available in amounts in excess of 
normal U.S. requirements in only six countries. 

The use of local currency accruing to the United States from sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480) for activities of this kind is authorized by two 
provisions of Public Law 480, section 104(k), administered by the National 
Science Foundation, and section 104(n), administered by the Library of Congress. 

Not all local currency owned or controlled by the United States can be used 
for activities of primary benefit to the United States. The major portion of 
the proceeds accruing under each Public Law 480 sales agreement is set aside 
under the terms of the agreement for use for the benefit of the country deposit- 
ing the currency. All proceeds accruing to the United States from sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act 
and all but a small portion of the counterpart deposited under the Mutual 
Security Act is used for the benefit of the foreign country. In the case of Public 
Law 480, an assurance that the major portion of the currency paid by the 
purchasing country to the United States will be used for the benefit of the 
country is usually a necessary concession in negotiating the sales agreement. 
Currencies are normally generated by dollar expenditures under the Mutual 
Security Act in amounts necessary to meet mutual security program require- 
ments in the countries concerned, and their diversion to programs of primary 
benefit to the United States would in miost cases necessitate increased expendi- 
tures of mutual security dollars in order to meet program requirements in the 
countries whose currency is diverted. 

According to estimates of the Bureau of the Budget, currency which may be 
used for the benefit of the United States is available in amounts in excess of 
normal U.S. requirements only in six countries—Poland, Yugoslavia, the United 
Arab Republic, Israel, Pakistan, and India (see report to the Committee on 
Appropriations, U.S. Senate, on “Control Over the Use of Foreign Currencies,” 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, January 1960.) It is only in these 
countries, therefore, that scientific activities for the benefit of the United States 
could be appreciably expanded without reducing U.S.-owned local currencies 
below the level of regular U.S. requirements. 


Scientific programs for the benefit of foreign countries 


ICA is the principal agency responsible for programs involving use of foreign 
currencies to benefit or help in the economic development of other countries. 
ICA is strongly sympathetic to the use of such currencies in the fields of health 
and education as especially important in promoting economic development and 
has in fact succeeded in obtaining broad use of local currency in these fields, as 
indicated below. There are, on the other hand, certain limitations inherent in 
the programing of “country use” currency that limit the possibilities for special 
emphasis on any one particular use of currency for all countries. In addition, 
a new provision added last year in Public Law 480 may seriously limit our 
ability henceforth to encourage the use of these currencies for health, education, 
and science activities. 

ICA has made a special effort to encourage use of local currency for health 
and education activities, an effort which has resulted in the programing of the 
equivalent of over $50 million in fiscal year 1960 for health projects and an 
estimated $30 million for education. With regard specifically to preparation and 
distribution of scientific information, ICA carries out such activities principally 
as part of its projects under the mutual security program. For example scien- 
tific and technical materials are distributed to participants engaged in technical 
cooperation training programs and these participants are assisted in subscribing 
to trade journals in their field of interest upon completion of their training. In 
addition, scientific and technical literature is forwarded regularly to ICA’s tech- 
nicians in the field, who in turn distribute this literature to the technicians and 
trainees in the country who work with them on ICA projects. Inasmuch as the 
distribution of scientific information is usually done in connection with projects 
also involving other activities, it is difficult to assess the extent to which local 
currency contributions to the financing of these projects can be said to have been 
used for the dissemination of scientific information as such. 

Any particular use of currency available for the benefit of other countries is 
subject to priorities established for the allocation of the country’s usually limited 
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resources among competing claims. This results from the fact that the use of 
such currency represents the use of the foreign country’s own resources for its 
own benefit. For this reason the country is encouraged to take the initiative in 
planning the use of the currency and coordinating these uses with its overall 
development and budget plans and with the mutual security program in the 
country. 

Another difficulty stands in the way of use of Public Law 480 currency re- 
served for use for the benefit of foreign countries for health and education pro- 
grams and for translation and distribution of scientific information. A new 
proviso was added to section 104 of Public Law 480 prohibiting the allocation 
of currency after June 30, 1960, under any provision of Public Law 480 for a 
purpose specified in section 104(k) of Public Law 480 except in amounts specified 
in appropriation acts. Inasmuch as section 104(k) provides for science programs 
and health and education programs, currency reserved for the use of foreign 
countries must be allocated after June 30, 1960, for other purposes of benefit 
to that country unless appropriation action is taken. It may well be that 
countries will prefer to use Public Law 480 currency in other types of activities 
which contribute to the country’s development and with respect to health, educa- 
tion, and translation and distribution of scientific information, to the extent they 
do not decide to cut back their activities in these fields, to use other sources of 
their own currency which are available to them without these procedural com- 
plications. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Grady. 

Our next witness is Dr. Eugene Campbell, Office of the Public 
Health, ICA, and Dr. Porterfield, Deputy Surgeon General, U.S 
Public Health Service. Do both of you have statements? 

Dr. Porrerristp. I have a statement which I would like to file, sir. 

Chairman Morean. As soon as Dr. Campbell finishes, you can file 
your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR, EUGENE P. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Dr. Campsety. I am Dr. Eugene P. Campbell, Director, Office of 
Public Health of the ICA. I have a short statement to present three 
special programs. The first one is malaria eradication. 


I. MALARIA ERADICATION 


The proposal for the fiscal year 1961 worldwide malaria eradication 
program is shown in detail in the con, ional presentation book— 
nonregional program. It is proposed that $38 million of special 
assistance funds be utilized for U.S. assistance durmg the fourth year 
of the malaria eradication program. This amount of US. assistance 
is necessary if the program is to proceed without. unnecessary delays. 

1. By the end of 1959, 414,404,000 people were being protected 
against malaria in the 25 countries which the United States was as- 
sisting bilaterally in the program. Of particular interest is the suc- 
cess. of the program in Taiwan. No new cases of malaria were dis- 
covered in that country in 1959. It appears that Taiwan will. be the 
first country in Asia to complete eradication of the disease. 

2. Certain problems have heen encountered which tend to delay the 
development of the eradication campaign in some countries. For ex- 
ample, in. countries such: as. India, Indonesia, and Brazil, the magni- 
tude of the operation, coupled with political, administrative, and fi- 
nancial problems, make it necessary to proceed by stages, progressively 


covering the malarious areas. 
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3. At the request of ICA an expert panel of internationally known 
American technical experts in the field of malariology is now studying 
the worldwide malaria eradication program, with particular reference 
to participation of the United States. Their preliminary findings defi- 
nitely show that, even considering all the problems, malaria can and is 
being eradicated. 

Furthermore, real progress is being made, and momentum achieved, 
during these initial years of concentrated worldwide effort which be- 
gan in fiscal 1958. ‘These results have come as a direct consequence 
of substantial assistance and participation by the United States. By 
fiscal year 1963 the goal of eradication will be much closer to realiza- 
tion. 

4, Funding of the overall program for fiseal years 1958 and 1959 and 
estimated funding for fiscal years 1960-62 is shown in table 4, attached 
to the presentation. 

I can give you the page on that. It is pages 48, 49, 50, and 51 of the 
nonregional book. 

It Should be noted that governments having malaria are paying 
approximately one-half of the total cost of eradication. 

The malaria eradication program is well underway, and there is 
every indication that the eradication of malaria can be achieved. 
Success, however, will depend upon continued U.S. support of the 
program at the requested funding level. 


Il. COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The community water supply development program was pre- 
sented and described to the 1st session of the 86th Congress. It pro- 
vides U.S. support and leadership in a coordinated effort directed 
toward the control of diarrheal diseases, the most destructive remain- 
ing communicable disease in most underdeveloped countries. This is 
being accomplished through the stimulation of nationwide water sup- 
ply programs. 

The United States is assisting cooperating countries to develop or 
strengthen business-type, self-sustaining institutions which will plan 
and aid financing, construction, and management of water supply 
systems at the community level. 

This is a program which admirably meets mutual security criteria. 

1. In terms of feasibility it ranks very high. Community water 
supplies are popular with cooperating country officials and with the 
people. 

2. Water is not only the key factor in the control of diarrheal 
diseases but contributes substantially to the reduction of lice, scabies, 
and filth diseases among population groups. 

3. For economic progress safe, potable water is essential to the 
health and incre efficiency of the labor force and to the establish- 
ment and growth of industry. 

4. The program is conceived on the basis. of maximum utilization of 
community resources to supply potable water to their people, thus 
reducing the drain on state and‘national governments, 

§ Perhaps most important of all, this:is.a positive program which 
is self-sustaining and self-generating,-..It. has a cunrulative and com- 
pouneting effect on the health, social and economic development of the 
ocal community and the nation. 

51905 —60——pt. 46 
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In the short time since the program was approved implementation 
has been going on at a rapid pace. As planned, the activity is con- 
centrated in assisting the cooperating governments, including their 
local and community authorities, to develop the technical, professional, 
and institutional means to supply potable water to their citizens on a 
businesslike basis. 

This is a coordinated program in which multilateral agencies, World 
Health Organization, Pan American Health Organization, and 
International Cooperation Administration, are cooperating. 

The development of water supply institutions in the cooperating 
countries will be one of the first and most important activities in the 
order of priorities. Well conceived and properly organized, they 
will have a long and lasting effect. 

Many countries have already taken important initial steps in plan- 
ning these institutions. Requests for assistance in furthering this 
effort have come from Ecuador, Peru, Costa Rica, Ceylon, and Korea. 

Several others including Yugoslavia, India, Jamaica, and Brazil 
ane requested assistance in other closely related aspects of institution 

uilding. 

Modest grants of assistance have been made to Peru and Ecuador 
while several others are in preparation. 

A team of expert consultants is presently in India with others defi- 
nitely planned for Ceylon and Yugoslavia. 

Training and education to develop and upgrade personnel to staff 
the evolving institutions must progress simultaneously. During the 
past year both International Cooperation Administration and the 
World Health Organization and Pan American Health Organization 
have sponsored special training courses and seminars. These will be 
expanded in all areas of the world. 

A special course in ground-water development for public water 
supplies was given at the University of Minnesota for 45 students 
from 22 countries. This will be repeated again during the univer- 
sity summer session of 1960. 

ater on this year the course will be offered in Latin America 
and in one other area, possibly the Middle East. 

One special seminar for Mediterranen countries was held in Amalfi, 
Italy, in December under sponsorship of World Health Organization 
and attended by International Cooperation Administration engineers. 
Others are planned for the Far East later this year with ICA 
collaboration. 

A special course in waterworks management for engineers is sched- 
uled for April 1960 and others tentatively scheduled for Central and 
South America and for the Far East later in the year. 

World Health Organization and Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion have played a leading role in promoting management training 
with close cooperation of International Cooperation Administration. 

The bilateral programs will become increasingly active as this type 
of training begins to be organized within countries. 

The coming months and years will be marked by a growing volume 
of expert consultation assistance in all phases of community water 
supply development—planning, organization, financing, design, con- 
struction, operation and management. 
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The matter of special investigation, research, and development 
is receiving increased attention. While a great deal of effort is placed 
on this phase of water supply in the United States, very little has been 
done on the problem in less-developed countries. 

Spot investigations in Puerto Rico and Costa Rica have given 
promise of important economic cause and effect. relationships aN 
associated with water supplies. Negotiations are underway with 
Northwestern University to investigate this area more intensively. 

Plans are in progress to study specific problems with cooperating 
countries in the field. In Brazil one of their institutions is being ap- 
proached to investigate, under field conditions, various methods of 
assessing shallow ground water source with simple, imexpensive 
equipment. 

A survey is underway in about 55 countries to determine the amount 
and types of water supply equipment and materials being produced. 

It is proposed that $2.1 million be used in this program for fiscal 
year 1961, broken down according to the table in the presentation. It 
is at the beginning of the presentation. It is on page 55. 


Ill, INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The purpose of this proposal is to assist the World Health Organ- 
ization to develop a program of research in international] health mat- 
ters of interest to its 90 members. 

The United States made a $300,000 contribution in fiscal year 1959 
to initiate a study, $500,000 in 1960 to take the first steps in this direc- 
tion, and it is proposed to contribute $500,000 in fiscal year 1961. 

A partial list of elements in this program are— 

(1) Standardization of nomenclature, drugs, and techniques of 
examination ; 
(2) Epidemiologic studies of a variety of diseases of vital in- 
terest to all countries; 
2 Training of scientists; and 
4) Development.of international reference centers for tumors. 
To date progress has been made in all four areas. 

World Health Organization has proposed a research program for 
1961 which would cost $2.7 million. Of these funds the Director Gen- 
eral has requested the Assembly to appropriate $750,000 from the 
regular budget, the remainder to be raised by voluntary contributions 
to the special account for research. 

The United States proposes that $500,000 of mutual security funds 
be contributed to the special account. 

The Director General of World Health Organization proposes the 
following allocation of funds for research : 

Percent 
Communicable disease research 
Cancer, heart disease, and nutrition research 
Human radiation studies 
Planning for additional research 
Central administration in World Health Organization 

Chairman Moran. Thank you, Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Porterfield, your statement will be inserted at this point. 

Dr. PorrerrreiD. I am glad to have a chance to present it and en- 
dorse this program. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Porrerrrep. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear before 
this committee in connection with the oe that the United States 
continue to support worldwide health projects through the World 
Health Organization and other avenues by provision of funds ap- 
propriated under the Mutual Security Act. 

he United States has played a leading role in three such programs : 
Malaria eradication, the provision of safe community water supplies, 
and the support of medical research on an international basis. 


MALARIA 


The global malaria eradication program is the world’s first inter- 
national effort to eradicate a disease. More than 90 nations and other 
political entities have entered the campaign and the majority of these 
require assistance from the World Health Organization, the Pan 
American Health Organization, the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
and the International Cooperation Administration of the United 
States. 

Encouraging progress is being made toward the goal of eradication. 
The program will succeed provided that the United States and other 
nations continue to give the financial and technical assistance required 
over the next few years. 

The need for continued support of the program is in no way dimin- 
ished by successes to date; indeed, the impressive momentum of the 
program increases it. 

The program is the greatest public health campaign eyer waged 
against a single disease in the history of man, and our country has 
much to gain by its suecessful conclusion. We have supported the 
program generously in the past and for very practical reasons we must 
continue to give our full assistance, both financial and technical. 

Although we eradicated the disease from within our own boundaries 
almost 10 years ago, it would be erroneous to consider malaria as an 
abstract problem of no direct concern of ours. It imposes a very real 
economic tax directly upon the United States wherever it compromises 
the efficiency of commerce. 

In addition to loss of lives, malaria costs the world billions of dollars 
each year in economic losses in the form of wages, labor output, crop 
production, medical care, and real estate values, among others. 

The disease continually retards the development. of potential con- 
sumers of agricultural and industrial products. 

The logic of giving support to the worldwide program becomes clear 
when comparing the costs of eradication against the staggering annual 
costs to the world in economic burdens, loss of initiative and deteriora- 
tion of the moral fiber of nations afflicted with malaria. 

Let me cite a few rather startling comparisons of the cost of malaria 
and the cost of eradicating the disease : 

In the United States, before World War II, malaria was costing us 
about $500 million a year in medical bills and hospital care, loss of 
earnings, and lowered productivity. Over'a period of 10 years—from 
1942 to 1952—the disease was completely eradicated from the United 
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States at a cost of approximately $54 million—about one-tenth of what 
it had been costing the country each year. 

In Mexico it is estimated that some $175 million worth of economic 
loss results each year from malaria, whereas the total cost of a 5-year 
eradication program is expected to be only about $30 million. 

The situation in India is very dramatic. It is estimated that ma- 
laria incapacitates 50 million Indiaus each year and causes annual eco- 
nomic losses of about $500 million. The total cost of malaria eradi- 
cation in India— to extend over a number of years—will be less than 
half the present yearly loss from the disease. 

There are similar comparisons in other countries. It has been 
proved many times over that when a country is freed of malaria there 
is stepped-up industrial activity, increased agricultural production, 
and an acceleration in the construction of roads, houses, and industrial 
plants. 

I do not need to dwell at length on the effect that malaria in other 
countries has on our own economy. The lesser developed countries 
in which malaria is endemic have fewer goods to export and less 
money with which to buy imported goods. 

As more and more areas of the world are freed of malaria, im- 
proved foreign economies will result in expansion of our foreign 
markets, permitting us to import goods at more favorable prices. 

In light of this, it seems abundantly clear that from «a purely selfish 
and economic standpoint it behooves the United States to give vig- 
orous support to the malaria eradication campaign until the disease 
has ceased to exist. 

But I’m sure that none of us here looks at the malaria problem 
from a strictly economic viewpoint. This country cannot ignore the 
human misery of nations plagued by a debilitating disease when it is 
within our means to help banish it forever. 

President. Eisenhower, in his recent message requesting the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for the mutual security program, said : 

The United States is a privileged nation. Its citizens enjoy a measure of 
prosperity and well-being and an extent of liberty under free institutions un- 
equaled in the history of the world. Our ideas and our ideology place upon us 
a responsibility for leadership and cooperating with other nations * * *. 

In keeping with this privileged position, we have a duty to those 
less fortunate. Continued support for the worldwide malaria eradi- 
cation campaign is one way the United States can fulfill that duty 
to the more than 1,200 million people still living in areas from which 
the disease has not been completely eradicated. 


COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLY PROGRAM 


I would like also to emphasize the importance of the community 
water supply program initiated last year by WHO, PAHO, and ICA, 
and endorse continued U.S. support for that program. 

The progress of man’s development can be measured by his efforts 
to divert water from its natural reservoirs to his dwelling place. 
Aside from the soil which supplies our food, water is our most wide- 
spread natural resource—yet at least half of the world’s population is 
without the minimum amount of safe water required for a healthy 
environment and for social and economic development. 
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In many countries of the world the diseases associated with inade- 
quate and unsafe water supplies represents the first and second causes 
of death. 

Of the 115 million inhabitants in the Middle East, it is estimated 
that 99.5 million are incapacitated in varying degrees by waterborne 
diseases such as typhoid fever, the dysenteries, and worm infesta- 
tions. 

Cholera continues to smoulder in the Far East, breaking out fre- 
quently in epidemic proportions. 

In India alone the toll of enteric diseases is estimated at 2 million 
deaths and 1 billion man-hours of labor lost, in addition to the eco- 
nomic burden caused by the cost of care and treatment of the ill. 

Safe water is a public health cornerstone. A community water 
supply program promotes improvement in other sanitation fields. It 
generates public interest and leads to ultimate community acceptance 
of other vital public health measures in the field of environmental 
sanitation. 

Water supplies are an investment, not only in public health, but 
in social, industrial, and economic development of an area as a whole. 

We in the more developed areas of the world have achieved some 
limited measure of success with our water supplies. In other areas, 
and at other levels of development, this has not been done. There is 
much that the United States and other developed countries can do to 
help those who are less fortunate. 

Sixteen years of experience by ICA and its predecessor agencies 
have demonstrated the technical, administrative, and economic feasi- 
bility of water supply development programs. 

Resolutions adopted by the World Health Assemblies and the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference in the past 2 years indicate that the 
nations of the world are interested in a water supply program. 

The purpose of the community water supply program is to elleviate 
the burden of disease caused by the lack of adequate quantities of safe 
water and to promote economic and industrial development by stim- 
ulating self-generative and self-sustaining country water supply 
programs. 

The urgent need in such programs—a need which we are committed 
to help meet—is the mobilization and use of existing indigenous re- 
sources. 

Financial, material, and human resources exist within the lesser 
developed countries, but these nations need help in developing them. 
They need help in planning water supply projects which are tech- 
nically and financially sound, and they need help in developing train- 
ing facilities which can produce adequate numbers of skilled person- 
nel to operate, manage, and maintain water supply systems. 

Mainly, they need help in setting up effective water supply organi- 
zations. This help will need to come from more developed countries, 
including the United States, for a number of years, and can best be 
provided through support to ICA, and the WHO and PAHO. 

These international agencies have provided leadership for the 
worldwide assault on waterborne diseases and have a proud histo 


of experience in certain types of technical assistance which are needed, 


such as provision of consultant services, conducting feasibility surveys, 
disseminating technical information, training waterworks personnel, 
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and the development of manuals which take into account the particular 
needs and conditions of the countries requesting assistance. ; 

Since the President’s message to the 86th Congress requesting active 
participation in an international community water supply program, 
the United States has made a special grant of $300,000 to WHO and 
one of $200,000 to PAHO to enable those organizations to expand 
their services to governments requesting assistance. 

The Public Health Service has made available personnel and facil- 
ities and has cooperated closely with ICA in the planning and devel- 
opment of activities in this field. 

We are in complete accord with the objectives of the program and 
will continue to support it to the best of our ability and with such 
resources as we can make available. 


RESEARCH 


When the 11th World Health Assembly met in Minneapolis in 
1958, this country pledged $300,000 to WHO to permit the organiza- 
tion and planning of a more extensive research program. 

At that time, the United States took the position that our continu- 
ing support beyond the planning period would depend upon the will- 
ingness of other nations to join this country in a truly international 
research effort. 

The WHO acted promptly and aggressively in seizing the oppor- 
tunity presented by the planning grant from the United States. It 
convened general planning meetings, which were attended by leaders 
in the field of medical research from the entire world. 

The participants were not only from Western Europe and the 
United States, but also from the countries of the Far East. The 
U.S.S.R and Czechoslovakia also sent representatives. 

These general planning sessions were followed by the series of very 
productive technical sessions on various diseases, including cardiovas- 
cular diseases and cancer, as well as the infectious diseases which 
— the most important disease problems in most parts of the 
world. 

A research plan, based upon the technical and general discussions, 
was presented to the WHO Executive Board in February 1959. The 
plan was vigorously debated and formally endorsed by the Board, 
and in May 1959 the 12th World Health Assembly voted to adopt the 
research plan developed with the aid of U.S. funds. 

Equally significant was the action of the World Health Assembly in 
increasing the regular WHO budget by $500,000 to finance the ex- 
panded research program. 

This action constituted a binding pledge on the part of all 90 mem- 
ber nations to contribute to the program, thus assuring the participa- 
tion of all nations, a point which the United States had set forth as 
essential to its continuing support of WHO’s medical research 
program. 

I am glad to be able to report that at its most recent meeting in Jan- 
uary, the WHO Executive Board voted to increase the support of 
research from WHO’s regular budget from $500,000 to $750,000 per 
year. 
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We are confident that as the research program proves itself, mem- 
ber nations will continue to extend support through the regular WHO 
budget. 

Meanwhile, the stability and strength of the effort will continue to 
rest heavily upon a special contribution from the United States. A 
second contribution in the amount of $500,000 was made available 
for this purpose in the 1960 appropriation under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, and the same sum is requested for fiscal year 1961. 

It is difficult to conceive of a type of expenditure in the interna- 
tional field which will, dollar for dollar, produce greater benefits for 
all mankind, or which, dollar for dollar, will do more to establish a 
true image of the aspirations of the United States. 

The kind of international medical research which can best be car- 
ried on under WHO’s auspices is of direct and dramatic benefit to 
the United States. The field of virology is a good example. 

WHO plans a network of cooperating virus research laboratories 
throughout the world devoted to the study of the nature of viruses 
and the spread of virus diseases. Identification of new viruses as 
they appear throughout the world is a research task which is of 
great public significance as well as of great scientific importance. The 
United States stands to gain measurably by this type of research. 

As another example, the study of wide variation in the occurrence 
of various kinds of cancer and heart. diseases throughout the world 
offers a research approach which can be fully exploited only by join- 
ing with other countries in a common research effort. 

Some of the vital clues as to the cause of these diseases may not 
come from the United States, but from the laboratories of Asia or 
Africa. 

It is with this background and with these hopes that we urge that 
funds be made available for the World Health Organization’s re- 
search program from the 1961 appropriation under the mutual se- 
curity program. 

Let me say again that I heartily endorse the programs of ICA and 
the international health agencies in the fields of malaria eradication, 
community water supply, and medical research. 

In view of the progress which has been made to date in planning 
and carrying out activities in these fields, and in light of the contri- 
butions which the United States has already given in these vital areas, 
I sincerely hope that the Congress will continue our assistance to 
these programs under the mutual security program. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. When the malaria program was set up orig- 
inally in 1958 it was set up at a cost of approximately half a billion 
dollars. Are we going to go over that figure now? 

Dr. Camersett. Mr. Chairman, that figure of $500 million re- 
ferred to the—— | 

Chairman Morean. Total cost. 

Dr. Campsetn. Bilateral and some multilateral programs around 
the world. 

Chairman Morcan. Our share in rough figures was some $150 
million. 

Dr. Campsety. Yes. 

Chairman Morcan. Our share over a 5-year period. 

Dr. Camppeti. Yes. 
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Chairman Morcan. Doctor, we are going into our fourth year of 
the malaria program. I see our contribution requested this year is 
$38 million and for fiscal year 1960 it was $32 million. That is a $6 
million increase. In 1959 it was $25 million. We can expect that in 
the next 2 years of the program that our figure will be slightly 
increased ¢ 

Dr. Campsety. I believe, sir, it may be increased in the next year. 
$35 million was requested for fiscal year 1960 but due to cuts in special 
assistance only $32 million was available. 

Chairman Morean. Doctor, you feel that this has been a very 
worthwhile project then. It is a project that came out of WHO 
originally, didn’t it ? 

Dr. Campse.i. Yes, sir. This project was first proposed by WHO. 
As you know, Mr. Chairman, we eradicated malaria in the United 
States between 1944 and 1953 and we learned at that time what this 
can mean and how we can do it. During the time between 1952 and 
1955 there was a growing sentiment around the world that many 
other countries should and could get at this same business of eradicat- 
ing malaria. In 1955 at the World Health Assembly in Mexico City 
70 nations, I believe-—— 

Chairman Morean. I was there as congressional advisor. 

Dr. CampseLt. Of course. They agreed almost unanimously to get 
on with this job of eradicating malaria. From my own standpoint 
I think it is one of the most outstanding activities in this field. It 
reaches people. We are accomplishing the job. 

Chairman Morgan. Doctor, this money, $38 million, comes out of 
the special assistance? 

Dr. Camppety. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. You mentioned the success of the program on 
Taiwan. Before 1958 how great was malaria on Taiwan? 

Dr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to insert a statement 
on that in the record. If I may say off the record 

Discussion off the record. ) 
The information is as follows :) 


Data available at this time indicate that eradication of malaria has essen- 
tially been achieved in Taiwan, although 8 years of intensive surveillance 
without finding locally acquired cases will be required before official claims of 
total eradication are acceptable. 

During 1950 approximately 1,200,000 cases and 12,000 deaths were attributed 
to malaria. A control program started in July 1952 with the assistance of the 
United States and WHO was extended to the whole island in 1953 and con- 
verted to an eradication effort in 1955. 

Malaria incidence was greatly reduced by these efforts and only 567 cases 
and no deaths were recorded for malaria in 1958. From January to September 
1959, 106 cases were recorded without a single locally acquired case being found. 
More than three-quarter million blood smears were examined in the search for 
cases. 

Approximately 9 million people of Taiwan live in areas where there has not 
been an indigenous case of malaria for 3 to 5 years and the remainder of the 
population live where no such cases have been found for from 1 to 2 years. 
Taiwan is the first country of this part of the world to accomplish virtual 
eradication of malaria. 


Chairman Morgan. You say that the program in Indonesia and 
Brazil is moving at a slower pace? 


Dr. Campsetn. Yes, sir; these three programas are very large and 
very complicated. We feel though in all three of these it will 
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have to be carried out by stages. In India with 390 million people, 
Indonesia with 85 million people, Brazil with 60 million penn we 
have a very large proportion of all of the people in the world who are 
at risk of contracting malaria. There are local administrative prob- 
lems that caused us to try to get at this in parts rather than assuming 
that we can cover the whole area at once. It is proceeding, however. 

Chairman Morean. Do you think it is progressing on schedule 
pretty well? 

Dr. Campsett. It is very hard to say, on schedule. We are not un- 
happy with the way it is progressing. We have problems, and we 
are finding difficulties. But problems in a sense are our business. We 
are resolving these problems, and no problem has come up that seems 
insolvable at this time, including resistance. 

Chairman Morean. How about the program in Africa ? 

Dr. Campsetn. We have three programs in Africa: Liberia, Ethi- 
opia, and Libya. There are a number of other programs that are in 
operation mainly supported by the World Health Organization, and 
by the European countries. Since our planning in the future involves 
special attention in the African area, we believe we will be involved in 
a number of new programs in Africa in the future. 

Chairman Morean. Doctor, under the community water-supply de- 
velopment program last year the figure requested was $5 million, and 
you mentioned a figure of $1 million. Was it cut back to $1 million? 

Dr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morgan. This year you are requesting $2,100,000. 

Dr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Will that move the program along ? 

Dr. Camese.y. I think this is one of the most exciting and impor- 
tant programs that we are getting into. This program 1s not to buy 

ipes and valves. This program is to train people of other countries 
in the business of water supply development, handling water, building 
the institutions and the organizations that can develop this activity 
among themselves. 

I believe that at this level we can do very well in this community 
water program. 

Chairman Morean. How do you spread this $1 million among the 
various nations? It won't spread very far, will it ? 

Dr. Campsecu. Our plan is to contribute $350,000 to the World 
Health Organization and $250,000 to the Pan American Health Or- 
gpntzation, and the balance of the $2.1 million will be used in ICA 

or survey teams, for courses at the various universities and the vari- 
ous areas for water management, fiscal matters, study of the legal 
problems involved, and the planning for utilization of community re- 
sources. This will involve setting up some, what we might call water 
study laboratories in certain areas. e feel that it will involve people 
in the development of technical competence. 

Chairman Morean. This $2,100,000 requested, will that also come 
from special assistance ? 

Dr. CaMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Doctor, in reference to international medical 
research, I see you made a $300,000 contribution in the fiscal year 1959, 
and $500,000 in 1960. You have requested another $500,000 for 1961. 

Dr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Morean. Is that just for a program of research and 
study? Isthat money given directly to O? 
Dr. Campsety. Yes, sir. Of course, I understand your question, 
for that amount of money you can’t do a great deal of research. But 
I think if you will notice in the presentation document the type of 
activities that the World Health Organization is carrying on are (1) 
standardization of nomenclature, drugs, and techniques of examina- 
tion, (2) epidemiologist studies of a variety of diseases of vital inter- 
est to all countries, (3) training of scientists, and (4) facilitating the 
development of international reference centers for tumors. 

The World Health Organization has made real progress in this field. 
They have proposed this budget of $2.7 million for research, a great 
deal of it in the field of communicable disease and also in the field of 
applied research and field trials, that relate very closely to economic 
development. 

For this reason we feel as though the activities of this plan are of 
very great interest to us. 

Chairsiith Morean. Doctor, our contribution is $500,000 in the fiscal 
year 1961. I see that the WHO proposes a budget of $2.7 million. 
‘Who makes up the rest of the money ? 

Dr. Campseti. At the General Assembly meeting last spring in May 
in Geneva the Assembly agreed to assess the 90 members of the World 
Health Organization for $500,000 on a regular assessment basis. The 
have agreed for the coming year to assess up to the level of $750,000. 
That is a regular assessment of all countries. In addition to that 
they have established a special account for research to which they 
hope countries will contribute. This special account is the account 
to which we contribute the $500,000. you have $500,000, plus the 
$750,000 assessed money from all of the various countries, making a 
total of $1,250,000. This is the amount of money they see that they 
will possibly actually have to carry out their plan of $2.7 million, 
unless other countries contribute to that special fund. 

Chairman Morgan. Doctor, whois Director General of WHO now? 

Dr. Campsett. Dr.M.G.Candau. He isa colleague of mine. 

Chairman Morcan. Where would the research cancer laboratory 
be located, in Geneva? 

Dr. Campsnett. To my knowledge there is no plan to establish a 
cancer laboratory. They will be establishing a tumor reference center 
to exchange information between cancer laboratories scattered around 
the world. It is the coordination, standardization of the nomencla- 
ture, the comparisons of what people in Indonesia are talking about 
compared with those in other countries, and so forth. 

Chairman Moraean. Are these records kept at WHO headquarters? 

Dr. Campretn. Yes, sir; and are availatile and distributed through 
the membership of the Organization. 

Chairman Morean. Hasn’t WHO had a program of standardiza- 
tion of drugs going on for years ? 

Dr. Camppetn. Yes, sir; they have. 

Chairman Morean. Has that pretty worldwide acceptance now ? 

Dr. Camppetu. It is one of their successful programs. They have 
published at least one international pharmacopoeia, which is a very 
excellent publication. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 
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Mrs. Bouron. You have programs only in Ethiopia, Liberia and— 
what, about Togoland, the Cameroons, the Belgian Congo? Don’t we 
do anything there ? 

Dr. Campset. I believe, as I indicated, there is quite a bit of work 
going on through the WHO. Last fall for the American Public Health 
Association meeting I was able to get Dr. Cambournac, who is the 
Regional Director of the World Health Organization, to come to 
Atlantic City and give an account. of the activities. He spoke about 
the progress in malaria eradication in Africa and he gave a splendid 
account ofthis. A great deal is going on through the O. 

Mrs. Bouton. Weare notin it. 

Dr. Camppe.ti. At this moment we have only three programs. We 
are contemplating assisting other countries in the future. 

Mrs. Bouton. We have no problems in tsetse flies and a few things 
like that ? 

Dr, Camppett. We have a program of research in sleeping sickness 
in Liberia. We have no other public health programs except the local 
health work that is going on in Liberia, Ethiopia, and Libya. ICA 
through its agricultural program has done the tsetse fly control in 
some African areas in relation to sleeping sickness of cattle. 

Mrs. Botton. Do we touch leprosy at, all. 

Dr. Campsexy. In Liberia and Ethiopia we assist. them. 

Mrs. Botron. Tanganyika? 

Dr. Campseti. No. 

Mrs. Bonton. Are we going to move in there at all ? 

Dr. CampsBeL.. We have had no requests. 

Mrs. Bouton. They are coming along very fast. 

Chairman Morean. They haven’t their independence as yet. 

Mrs. Botron. They will in June. What about Kwashiorkor? Do 
you run into that? 

Dr. Camppett. We have in only one instance. In Iran we received 

a request to have a specialist work with the authorities in Iran to 
study the narcotics problem. We were able to secure from the Public 
Health Service one of their specialists. We were able to make a real 
contribution to Iran. We have had no requests, Mrs. Bolton, to my 
knowledge, from other countries. Kwashiorkor is a fairly common 
nutritional disease in Africa. 

Mrs. Bonron. Do you have requests from other countries at all? 

Dr. Porrerrretp. No; we have spent most of our time dealing with 
the expert panel of WHO. We have had no direct requests from 
other countries. 

Mrs. Bouton. We deal with Iran, Turkey, and Lebanon as producers 
of narcotics both legitimate and otherwise. I had a disturbing report 
the other day, that in the Cameroons, when a whole village was de- 
stroyed that they were completely “hopped up.” That is one reason 
why I wanted to urge you to keep your eves and ears open because we 
have done so well in this country with the actual narcotics. We are 
not doing very well with the barbituates and such. I just want to 
put that into the record at. this time. 

Originally you know it was said we were going to have a 5-year 
program. This is never going to be finished in 5 years working with 
other countries for their health. 

Dr. Campsety. I believe we are going to eradicate malaria. 

Mrs. Botton. So do I. 
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Dr. Campseti. The idea of 5 years was a financial program. From 
a technical and administrative standpoint I believe there is no question 
that it will take longer to eradicate malaria. 

Mrs. Botton. This is another question for Mr. Gross. It will take 
quite a little longer. 

Dr. Campset. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouton. As we don’t work in leprosy we are not so interested 
in what the Belgians are doing down there. 

Dr. Campsett. I am sorry I neglected to mention earlier when you 
questioned about leprosy, that we do assist the Leonard Wood Foun- 
dation on some of their publications. 

Mrs. Bouron. Throughout Africa? 

Dr. CAmpseti. Yes. 

Mrs. Botton. Your whole program has tremendously intrigued me 
at all times. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morgan, Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. Futtron. Weare glad to have you here. 

Dr. Campseti. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Furton. And we are glad to have your statement of the great 
progress being made on malaria eradication. I will put your statement 
in the appendix of the record today so it will get broader distribution 

The program I have been interested in for the past several years 
has been the spreading of scientific knowledge. Last year with the 
help of the chairman and the others on the committee I was able to 
have adopted an amendment expanding the use of U.S.-held counter- 
part Public Law 480 funds, as well as counterpart mutual security 
and other local currency funds held and generated under mutual 
security programs for the purposes of the translation and dissemina- 
tion of scientific and research material of all kinds and discreptions. 

We have in many countries sizable foreign funds, and also there are 
in those recipient countries counterpart funds, and also there are 
people who are trained in science and also people who speak many 
languages and can translate scientific documents. I would call this 
to your attention in reference to the dissemination of pamphlets of 
any kind and variety, that if you could get in touch with the Library 
of Congress and see what they are doing, and then check with Mr. 
Grady who is in charge of the management programs of the mutual 
security program to see how you can use these funds combined with 
this scientific personnel to get the word around to disseminate the 
information. For example, possibly many of your pamphlets or your 
tracts or your monographs could be disseminated with these funds. 

I feel you have a tremendous field of education, that if you know 
the tools that are at hand under this large mutual security pro 
you might find a very worthwhile tool in this particular amendment 
of mine broadening the translation and dissemination of this scientific 
knowledge, which, of course, in every respect includes medicine. I 
would call that eo to the attention of the public health au- 
thorities in the United States, so that program can be used more 
fully. I believe the provision is in a worthwhile shape and probably 
in the present act could be expanded if enough people use it. The 
United States has these local currencies now in joint accounts in re- 
cipient countries unused, and we are wondering what to do with 
them. Likewise there are technical, scientific and professional per- 
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sonnel in those countries who are available and they often are pretty 
much the bottom of the economic heap. I think it would stimulate 
within those countries the development and expansion of their 
knowledge. 

I don’t see why it is worthwhile under the World Health Organiza- 
tion to go into such things as the research on the effect of radiation, be- 
cause it is such a small amount, only 5 percent of the WHO funds. 
We have done so much of this research in our country, why are we 
doing that indirectly through the mutual security program? How 
much better to put that amount on an immediately practical WHO 
program, and put it over under malaria, 

Chairman Morean. It was a Scot that discovered penicillin, it was 
a German who discovered sulfa. We might come up with some good 
ideas from these studies. 

Mr. Furron. I want the studies abroad. That is why I am saying 
use our counterpart and our local currency funds. I am not saying 
it is the foreign studies that are wrong. But I think that human 
radiation studies, with only 5 percent of the World Health Organi- 
zation funds going into the research, is first such a small amount, and 
secondly so much has been.done otherwise that it is not a very efficient 
project and is probably fairly elementary, and probably is in major 
part duplicating our advanced U.S. studies. 

Dr. eee May I make a suggestion, that that 5 percent will 
probably be used for the coordination of the work in this field, that 
is going on in many, many places around the world. 

Mr. Fuuron. I hope you will use these counterpart funds and these 
local currencies for things such as coordination, getting the word 
around, broadening the base of science and knowledge, as I am certainly 
trying to get the program used. You gentlemen who are sitting here, 
the three of you I think are in especially an important leverage posi- 
tion to implement the broadening of these programs in the use of local 
currencies and counterpart funds, in the scientific research field. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Camppety, May I ask if you are referring to the Public Law 
480, 104(r). 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes; in part. Public Law 480 funds and mutual 
security counterpart and local currency funds held and generated 
under mutual security. There are three different categories, 

Dr. Camppeti. May I indicate two things that we are doing in 
this field. One of them is that we have a monthly pouch from the 
ICA that contains scientific information and goes to all ICA health 

rograms overseas. We have, I think, an effective contract with the 
oS. Book Exchange, and this activity relates to a thousand libraries 
around the world. I am sorry I cannot give you the actual movement 
of material in this, but it is an extraordinary operation. 

Mr. Fuuron. I have looked into it, and it is an extraordinarily 
large program. The point I am making is to use the local scientists, 
the local professional people in other countries and also to use through 
this amendment the local counterpart funds and foreign currencies 
which we hold under the Mutual Security Act, as well as Public Law 
480 funds, too. 

Dr. Campsett. I think Mr. Grant might say something on that. 
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Mr. Fuuron. I want to expand your program. I am on the Science 
and Astronautics Committee and have talked to the Library of Con- 
gress people at some length. Mine is an addition, not to cut their 
programs out but to supplement them in foreign countries and give 
them a tremendous expansion. As a matter of fact, I might say to 
you the purpose is not only to broaden the scientific base but to sup- 
plement the income of professional and scientific people who in many 
or these countries are almost starving to death and living in garrets. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR PRO- 
GRAM AND PLANNING, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Fulton, I might add here that the amount re- 
quested here for the World Health Research will, I think, move in the 
very direction that you are thinking of because through this coordi- 
nation of research it should identify those areas where research can 
be effectively further carried on, including specifically those areas 
where we have local currency holdings. The local currency holdings 
could be used in connection with this further research to the extent 
they are in excess of other mutual security requirements and are avail- 
able under the law. 

Mr. Fuuron. That is it. Senator Humphrey and I, as I think Dr. 
Morgan indicated, feel there is a fertile field for the extension of 
this research and development. that we have been speaking of, and 
especially now that we are speaking of it in the medical field that 
Dr. Morgan is so deeply interested in. I think there is a tremendous 
field that lies open, if you could put some people who will check your 
authorities, check what is being done and then see what can be supple- 
mented. That is all. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Dr. Campbell and Dr. Porterfield. 

Our next witness is Dr. Ralph Ruffner, Director of the Office of 
Educational Services, ICA. 

You have a short statement, Dr. Ruffner. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH W. RUFFNER, DIRECTOR OF THE OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION 





Dr. Rurrner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, sec- 
tion 400(c) of the Mutual Security Act authorizes the use of special 
assistance funds to help schools and libraries abroad, founded or 
sponsored by citizens of the United States, and serving as study and 
demonstration centers for ideas and practices of the United States. 

In the first year in which ICA was authorized to activate such a 

rogram, fiscal year 1959, $4,275,000 was obligated for this purpose. 

n fiscal year 1960, $4 million is expected to be obligated. 

In the program submitted for fiscal year 1961, the sum of $2,500,000 
is included under this item. It is intended that this sum shall be 
allocated principally to institutions of higher learning in the Near 
East, specifically the American University of Beirut, Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul, and the American University at Cairo, and that 
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the funds shall be used to cover construction costs or the purehase of 
equipment. f 

These institutions for many years have been centers of American 
educational influence in the Near East, and their effective performance 
of their mission is especially in the interests of the United States. 
Many of their graduates are new leaders in the countries where they 
are situated and throughout the region. Their endowment comes 
almost entirely from American sources. From time to time in past 
years various American foundations have also made substantial con- 
tributions to their support, but their financial resources fall short. of 
present requirements. Assistance from the U.S. Government will 
not in any way interfere with or diminish other normal sources of 
income. 

Assistance to these institutions is in keeping with the purposes of 
the mutual security program. They were founded by U.S. citizens. 
Their boards of trustees are mainly American. Their administrative 
and teaching staffs are to a large extent American. Their service is 
largely to nationals of the region. Their curricula and teaching meth- 
ods are based on models of American higher education. In the word- 
ing of the act, they are “serving as study and demonstration centers 
for ideas and practices of the United States.” They are contributing 
to economic development by training engineers, public health profes- 
sionals, agricultural engineers, business administration experts, and 
teachers of various kinds, to furnish the necessary nucleus of trained 
personnel. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Ruffner, then this is a cutback in the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1960 of a million and a half dollars? 

Dr. Rurrner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morgan. You say this $214 million for the fiscal year 
1961 will all go tothe Near East ? 

Dr. Rurrner. To institutions of higher learning in the Near East. 

Chairman Morean. It will be three schools? 

Dr. Rurrner. Possibly also two schools in Greece, if you classify 
that as in the Middle East. 

Chairman Morean. They are schools of higher learning ? 

Dr. Rurrner. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouton. The agricultural school in Athens? 

Dr. Rurrner. We have given aid to the America Farm School in 
Salonika, but it is not one of the two schools of higher education re- 
ferred to. 

Chairman Morean. Is this made an outright grant to the school, or 
is it channeled into certain courses in the school or to certain schools 
like public health schools, agricultural schools, or just given outright 
to the university ? 

Dr. Rurrner. It is given outright, and it is for nonrecurring costs, 
construction equipment and that sort of thing. In accordance with 
our procedures, the plans and requests that the institutions submit are 
in some detail, and we go over them carefully. 

Chairman Morcan. The faculty of these schools, includes Ameri- 
cans? Does any money go to the pay of faculty members? 

Dr. Rurrner. No, sir. 

Chairman Morean. It all goes into construction of laboratories and 
equipment for the laboratories and things of that kind? 
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Dr. Rurrner. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. It is an outright grant to the university with 
strings only that it must be used for construction and material ? 

Dr. Rurrner. Yes, sir. In the documents that are signed on this 
basis, the specific items and cost of items are included in the docu- 
ments. 

Chairman Morean. Out of the amount in fiscal year 1960, the $4 
million, where did most of that go? 

Dr. RurrNner. About 85 percent of it went to institutions of higher 
learning in the Middle East. 

You see, in fiscal year 1959, which was the first year of this ICA pro- 
gram, the program was on a worldwide basis; some 55 schools, a large 
number applied. The funds did not go to all of these schools, but all 
educational levels and geographical regions did receive some funds. 
Then in fiscal year 1960 the decision was made to limit this ICA pro- 
gram to institutions of higher education, and the Middle East is 
rather redundant because that is where American sponsored institu- 
tions of higher learning are located. This program, obviously must be 
related to the Mutual Security Act and there is a more direct relation- 
ship to this act by technical higher education than by other levels of 
education. Consequently, in order to move from the fiscal year 1959 
across the board approach to the fiscal year 1961 restriction, we used 
fiscal year 1960 as a transition year. 

I have a list here of the schools for which money is allocated for 
fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Futon. Could we have that in the record ? 

Dr. Rurrner. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Aid to American schools abroad, fiscal year 1960 











Bolivia. ments, and equipment. 





} 

Amount | Amount 

School Type | Purpose of request of re- of allo- 

| quest cation 

i gis ia wtgiadesinled a Fs LL 
Lincoln School, San José, Costa | Elementary and | New wing of 8 classrooms. | $32, 500 $32, 500 
Rica. secondary. 

Anglo-American School, Oruro, |_....do__...-.....---.-- Repairs and _ improve- 51, 500 30, 000 





Escuela Americana and Ameri- | ih winedsactdasaie Additional construction, 430, 000 150,000 
ean High School, San Sal- purchase of equipment, 
vador, El Salvador. » and purchase of site at 
| present under lease. 
Union School, Port-au-Prince, | Elementary and | Additional construction 60, 000 60, 000 
Haiti. secondary through and equipment. 
9th grade. 
American School, Tegucigalpa, | Elementary and Construction of new plant 100, 060 160, 000 
Honduras. secondary. 
American School, Asuneién, |..._. MSL Ss wba. Construction of additional | 267,000 133, 500 
Paraguay. facilities. 
American Community School, |..._- Gp. i. lin hd To offset effect exchange | 100,000 |__.._..... 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. fluctuations on previous 
building estimates for 
new plant. 


Joint request: 

Karl D. Parrish School, | Through 9th grade._-_- 
Barranquila, Colombia. 

Nueva Granada School, 
Bogoté, Colombia, 

Colegio Bolivar, Cali, | Through 10th grade_..|\Purchase of science lab- 50, 000 
Colombia. oratory equipment. 

Jorge Washington, Carta- | Through 8th grade-__- 
gena, Colombia. 

Colombus School, Medil- 
lin, Colombia. 


51905—60—pt. 4-7 
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Aid to American schools abroad, fiscal year 1960—Continued 











| 
| | } Amount | Amount 
School Type Purpose of request ofre- | ofallo- 
| quest | cation 
osalipcadeaall Sa I ae ae ee — esi rioemeeiertied sensnssinrennene intiwepebi o 
| | 
American Central School, Isle | Elementary and | Construction, repairs,and | $24,500 |....._.. i 
of Pines, Cuba. secondary. equipment, 
Carol Morgan School, Ciudad |_-_-- Oe cb cickaatec ny Equipment, repairs, 10 65,000 |_...- zl 
Trujillo, Dominican Repub- | scholarships. 
lic. | 
American School, Managua, |-.... hd Bickel | Construction of auditori- | 200,000 |........_- 
Guatemala. |} wum-cafeteria, buildings 
| for research and admin- 
| _ istration. 
Mexico City College, Mexico | Commercial and | Purchase of scientific | 30,000 |.......... 
City. Mexico. | technical school. | equipment. | 
American School, Tangier, | Elementary and Addition to building fund_| 200,000 |.......... 
Morocco. secondary. i 
New school, Addis Ababa, |.....do..-......-...-....] Organization of new school | 350,000 |........_- 
Ethiopa. | | 
American Farm School, Salon- Secondary -............| Purchase of equipment-.._| 40,000 $20, 000 
ika, Greece. | 
Anatolia College, Salonika, | Junior College_.......- | Renovation of dormitory | 30,000 | 15, 000 
Greece. / and purchase of equip- | 
ment. 
Athens College, Athens, Greece _|_.....do__.........---.- Purchase of equipment_...| 40,000 | 20, 000 
American University of Beirut, | Higher education_.....| Construction, renovation, |3, 925,065 | 2,075, 000 


and purchase of equip- | 
ment; campus develop- 

ment planning; planning | 
and architectural fees for 
| | project for medical | 


Beirut, Lebanon. 





| center. 
International College, Beirut, | Elementary and sec- Preparation of new site--- i 760, 000 714, 000 
Lebanon. |} ondary. 
Robert College, Istanbul, Tur- Higher education__...- Purchase of equipment..._| 500, 000 500, 000 
key. | | 
American School, Singapore_...| Elementary and sec- New school facilities to | 150,000 | 150,000 
ondary. replace present inade- | 
quate quarters. | 
EES pncanuandnd nine oie ieee SANA MIGR Sqr Ven: Sie | 4,000, 000 


Mr. Futron. Did I understand the only place where these higher 
institutions of learning would occur that would be receiving money is 
the Middle East. because that is the only place they are American- 
sponsored abroad? I would doubt that. How about Latin and South 
America? 

Dr. Rurrner. Institutions which meet the criteria of this program. 
They have to be American-sponsored institutions of higher educa- 
tion. That is one. They have to be private and not attached to any 
religious group. 

r. Fuxton. Private and not—— 

Dr. Rurrner. Nonreligious. 

Mr. Furron. Do you mean public and nonsectarian ? 

Dr. Rurrner. To my knowledge, with the exception of a college 
which is in Central America (and which I believe, has the United 
Fruit Co. plus some religious backing for it). I think that I am cor- 
rect. Perhaps I should amend that by saying these are the only in- 
stitutions which have applied to us under these criteria. Whether 
some institutions have eliminated themselves or others that exist did 
not apply, we don’t know. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. You have just American sponsors? 

Dr. Rurrner. Yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. Who picks up the ones who aren’t so sponsored ! 
Where we contribute to the university in Liberia, where we con- 
tribute to the various other schools, and soon. There is the Univer- 
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sity of Laigon in Ghana, the University of Ag in Ghana—you don't 
know anything about those ? 

Dr. Rurrner. These are institutions which are a part of the edu- 
cational systems of these foreign countries? 

Mrs. Bouron. You don’t touch them ? 

Dr. Rurrner. Our whole technical cooperation program in educa- 
tion is addressed at cooperation with the educational systems of the 
host foreign countries concerned. 

Mrs. Boron. You don’t bring them in this 

Chairman Morean. This is paid for out of special assistance? 

Mrs. Bouron. The other is in the regular 

Mr. Grant. For the institutions that you mentioned, the special 
program for tropical Africa will serve very much the same kind of 
function for these non-American sponsored schools that this particu- 
lar program is serving for American sponsored schools. ob 

Mrs. Bouron. Does this include such a pilot school for training 
teachers as the little school in Monrovia, that point 4 school ? 

Dr. Rurrner. I don’t know. 

Mrs. Boiron. I wondered how that got into the picture. We have 
a perfectly delightful pilot school in Monrovia to train teachers, 
largely for other schools. It was point 4. Do you still have point 4 
programs ¢ 

Dr. Rurrner. Yes. I have responsibility for these educational 
programs in some 60 countries and I don’t remember that individual 
school. 

Mrs. Bouron. What about the American University in Cairo? 

Dr. Rurrner. That is included in this 400(c) program. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furton. Would you have put in the record at this point the 
fiscal year 1959 program so that we can see the breadth of it, and 
likewise put in the number of institutions that applied, the amount 
they shee for and the location and type of school they are. 

Mrs. Borron. You mean just in the special assistance group or 
in this whole thing? 

Mr. Futron. In this particular field, special assistance. I want to 
see the change of the program, between fiscal 1959 and fiscal 1960. 
I would like to have the reason why the program was moved solely to 
institutions of higher learning and limited to that field, rather than 
institutions of practical training, such as the ordinary manual arts and 
vocational schools, 

Mrs. Bolton and I both have been interested in the vocational 
schools that were established for training the young Palestine refu- 
gees. The question is, of course, Why couldn’t this program be used 
for them? Because we have found that every time these vocational 
schools educated a refugee in a local trade or vocation they imme- 
diately left the refugee camps and became an economic asset to the 
area. 

The next point I would like to know is when funds under this par- 
ticular special assistance program are being given to the American 
University in Cairo, why are not some of the institutions in Israel 
likewise considered? I think in all fairness there should be a pro- 


gram that relates to Israel as well as to some of the other countries 
in the area. 
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Chairman Morean. You don’t have any American schools in 
Israel ? 

Dr. Rurrner. This, again, is a special program, with special cri- 
teria—which it is, at least insofar as we could understand the legis- 
lative history. The list of criteria, with the full description of the 
program, was sent and has been sent each fiscal year to American 
Embassies. 

There is a mission in Israel, for example, which should determine 
the schools that would be eligible under these criteria. You remem- 
ber it must be an American sponsored school. 

Mr. Futton. I can point out to you a scientific school in Israel that 
is American sponsored, because 1 have attended some fund-raising 
dinners for it in New York City and know it is as much American 
sponsored as any of the schools you mention. And, as a matter of 
fact, I would say a greater percentage American sponsored than any 
of the others that you mention. 

Dr. Rurrner. All I can indicate is, as I say, that the schools which 
request 400(c) funds are not selected by us in Washington. They 
are the schools that request assistance through the Embassy in ac- 
cordance with this particular legislation. 

Mr. Fuuron. Will you alert the U.S. Embassy in Israel to provide 
you with an answer to the circular that you sent tothem? Either the 
U.S. Embassy in Israel is not being alerted to it or there is some mis- 
understanding as to what the terms of the act mean. 

I am likewise interested in Latin America participating. Also, I 
remember a school or two in India that are certainly American spon- 
sored and American supported in part. I think we are going to have 
to look at that language and see what it means, because I don’t want 
it just for a certain select group of individual universities that a 
certain group of people in this country may have a special interest in. 
Possibly the program should be broader, so that the money goes to 
some of the trade and vocational schools. I think that is just as 
worthwhile in an economic sense to do that too. 

I won’t repeat it, but I am certainly interested in the use of foreign 
funds and counterpart funds which the United States has under this 
program. 

Dr. Rurrner. You know that IFS has a program of local currency 
—— to institutions such as these. 

r. Futon. I am interested in the full use of foreign currencies, 
and a survey being made on the amendment that Senator Humphrey 
and I had last year to broaden the use. If you can tell us how. to 
broaden it further, let’s use those funds that are now really surplus 
to any current U.S. need and local country needs. Let us use them 
for some worthwhile program such as this. 

Thank you. 
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(The following material has been supplied in response to Mr. 
Fulton :) 


Aid to American schools abroad, fiscal year 1959 


| 


Amount | Amount 
School Type Purpose of request of re- of allo- 


quest cation 





American Community School, | Elementary and sec- | Constructing and equip- | $250,000 | $250, 000 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. ondary. ping a new school plant. 

American Cooperative School, |..... DE Asecidbsnesdad Site purchase, construct- | 200,000 185, 000 
La Paz, Bolivia. ing and equipping new 

plant. 

Anglo-American School, |.-.-. BDRcricctstisceteate Construction, purchase of | 106,000 15, 000 
Oruro, Bolivia. equipment and books. 

American Country Day School, |..... 063i. ke Sa Constructing and equip- | 150,000 150, 000 
Santiago, Chile. ping new plant. 

Lincoln School, San José, Costa |-_.--- O06. sel Construction and pur- 65, 000 0 
Rica. chase of equipment. 


Anglo-American School, San | Elementary 
Jose, Costa Rica. ; 
American School of Guatemala, | Elementary and sec- | Constructing and equip- | 250,000 250, 000 


sacs setoeenapnianny Construction.............- 20, 000 


Guatemala City, Guatemala. | ondary. | _ ping new school plant. 
American School, Managua, |_---. e...w£t tits Constructing and equip- 100, 000 100, 000 
Nicaragua. ping science laboratory, 


auditorium-gymnasium, 
and teachers’ quarters. 








American University of Beirut, Higher education-..... | Construction and _ pur- 0) 2, 500, 000 
Beirut, Lebanon. } chasing equipment. 
American University of Cairo, |..... Geta cécinnbcase | Construction and renova- | 500,000 500, 000 
Cairo, Egypt. tion. 
American School of Tangier, | Elementary and sec- | Construction and equip- | 200,000 200, 000 
Tangier, Morocco. _ | _ ondary. ment. 
International School of Dja- | Elementary....-.....-/-.... a ta ila 125, 000 125, 000 
karta, Djakarta, Indonesia. 
RUE. «<= oon avidin ones fogiinaaneperecctnacteanpechetamese iallleaaaein ie aaainitaiadcceeaiiaaenaan eens aa 4, 275, 000 
i 
1 Request in form of long-range development plan. 
> * * * « * 


The education program, administered by the ICA, provides substantial aid 
and assistance to vocational schools in many countries. To ICA’s knowledge, 
there are no American-sponsored vocational schools which are nonsectarian and 
which meet the other criteria established under this program. 

U.S. embassies and U.S. operations missions have been advised that funds 
have been made available to aid American-sponsored schools. As noted above, 
requests have been received from primary and secondary schools, as well as 
institutions of higher learning. 

Many of the primary and secondary institutions have been and are recipients 
of assistance administered by the International Educational Exchange Service 
of the Department of State. 

Under these circumstances, an administrative decision was taken to give 
priority consideration to institutions of higher learning. By providing assistance 
to those engaged in advanced education to future government and private sector 
leaders and professional people, a more direct and an earlier impact may be 
expected in economic development in the countries and region in which they are 
located. 


At present the only institutions of higher learning are those located in the 
Near and Middle East. 


e @ oe a « s a 
U.S. assistance for vocational schools for training Palestine refugees has been 


channeled through the UNRWA which has responsibility for providing vocational 
and other education to the Palestine refugee population. 


* = * * * + 
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An example of the type of assistance rendered to an educational institution 
in Israel follows. The ICA has financed a contract with New York University, 
on the one hand, and Hebrew University (and the Israel Institute of Tech- 
nology) on the other. Under this contract New York University undertakes to 
recruit academic personnel from among its own staff and from other U.S. 
universities for business administration and management development courses. 
A total of $1,007,000 of technical cooperation funds has been obligated to meet 
contractual costs through to termination of the contract on August 31, 1960. 
No new funding has been requested for fiscal year 1961. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Dr. Ruffner. 

Mr. Arnold is our next witness. Mr. Edwin H. Arnold is Deputy 
Director for Private Enterprise, ICA. 

Mr. Furton. Let the record show he comes with a smile. 

Mr. Arnoutp. I am very happy with the work I am doing. 

Chairman Morean. You have a statement, sir? 

Mr. Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Morcan. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN H. ARNOLD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Arnotp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are 
requesting $2 million of special assistance funds for the fiscal year 
1961 investment incentive program. 

The objective of this program is to enable the U.S. Government to 
respond effectively in selected countries which request and require 
specialized help to speed the growth of private enterprise and invest- 
ment. 

This program is not a loan fund; it does not provide capital for in- 
vestment. Rather, it concentrates on making it possible for others 
to invest. 

Meeting the urgent aspirations of the less developed countries for 
economic growth is not possible without an acceleration of local and 
foreign private investment. Governments have neither the resources 
nor the competence to establish and operate the hundreds or thousands 
of productive enterprises which are the essence of economic growth. 
Growth in the numbers of successful owners of small private busi- 
nesses with a stake in preserving their freedom is of fundamental 
importance to the growth of free societies. 

fn some countries, the attitude toward private business does not in- 
spire the business confidence which is needed for expanded activity. 

n the other hand, many governments of developing cquntries have 
already sensed the need for realizing the potential of private energy, 

rivate resources, and private initiative. The increase in the num- 
Gen of development banks to serve private borrowers, the investment 
laws which have been enacted, and the inducements offered to in- 
vestors in recent years all provide ample evidence of the growing at- 
tention being devoted te private enterprise in many of the less de- 
veloped countries. At the same time, many of the same governments 
are relatively unfamiliar with the elements that go mto building a 
successful private enterprise system. Many of the country develop- 
ment banks are inadequately organized, and many of the investment 
laws are ineffective or ineffectively administered. Disillusionments 
flowing from unsuccessful efforts of this kind are damaging. It is 
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of prime importance that the United States stand ready to help where 
developing countries want help in their efforts to stimulate private 
initiative, 

This private enterprise program helps in three basic areas— 

1. To improve a country’s climate for investment generally; 

2. To help countries organize and build up the institutional 
machinery for investment promotion, investment attraction, and 
investment financing ; 

3. To identify and work up investment opportunities to the 
point where they are ready for financing and equity capital 
participation. 

During fiscal year 1960, the first year of this program, we expect 
to obligate $2,500,000 for these purposes. We are helping to start 
investment development and promotion organizations in India, Thai- 
land, and Free China. Over half of the fiscal year 1960 funds will 
be concentrated in five countries. 

As was the case in fiscal year 1960, funds are required in fiscal year 
1961 to meet new emerging opportunities. The countries where funds 
will be required cannot be identified at this point. Where the oppor- 
tunities can be identified in advance, provision can be and is made in 
the regular country programs. Funds for fiscal year 1961 would 
typically be used to start private enterprise activities in countries 
not covered in fiscal year 1960, or new phases of the private enterprise 
program already launched in some countries. 

The events occurring within the past months indicate a growing 
need for support to country private enterprise efforts. 

A recently completed survey of the Sudan may give rise to the need 
for a small industrial development center and for an investment 
banking system. 

The investment laws recently drafted in Korea, Spain, Nepal, and 
Somalia may present problems and opportunities for beneficial U.S. 
action. 

Some countries are reexamining their existing development banks 
and may require help to assure sound management. 

The newly independent countries of Africa and those which will 
soon obtain independence are already in the process of examining the 
role of private enterprise. They are seeking advice, technicians, 
new ideas. 

Of particular importance is the need for the United States to be in 
a position to move rapidly in assisting to identify and explore in depth 
specific opportunities for private investment. The absence of a vigor- 
ous program to encourage private investment can, by default, lead to 
the expansion of Government activities into the fields most suitable 
for private initiative, capital, and management. 

The availability of the funds requested for this pu in fiscal 
year 1961 gives the U.S. Government the flexibility a the concen- 
tration of attention so vital for effective encouragement of private 
participation in the economic development process. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Arnold, this is a new program. It just started last year. 
Last year you requested $214 million. These funds are from 
he oa assistance” ¢ 

r. Arnotp. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Morean. I see by the books here you have a list of 
countries for fiscal year 1960 including Thailand, Taiwan, Greece, 
Israel, Ghana, Ceylon, Nepal, India, Ecuador, and Argentina. How 
many of those countries have you actually started business in? 

Mr. Arnotp. We have completed one survey in Thailand. We 
have completed another survey in the Sudan. We have a develop- 
ment banking expert on the way to Afghanistan today. We have a 
request from Nepal for assistance. We have made a big step forward 
in India, by assisting the establishment of an investment center. 
We are well underway toward starting our new development and 
investment center in Taiwan. You will be interested to know, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the Taiwan program, the measures to promote the 
growth of private enterprise was prompted by the Chinese and is 
almost identical in thought to the Straus report, which was presented 
to Congress a year ago. 

As our plans work out in India it will be the first time that we 
have given technical assistance to an indigenous investment center 
with field offices. There will be an Indian field office in New York, 
similar to what Puerto Rico and other countries have done. 

We hope to phase out in years to come. The Development Loan 
Fund has already loaned to the Chinese development corporation 
in Taiwan on the basis of the work that we have already done there. 

We are very happy with the things that have happened so far. 
We believe we have helped initiate some most interesting and success- 
ful things. 

Mr. Furron. Can you put in the record a few of your success 
stories at this point? 

Mr. Arnoip. We will be delighted to do that. 

Chairman Morean. I see for the fiscal year 1961 the proposed 
request is for $2 million, which is a cutback of $500,000. f see 
down at the bottom of the page that of the $2,500,000 obligated in 
fiscal 1960 we only spent $500,000. 

Mr. Arnoxip. Up to this time I believe that is right. 

Chairman Morean. How much of that $2,500,000 do you expect 
to spend by the end of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Arnoxp. Dr. Morgan, we have firm possibilities of committing 
immediately, I think it is $1,700,000. That is what has been approved 
by the Coordinator to date. We hope to be able to undertake pro- 
grams that will expend $2,500,000. 

Chairman Morean. What can you do when you go into a country 
where you encounter a hostile feeling? What do your people do? 

Mr. Arnotp. We never debate the merits of capitalism versus 
socialism. Without exception we can show them there is not money 
enough in the U.S. Treasury, or theirs or any other treasury, to make 
the economic progress that they want without the enlistment of pri- 
vate capital. 

It is impossible for these countries to expand as fast as they want 
to without the use of private capital. We show them how they can 
use their funds to bring in foreign capital and mobilize domestic 
capital. Ghana is not a hostile country, but we find the resurvey of 
the Volta River project—it is going ahead, I believe—should greatly 
benefit the country. We appropriated $100,000 for that survey. We 
only spent $50,000 of it oul. it will be responsible for a new invest- 
ment complex in excess of half a billion dollars. 
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Mrs. Botton. Did you use any of the old survey? 

Mr. Arnotp. We started from that. They have saved consider- 
able money. We may survey a steel mill in India. We hope this 
fourth Indian mill will be in the private sector. We are working 
right now on a survey proposed for a Syrian fertilizer plant. It looks 
as though over 20 percent of the financing can be provided in the 
private sector. We visited the United Arab Republic and showed 
them what it meant to have expert management—to have the benefit 
of our system—to have continual built-in technical know-how in a 
big chemical process. 

I am happy to report that they said “this is exactly what we want.” 
It looks as 1f those things are coming. It has taken a little while to 
get off the ground. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Arnold. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. I have no questions except I am wondering how he 
goes to work. You don’t go in except by invitation ? 

Mr. Arnotp. No; not. unless the country wants us. 

Mrs. Bouron. How would you go.to work to set up a good climate? 
Just because it is 6 o’clock, 1t would be interesting if you would do 
what Mr, Fulton suggested, give us a picture of one or two of the 
places that you went in and what you did. Will you do that? I 
think that will be graphic and dramatic on the floor. 

Mr. Arnoxp. I will do that. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Grant wants to add something. 

Mr. Grant. I think there is one point worth emphasizing here, Mrs, 
Bolton. What this fund permits us to do is to respond very quickly 
when an opportunity arises. You get the first sparks of interest in 
the private enterprise field. In acountry under our normal program- 
ing process, you have a 12-month delay. You work it into the pro- 
gram books, submit it and it is a year to 18 months before you actually 
get funds. 

Because of the results we have had in promoting private enter- 
prise and the fact that we want to promote the formation in these 
countries of both private indigenous and foreign investment, this fund 
offers the opportunity of responding within a relatively short time, 
when you get the right spark of interest. This is what happened on 
the Volta project. We moved immediately there. 

Mr. Arnotp. The transcript of my last year’s presentation to this 
committee, I mailed to all the missions around the world. I also 
mailed the Straus report and my speech in New York before the 
Manufacturers’ Association concerning the promotion of private in- 
vestment. Within a month 40 missions had replied requesting help. 
When I say “help,” they didn’t want money, but they wanted know- 
how. 

I was more pleased to see one country mission respond by de- 
obligating some of its technical assistance money planned for other 
purposes. It put $300,000 into a new program to look at the economic 
and industrial development of that country. The Government put 
$90,000 into this program and we in my office put in $125,000. They 
saw what we gave the committee last year. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. This program is for the promotion, for the expansion 
of private enterprise under the Mutual Security Act. I think it is 
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a good one and I believe we should keep this program in operation. 
I would like to compliment you on your success to date, and wish that 
you would put one or two of the programs, as I have requested, in 
rather some detail, and then refer to some others very shortly so we 
can get the breadth of the coverage and the type of program that is 
being implemented. 

Next, I think that you should give us a typical case of procedure, 
how you proceed, what you do, what the series of steps are that wind 
up into the end result that you are aiming for. Then I would like 
to have you get for us comment from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
or any State or local chamber of commerce in this country or abroad, 
or the National Association of Manufacturers, as well as the AFL- 
CIO, as to the operating of these programs in the private enterprise 
field. I think we should have some comments from the ones inter- 
ested in the field from both management and labor as to your meth- 
ods. If they have suggestions to make, of course, I would like those 
put in a letter, not as criticism but pointers for future policy. 

If you would likewise put in the record a statement of your current 
transactions pending. I would like to have that, as to how far along 
they are toward completion and what results you expect to obtain 
from them. 

Then I would like you to sort of give us a prognosis for the future 
of how you would expect this program in the next several years to 
develop. 

You are really the seed corn. I would like to see how much of an 
effect you would expect in these countries, see what kind of a broad 
base you are coming to. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. McCahon is going to be our last witness. The next witness is 
Mr. William H. McCahon, Chief, Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff, ICA. 


Mr. McCahon, you have a statement and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. McCAHON, CHIEF, VOLUNTARY 
FOREIGN AID STAFF, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. McCanon. In the interest of time, and if you agree, I would 
like to submit a statement for the record and then briefly summarize 
the highlights of the program for you. 

Chairman Morcan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The prepared statement is as follows :) 

Mr. iaseman and members of the committee, this is a request for 
$2 million to defray ocean freight costs of U.S, voluntary agency gift 
shipments to needy persons abroad. These gifts, which are dis- 
tributed in the name of the American people, include food, clothing, 
medicines, hospital supplies, school supplies, handtools, and other 
self-help items. The special facts bearing upon this program are as 
follows: 

1. All supplies are obtained by the American voluntary agencies 
as donations either in cash or in kind. 

2. All costs up to and including delivery of the supplies to U:S. 
port are borne by the voluntary agencies. 
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3. For every appropriated dollar spent on ocean freight, roughly 
$18 worth of these supplies are delivered to needy persons overseas. 

4. During the past 3 years, the value of these supplies has averaged 
close to $30 million annually. 

5. Twenty-eight U.S. voluntary nonprofit agencies are participat- 
ing in this program, including the relief arms of the three major 
faiths, CARE, and the American Red Cross. <A full listing of these 
cooperating agencies appears in note 1 of the attached annex. 

6. Eligible agencies are those registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. This committee was created in 
May 1946. It has 10 members at present, all serving without com- 
pensation, and is chaired by Mr. Charles P. Taft. 

7. As a condition of such registration, the voluntary agencies keep 
the committee fully informed of their activities. An annual public 
audit is filed by each registrant. These are available for public 
inspection. 

8. The U.S. origin of the goods is made known to the recipients 
through labeling, special posters and literature, as well as by personal 
contacts of the American citizen field representatives maintained by 
the voluntary agencies. 

9. The authorities of the recipient countries exempt the supplies 
from al] duties, tolls, and taxes. Inland transportation and related 
costs from port of entry abroad to ultimate distribution center are 
paid by the recipient countries or from other non-U.S. Government 
sources. 

10. This program is now operating in 57 countries and areas as 
shown in note 2 of the attached annex. 

The above outlines the nature and accomplishments of this program. 
Its accomplishments, I believe, amply justify the continued support 
which is being requested. 

In addition to their own supplies, many of these same private 
organizations are moving substantial quantities of surplus agricul- 
tural foods donated under title III of Public Law 480, which author- 
ity also provides the financing for the ocean freight costs on these 
shipments. On a much smaller scale, they are also finding imagina- 
tive uses for raw cotton furnished under title II of Public Law 480. 
In cooperation with local groups, this raw cotton is converted into 
mattresses, and other useful items for use in hospitals, orphanages, 
and other charitable institutions. 

Also, beyond their material aid shipments, these voluntary agencies 
are carrying out many other useful services in the fields of refugee 
care and resettlement, technical assistance, and self-help. 

In summary, I should like to say that. we continue to look upon this 
people-to-people activity as a useful and important supplement to the 
government-to-government assistance programs. It provides a direct 
channel through which the xadiinnel smnanaiie and concern of our 
people for the less fortunate can find material expression. It is a 
good example of how government and our private citizens can join 
hands to accomplish mutually desired ends. 






































ANNEX I: OCEAN FREIGHT—VOLUNTARY RELIEF SUPPLIES 





Note 1. Cooperating voluntary agencies: American Friends Service Committee, 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, American Medical Center for 
Burma, American Mission to Greeks, American-Polish National Relief for Poland, 
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American Red Cross, American Relief for Poland, Assemblies of God-Foreign 
Service Committee, Brethren Service Commission, Catholic Relief Services-Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Church World Service, Congregational- 
Christian Service Committee, Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere 
(CARE), Foster Parents’ Plan, Hadassah, Heifer Project, International Rescue 
Committee, Iran Foundation, Little House of St. Pantaleon, Lutheran World Re- 
lief, Medical International Cooperation (Medico), Mennonite Central Committee, 
Refuge des Petits, Save the Children Federation, Seventh-day Adventist Welfare 
Service, Unitarian Service Committee, World Relief Commission of the National 
Association of Evangelicals, and World University Service. 

Note 2. Participating countries. Algeria, Austria, Belgian Congo, Bolivia, 
Brazil, British Honduras, Burma, Cameroon, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dahomey, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Macao, Malaya, Malagache Republic, Mo- 
receo, Nigeria, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Sierra 
Leone, Singapore, Spain, Taiwan, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, Uruguay, Vietnam, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. McCanon. The request this year is for $2 million to continue 
the support of our U.S. voluntary nonprofit relief agencies. This 
request is $300,000 less than last year, but we believe it will be ade- 
quate to meet their needs based on the estimates which the private 
groups themselves have given to us. 

As you know, there is no U.S. Government procurement cost in 
these programs other than the cost of ocean freight. Food, clothing, 
medicine, handtools, self-help supplies, and so on are included. In 
each instance the recipient countries permit the supplies to enter duty 
free. There are no tolls or taxes. In addition, inland transportation 
to deliver the supplies in the receiving country is provided by the host 
government or if not by the government, from other than U.S. Gov- 
ernment sources. 

The U.S. origin of the goods is in each case identified through 
labeling but more importantly by the U.S. citizen representatives 
which these agencies maintain in the field. We continue to think 
that this is a useful program in supplementation of government-to- 
government programs and carries forward the traditional generosity 
and concern of the American people for less fortunate people abroad. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. McCahon. This is a reduction 
in this year’s fiscal year of $300,000 in the program. 

Mr. McCanon. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuton. Why is there a reduction ? 

Mr. McCanon. The program varies from year to year. Actually, 
we don’t expect that the level will be ve uch different from this 
fiscal year. Our present outlook is against the 2.3 available this year. 
Our expenditures will run about 2.1 or 2.2, with perhaps $100,000 
left. over, which we hoped would be continued available in the follow- 
ing year. Our expenditures next year would then again run as we 
expect this year at about $2.1 million. 

Mr. Futron. This is the kind of program that I like because other 
people put up the majority of the money and this is a stimulation 
to these people to make voluntary efforts. Why don’t we emphasize 
this kind of program more? 

Mr. McCanon. I think we are. I have only touched on the part of 
the program that relates to the appropriation authority requested 
here. In addition to the supplies that the agencies themselves ship, 
as you know, they are shipping substantial quantities of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture surplus foods. 
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Mr. }'uuttron, Congressmen and now Senator Javits and I wrote 
the report on the impact on the U.S. economy of the U.S. voluntary 
organizations’ programs abroad. We went into it rather thoroughly 
back in the late 1940’s, 

Chairman Morean. This is a good investment then; for every dol- 
lar that we spend, we get roughly 18—$18 worth of goods. 

Mr. McCanon. Yes; delivered to needy people abroad. 

Chairman Morgan. Do you ship CARE packages under this 
program’ ~* 

Mr. McCann. Yes, sir. CARE is one of the agencies participat- 
ing in this program. 

Chairman Morcan. I see by your statement that the total value of 
the overseas shipments donated is approximately $30 million ? 

Mr. McCanon. Yes; over the last 3 years. That is an average. 

Mrs. Bouron. 30 a year? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. I see by the book that your estimate for fiscal 
year 1961 will be $2 million but your expenditures will be only $1.4 
million. 

Mr. McCanon. I am sorry to report that is an error. The page is 
to be corrected but I don’t think it has reached the committee yet. 
The estimate is $2,100,000. 

Chairman Morean. This isa mistake in the book ? 

Mr. McCanon. Yes. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am wondering whether there is anything in the 
fact that you are asking for $300,000 less; that doesn’t mean your 
voluntary contributions have fallen ? 

Mr. McCanon. No. We have a happy situation here where the 
value of the supplies that are being delivered abroad is increasing, 
and yet the amount of money we need to support the voluntary 
agencies is decreasing somewhat, or at least 

Mrs. Bouron. What makes that? 

Mr. McCanon. I think there may be several explanations, but the 
rincipal one is that whereas the agencies in past years shipped much 
ood that they generated themselves, the donations of surplus foods 

have made it unnecessary for them to concentrate on that. So they 
ship different type things. 

In my opinion the change to the emphasis on developing self-help- 
type programs and giving people tools to do the job, so they can be- 
come at least partially self-supporting and eventually fully self- 
supporting, we see as an interesting and developing trend, and I think 
the voluntary agencies are to be commended for doing this sort of 
thing which we all realize is good. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr, Futron. As I said to you, this is the kind of voluntary pro- 
gram that I think Congress should expand rather than be reducing. 

Secondly, I feel that if various voluntary agencies want to do more 
that you should certainly be interested in trying to work out programs 
to assist them when they are of the type of program that have a 
leverage in them of about six or eight of voluntary private contribu- 
tions to one of the U.S. Government dollars. 
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My request to the chairman would be to have you put in the record 
a little more on what the cooperative voluntary agencies are and the 
fields in which they operate. You have them listed but no more. But 
I would like to have the type of service rendered, as well as something 
of their organization. 

It would be very indicative to people who are studying the report 
as to the scope of your program. 

Secondly, I would like to have what the participating recipient 
countries are doing in the way of help on this particular type of 
mutual security program. 

We on this committee are always hearing the charge that Congress 
just gives aid away, throws it away, and almost dumps it, and then 
that these people who are the participating and recipient countries do 
very little themselves. 

I don’t think that is true. For example, I would like to have put 
in the record just shortly on each of these countries the kind of co- 
operation your agency is getting, and the participation of the country 
and its various agencies, both public and private, in assisting on this 
type of program that has been worked out in conjunction with our 
cooperating voluntary agencies. 

(The following statement has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record in response to Mr. Fulton :) 


AGENCIES AND FIELD PROGRAMS 


In 25 of the 57 countries and areas listed in annex I, note 2, of Mr. McCahon’s 
formal statement, agreements exist which provide for the host governments to 
pay inland transportation, dock, warehousing and handling costs from the port 
of entry to the point of distribution of the relief and rehabilitation supplies 
shipped by the voluntary agencies. In the other countries, a variety of arrange- 
ments exist which, in all instances, provide for these costs to be financed from 
other than U.S. Government sources. In a number of instances, the host gov- 
ernment underwrites these costs by direct agreement with the U.S. voluntary 
agencies. In others, it is a combination of host government, indigenous private 
groups and/or the U.S. private groups. In all instances, a host government 
contribution is made through the waiving of all collections of duties, tolls, and 
taxes. Another contribution of the host governments is the personnel which 
they assign to this activity to work cooperatively with the U.S. voluntary 
agencies. It is estimated that these total contributions of the host governments 
more than match the U.S. dollar appropriation for ocean freight. 

Wherever two or more voluntary agencies are operating in the same country, 
councils of voluntary agencies or coordinating committees are established in 
which the local agencies, both governmental and private, participate. This is 
an important byproduct of these programs which in itself pays rewarding 
dividends. Through joint planning, it produces more effective administration 
by avoiding duplication of effort and overlapping of services. Unobstrusively, 
it introduces the democratic way of doing things together for the common good, 
a process which had its origins in the United States in our town meetings. 
Moreover, and perhaps most importantly, it lays the groundwork for a greater 
awareness on the part of the local counterpart groups of the American concept 
of helping the less fortunate, and prepares them for handling social welfare 
problems on their own responsibility when outside help is no longer needed. 

As illustrative of the many imaginative self-help projects which voluntary 
agencies have undertaken, the following three very brief examples are noted: 

1. When a group of refugee fishermen lost their boats, nets, and tackle in the 
course of their escape, they were helped to regain their livelihood. The volun- 
tary agency, through a fisherman’s cooperative, provided them with boats, nets 
and tackle, with the understanding that a certain portion of the income from 
their catch would be returned to the cooperative to assist other needy refugee 


fishermen. This they did, and now these fishermen and others are back at their 
old livelihood. 
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2. After hostilities in a Far Eastern country ceased, a great many wounded ex- 
soldiers were incapacitated, few could support their families. Now some have 
received prosthetic care in a voluntary agency hospital which also has special 
physical and vocational training courses to enable these men to work so they can 
become self-supporting. This voluntary agency has also set up special training 
facilities for prosthetic technicians and has devised ways and means of using 
available supplies to make the necessary prosthetic appliances locally. 

3. In a north African country, where unemployment is high and training 
facilities are meager, a voluntary agency, on the basis of a careful survey of 
the economie situation and the labor market, has provided vocational training 
for young men and boys to meet the pressing demand for auto mechanics, welders, 
carpenters, electricians, etc., and for young girls to be trained in garmentmaking. 
The local government has supported this agency’s efforts by providing special 
machinery for certain training courses. The agency provides the instructors, 
buildings, machines, as well as basic education. 

A more detailed “Directory of American Voluntary Agencies” is shortly to 
be published by the Technical Assistance Information Clearing House of the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. This directory 
will inelude for each agency listed information with respect to its origin, pur- 
pose, financing, and program activities by country. The document will consist 
of approximately 200 printed pages. When the directory is available, a copy will 
be furnished the House Foreign Affairs Committee for information and record 
purposes. The Technical Assistance Information Clearing House is supported 
by a contract with International Cooperation Administration, which is another 
example of the growing partnership arrangement between Government and the 
U.S. private sector. 

Shown below is a listing, as of December 1959, of the U.S. voluntary nonprofit 
agencies registered with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid and 
the countries in which each is operating. The general fields of activity of each 
agency is shown by numbering, the code for which is as follows: 

(1) Material aid, services to refugees, self-help, and technical assistance. 

(2) Material aid— 

(a) Specializes in services to children. 
(b) Specializes in medical services. 
(c) Specializes in books and periodicals. 

(3) Services to refugees. 

(4) Technical assistance, self-help, and related services. 

DECEMBER 1959. 


Agencies registered with the advisory committee on voluntary foreign aid and 
countries of operation 









Agency Registration No. Countries of operation 


——o Chinese Intellectuals, Inc. Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
3 


American Baptist Relief (2). ............ VFA-017........ Germany. 
A‘Ghine ¢ _— for Medical Aid to | VFA-077........ Taiwan, 
2b 
ey 7 gammeemmere for Overseas | VFA-003-023....| Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy 


American Friends of Austrian Children 


(2). 
American Friends of Russian Freedom France, Germany. 
3 


American Friends Service Committee (1). Austria, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, 


Hong Kong, India, Israel, Italy, ~~ 


Japan, . Kenya, orocco, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Switzerland, Tunisia. 
a Fund for Czechoslovak Refu- | VFA-040_....... Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy. 
gees (3). 
American Jewish Joint Distribution | VFA-024........ neat Austria, Belgium, France, bv 


Committee (1). Italy. 


Netherlands, ‘Ni * Poland, P Porton 
> enten Golan Tunisia, 


land, 
Yogubevin 

American Korean Foundation (2) (4)....| VF A-068........ Korea (also '). 

American Middle East Relief (1)........ VFA-008_....... Egypt, iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria.) 
American Mission to Greeks, Inc. (2)....| VF A-072......-- Greece 

American National Com: to Aid | VFA~-036........ Ausra. Germany, Italy. 





Homeless Armenians (ANCHA) (3). 
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Agency 



































American ORT Federation (4)-....-.... VFA-009_....... 

American-Polish National Relief for | VFA-085_....... 
Poland (2). | 

American Relief for Poland (2)-.......-- | VFA-013__._..-- 








| 
Assemblies of God—Foreign Service | VFA-069 
Committee (2). 














satel VFA-073 





























































































































































































































Coordinated Hungarian Relief (3)___---- VFA-082_......- 
Council of Relief Agencies Licensed for | VF A-017-_.-----. 
Operation in Germany (CRALOG) 
(2). 
Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. (2a)_...------ VFA-019_......- 
a a anlar cel tereaciantibesoeit VFA-045. -....- 
Heifer Project, Inc. (2) (4)...--.-----.---- VFA-075..._.-.-- 
International Reseue Committee, Inc. | VFA-026..-.-.-.- 








(2) (3). 
International Social Service—American | VF A-063 
Branch (2a) (3). 




















Iran eye Ima: (2) (4). 2 seus. .cc2s VFA-050_...__-- 
Jami’at al Islam, Inc. (3) sone VEA-GBT....«- 
Little House of Saint-Pantaleon (2) Satu VFA-060_..__.-- 





Lutheran Refugee Service-National | VFA-044_._____- 
Lutheran Council (3). 
Lutheran World Relief (2) (4) VFA-029........ 




















MEDICO (2b) (4) 





ee ee errr ee 





Agencies registered with the advisory committee on voluntary foreign aid and 
countries of operation—Continued 





Boys’ Towns of Italy (2a) (4)... --. | VF A-073........ 
Brethern Service Commission (1)....-... VFA-012........ 
Catholic Relief Services-N.C.W.C, (1)..| VFA-014_.....-- 
} 
| 
Christian Children’s Fund (2a)_.....-...| VFA-080_.....-- 
Church World Service, Inc. (1)....------ lv FA-025.....-.-| 
| 
| 
Congregational Christian Service Com. | VF A-027...-.---- 
(2) (4). 
Cooperative for American Relief Every- | VFA-Ol1--.----- 
where, Inc, (CARE) (1). 


Algeria, 


Burma, Cambodia, 
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DECEMBER 1959. 


Countries of operation 


Algeria, Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 


Great Britain, Greece, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Moroceo, Netherlands, Poland, Switzer- 
land, Tunisie. 


Poland. 

Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Switzerland. 

Egypt, Germany, Hong Kong, Jordan, 


Korea, Pakistan. 


Italy. 
Austria, Germany, 
Algeria, Austria, 


Greece. 

ahamas, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, British Honduras, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dahomey, 
Dominica, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, French Cameroons, Gambia, 
Germany, Ghana, Goa, Guatemala, Great 
Britain, Greece, Guadaloupe, Haiti, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, ‘Korea, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Macau, Malaya, Malta, Martinique, 
Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Portugal, Ryukyus, Sierra Leone, Singa- 
pore, Spain, Syria, Taiwan, Togo, Tunisia, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Vietnam. 

Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lebanon, Macau, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Taiwan, Vietnam. 

Austria, Belgian Congo, Belgium, 

Bolivia, Brazil, Br. Honduras, Burma, 

Chile, Cuba, Egypt, France, Germany, 

Ghana, Great Britain, Greece, Haiti, 

Hong Keng, India, Indonesia, Italy, 

Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, 
Lehanon, Liberia, Malaya, Malgache 
Republic, Nigeria, Pakistan, Paraguay, 
Philippines, Poland, Ryukyus, Spain, 

Switzerland, Syria, Taiwan, Thailand, 

Turkey, Uganda, Venezuela, Vietnam, 

Yugoslavia. 


France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Lebnaon. 


Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 


Honduras, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jordan, Korea, Libya, 
Macau, Malta, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, 
Philippines, Poland, Turkey, Vietnam, 
Yugoslavia, 


Austria. 


Belgium, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 


Vietnam. 


Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy. 


Korea, 


Israel. 
Austria, 


Germany, 


Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 


Sweden, Switzerland. 


Germany, Korea. 


Iran (also '). 

Austria, Jordan, 

France. 

Austria, Germany, Italy. 


Austria, mag 


Egypt, Germany, Hong 
an, Jordan, Korea, Mal- 

Patwenn; Yugoslavia. 

Gabon, Jordan, Kenya, 


Kong, Indi 
gache Hootie 


Laos, Vietnam. 
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DECEMBER 1959. 


Agencies registered with the advisory committee on voluntary foreign aid and 
countries of operation—Continued 





Agency 





Mennonite Central Committee (1) -_---- 


Near East Foundation (4)_........-.-.-- 


Pestalozzi Foundation of America, Inc. | 
(2a). 
| 


Polish American Immigration and Re- 
lief Committee, Inc. (3). 

FOTO GENO Fr OCIEE LA) < cece ceecnsaugete 

Romanian Welfare (3). -- 

Salvation Army— National Headquarters 
—) 


Save the Children Federation (2a) (4) -- 


Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe 
(3). 

Seventh-Day Adventist Welfare Serv- 
ice (2b) (4). 


VFA-023 





Tolstoy Foundation (3)-..............--.-- 
Unitarian Service Committee (2) (4)_--..- 


United HIAS Service (3)__.--- ae el 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of 
America (3). 

United States Book Exchange (2c)-.....-- 


United Ukrainian American Relief 
Committee (3). 

Universalist Service Committee (3)_.._-. 

Volunteer Border Relief (2)..........._-- 

World Relief Commission of the 
National Association of Evangelicals 


World University Service (1)_.........-- 


Y.W.C.A. World Emergency Fund (4) -- 


| Registration No. 


VFA-028 


VFA-076.... 


VFA-O084.__- 


VFA-049__. 
VFA-010__- 


Countries of operation 





Austria, Bolivia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Haiti, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Jordan, Korea, Lebanon, Paraguay (also !), 
Taiwan, Uruguay, Vietnam. 

Ghana (also '), Greece, Iran, Jordan (also '), 
Korea (also !), Syria. 


..--| Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, British 


East Africa, Ceylon, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
| French East Africa, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
| Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Portuguese 
West Africa, Union South Africa, Spain, 
| Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan, Turkey, 
| Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Austria, Belgium, Germany. 


France. f 
Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy. 
Germany, Great Britain, Korea. 





Austria, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Korea, Lebanon, Yugoslavia. 


fide | France. 


igi] Angola, Argentina, Bahamas, Belgian Congo, 


Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, British North Borneo, British 
| West Indies, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 

Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Curacao, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 

Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Germany, 

Ghana, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, 

Haiti, Honduras, Hong Kong, India, 

Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, 

Kenya, Korea, Lebanon, Libya, Malaya, 

Malgache Republic, Mexico, New Guinea, 

Nicaragua, Nigeria, Nyasaland, Okinawa, 

Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, 

Rhodesia, Singapore, Switzerland, Taiwan, 

Tanganyika, Thailand, Turkey, Uganda, 

Union of South Africa, Uruguay, 

Venezuela, Vietnam. 

Austira, Belgium, Brazil, France, Germany, 

Iran, Italy, Jordan, Lebanon. 

Austria, Cambodia (also'), France, 
many. 

Austria, France, Germany, Israel, Italy. 

Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 

Britain, Italy. 

Austria, France, Germany, 

Norway. 

Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, France, 
jermany, Great Britain, Paraguay. 

Germany. 

Mexico, 

Germany, Hong Kong, Korea, Taiwan. 


Ger- 


treece, Italy, 


Austria, Burma, France, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Yugoslavia. 

Brazil, Chile, Egypt, Ethiopia (also ') Ger- 
many, Greece, India, Japan, Korea, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Philippines, 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Uruguay. 





1 Technical Cooperation Contract with ICA, 


51905—60— pt. 48 
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Mr. McCanon. We are of course encouraging this. One specific 
example is that we have extended the number of countries to 57, as 
you see in the report, whereas in the days when you made your very 
good study, I think it was something like 18 or 20. 

In the additional countries, many of them are in the newly emerging 
countries of Africa. However, we all know to get programs started 
in that area, programs of this type, there are difficulties, real diffi- 
culties in terms of. transportation, for example, warehousing. So it 
is taking time for the agencies to build it up. 

I think this is good. I think they should move as fast as they can 
but not too fast in a situation of this kind. 

Mr. Fuuron. My concern is that we get out the word on what these 
fine U.S. voluntary agencies are doing. This kind of a hearing is a 
very good bellwether to outline how these programs are operating 
and possibly give credit to these voluntary agencies on the good work 
they are doing, as well as reflect the credit to the participating and 
recipient countries for the work they are doing. 

I would think you would like, for example, to put the good work 
of each of those two classes in this report. That is why I have asked 
the chairman to give you the opportunity to do it. 

Mr. McCanon. We will be very glad to. 

We do have a pamphlet that describes the program rather fully. 

Mr. Fuuron. We need this in outline form to show the extent of 


participation that each of these two groups are doing on their re- 
spective bases. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. McCahon. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to be 
reconvened at 10:30 a.m., Thursday, March 10, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:45 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, the 
Honorable Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morcan. The committee will come to order. 

We meet in executive session for the continuation of hearings on 
the mutual security program for fiscal 1961. Our witnesses this 
morning are Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme Commander, Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe, and Hon. Foy D. Kohler, Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs. 

General Norstad has a statement. It is unclassified. He wishes 
to insert it in the record at this time. 

General, you may proceed with the presentation of your charts. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LAURIS NORSTAD, SUPREME COMMANDER, 
ALLIED POWERS, EUROPE 


(The prepared statement of General Norstad is as follows :) 

General Norstap. NATO came into being at a time of acute and 
pressing danger to Western Europe and the free world. During the 
11 years of its life, the Alliance has lived up to the high resolve 
stated in the preamble of the treaty, “to unite our efforts for collective 
defense and for the preservation of peace and security.” No foot of 
NATO soil has ever fallen to aggression. 

In achieving this security, the military assistance program (MAP) 
has played an indispensable part. It has become a fundamental sup- 
port of both our foreign policy and our defense policy. To list two 
tangible accomplishments of paramount importance in the NATO 
area: 

It has supplied the NATO nations with the conventional arms and 
equipment which they were unable fully to supply themselves. 

It has provided—and is increasingly providing—the new weapons 
which give substance and power to our combined policy of deterrence. 

A third major accomplishment must be added: The MAP, by the 
reality and vigor of its support and its firsthand evidence of continu- 
ing U.S. interest and concern, has given the NATO nations the 
increased incentive to do more themselves. 

Many NATO countries are assuming a larger share of the common 
defense responsibilities. Some of them, militarily speaking, are now 
essentially self-sustaining. These include the United Kingdom and 
Germany. Other countries are working with us and among them- 
selves on a cost-sharing basis in the procurement of new equipment. 
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For example, no less than five NATO countries and the United States 
are joining forces to produce Hawk, one of the most effective surface- 
to-air missiles. Other items to be procured on a cost-sharing basis 
in 1961 under the eee program include planes, destroyer escorts, 
minelayers, antisubmarine warfare equipment, and radar for a total 
of approximately one-fifth of the requested funds. 

It is significant that more than half the NATO nations are planning 
to increase their defense budgets in 1960 or have already done so. 
Since 1958, Belgium, France, and Denmark have raised their military 
contribution. Italy has raised its defense budget by 4 percent for the 
last 2 years and will continue to do so for at least 3 more years. The 
United Kingdom recently announced a 5.8 percent rise, while the 
Federal German Republic and the Netherlands are both planning 
considerably more expenditures for defense in the coming year. 

The frame to this encouraging picture is, of course, the fact that 
the economic health of NATO countries has greatly improved in the 
last 10 years. Behind the defensive shield that is being created, a 
veritable explosion of productivity and trade has taken place. Once 
the immediacy of the threat of war was thus reduced, what Mr. Paul 
Hoffman has called a “tremendous upsurge in the spirit of the Euro- 
pean people” took place. It is worth noting that in the decade from 
1950 through 1959, the gross national product of the European NATO 
nations has almost doubled. It should also be noted that during this 
same period the national defense expenditure has increased approxi- 
mately two and a half times. 

There is sometimes a tendency to think of our MAP as a worthy 
but somewhat static contribution to security. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. As it has developed in Europe, it has been to a 
very marked degree responsive to the shifting needs and capabilities 
of the countries concerned. The trend, since an alltime high delivery 
figure of $2.5 billion in 1953, has been to contribute a smaller and 
smaller amount, in inverse proportion to the increasing efforts of our 
allies. For instance, again in 1953, our MAP contribution was 20.4 
percent of the combined national defense expenditures of the NATO 
countries. Last year is was 4.2 percent. 

As is logical and inevitable in a free alliance, our NATO military 
planning stems from the principle of minimum force. Yet such force 
must be able to accomplish its twin objectives—deterrence, or the 
prevention of war, and the ability to counter aggression should war 
come. So planned, our military concept is like a 100-foot bridge across 
a 100-foot gorge or river. Cut the bridge to 90 feet and it serves little 
purpose. 

Under such a minimum-force concept there must be a second prem- 
ise : Fach country must, within reason and capability, do what it is best 
suited to do. 

As T have pointed out, the industrial nations of Europe are not only 
supplying manpower, but increasingly taking part in design and 
production of new equipment. Some of the less industrial nations like 
Greece and Turkey still must rely in very large degree on equipment 
from outside. Their own very considerable contribution remains 
their resolute forces themselves, deployed in key positions to meet the 
continuing Soviet threat. 

The point to be made here is this: the United States, with its great 
technological skill and productivity, must still supply the majority 
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of the new weapons. By their increasing production of weapons and 
equipment, our European allies are steadily taking over more com- 
mitments, and so releasing us to provide what we alone can provide. 

The 1961 proposals for the military assistance program reflects this 
heartening and central fact in good degree. They are worthy of the 
fullest support. 

It is a great pleasure for me to appear before this committee again 
and have this opportunity to give you a general report on the situation 
in Europe as it relates to my particular responsibilities and also to 
support, from the European NATO standpoint, the military assist- 
ance program for 1961. 

(General Norstad’s oral statement was as follows:) 

General Norstap. In general, I think it would be interesting to the 
committee to know that just last week I went over the effectiveness of 
the Allied forces. This is a report that is prepared and issued on an 
annual basis to the individual countries, In general it covers the com- 
bat readiness of the forces; that is, their strength, the number of units, 
thet equipment, their training, general readiness to perform their 
task. 

I was very pleased and I think you will be very pleased to see that 
very substantial progress has been made and generally by all of the 
countries. 

T am not suggesting that enough progress has been made in every 
instance, but very substantial progress has been made. This also 
particularly happens in the field of the introduction of equipment and 
much of the new equipment, of course, comes from the military assist- 
ance program. 

I think another thing of general interest is the fact that in the last 
year we have developed some cost-sharing programs, particularly for 
naval forces. There is one approved program for Danish forces where 
the Danes pay a certain amount of the MAP. There is an approved 
program in process at the present time with Portugal, and there is a 
program under discussion with Norway, a program of the same type. 

IT think this is a very useful and a very significant development: that 
where these countries can pay part of the project, they are paying a 
part of the project. 

Another point of interest, another new development is the common 
production in which to some extent it is a matter of common financing. 
We have a common production program for the Hawk in antiaircraft 
surface-to-air missiles which is participated in by six countries. There 
is also a program for the development of the Sidewinder, production 
of the Sidewinder, which, as you know, is an air-to-air missile, rocket, 
which is participated in by five of the countries. Both of these proj- 
ects are being developed, being supervised, and being sponsored by the 
NATO Council and the International Staff of the Council. These are 
relatively small beginnings, but I think in principle they are quite 
rmmportant. I think we may look in the future to more program of 
this kind. 

In Europe, in the course of the late summer and late fall, there was 
some concern expressed that the exchanges of visits of the very distin- 
guished people from one country to another, these visits to and from 
Moscow, London, and Paris, might result in a premature and danger- 
ous relaxation of tensions. 
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I think that now there has been general reassurances that these 
visits have not led to that in the countries where the visits have taken 
place. I think it has been significant that the leaders of almost all 
of the NATO countries have taken a strong position in support of 
doing what they can to find other solutions to try to help the situation. 

At the same time, they have emphasized the necessity of maintain- 
ing our security until we may have, by ether means at least, as much 
security as we have built up through NATO in the last 10 years. _ 

I was very impressed at the December meeting of the Ministerial 
Alliance held in Paris this last December, where every country, repre- 
sentatives of every country—the foreign minister, defense minister, 
or both—indicated again the desire to support any action, any con- 
sideration, any discussion, any program that might lead to an im- 
provement of the situation. 

Again they emphasized in the strongest terms, definitely, but in the 
strongest terms, their determination to maintain their strength until 
there was some guaranteed basis for believing we had security by some 
other means. 

These were words and words are interesting, sometimes eloquent 
but normally do not have great substance. But in this case they 
backed up the words. 

For the first time since NATO started, for the first time since 1951, 
more than half the countries volunteered the statement that in order 
to maintain their strength they were increasing the national defense 
expenditures in fiscal year 1961, the year we are entering. 

I point that out as a significant point at this time. 

If I may, I will follow the normal custom and appoint myself a 
schoolmaster for a short time and refer to the charts. 

The first I shall run over quickly is simply a reminder of the 
facts that you are familiar with. I want to point out again the area 
of responsibility, the area we are talking about this morning, which 
runs from the northern tip of Norway Siem through the Mediterra- 
nean to the eastern boundaries of Turkey. 

I point out this is administered and directed, commanded and con- 
trolled by four headquarters subordinate to SHAPE. The northern 
region has headquarters in Oslo with its land, air, and naval com- 
ponents. The central under General Vallery, a French officer based 
in Fontainebleau with his components. 

I point out again it is in this area that the American forces are 
found. Our American army forces come under General Edelman 
who has an army group made up of Americans, French, and Germans, 
but that group comes under General Speidel who is the overall com- 
mander of the forces in this particular area. 

Likewise, the air forces to which we contribute in this area come 
under General Smith, who has two hats, his own American hat and 
his allied hat as commander of the Fourth Allied Tactical Force, but 
that comes under Admiral Broadhurst, who has the overall command. 

General Smith commands the American forces; he commands a very 
substantial Canadian force; he commands French air forces and he 
commands German air forces. 

Admiral Brown has his headquarters in Naples and we have again 
appropriate land, sea, and air forces. I won't go into detail unless 
there are questions, except to point out there are four Americans in 
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this arrangement which is interesting because we don’t have the force- 
contribution which would support that command contribution. 

Admiral Brown is the overall commander. We have General 
Lindsay who is the air commander, coordinates the forces of Italy, 

yreece, and Turkey. We have General Anderson who commands the 

American Sixth Fleet, which is called in Allied parlance, Allied 
South. We have General Harkins who has the job of coordinating 
the forces of Turkey and Greece. We have Admiral Bingley of the 
Royal Navy. He has this coat of many colors operating under him. 
He has French facilities; he has forces from Italy, from Greece, and 
from the United Kingdom and one from Turkey. 

[Security aaletoenT 

General Norsrap. Again, as a remainder, and I apologize for these 
brilliant colors—as a reminder of the task of the forces under my com- 
mand and the forces who would be served by the program that I am 
supporting this morning, I would like to discuss briefly the general 
concept and the mission of our shield forces. I will point out again 
these shield forces are the army, the navy, and the air forces that are 
deployed in the forward areas in contact or in near-contact with the 
forces of the Soviet Union or the satellites and the forces that are 
charged with the responsibility of holding that forward area. 

[Security delet mt 

Mr. Farsstern. May I ask a question at this time? 

Chairman Morean. Does it pertain to the charts? 

Mr. Farsstern. Yes. 

General, was all this production voluntary and with your consent 
or were they made irrespective of your own personal wishes? 

General Norsrap. I can say this, that if I had my way I would like 
to meet the requirements of my task in many ways, as many ways as 
possible. I would like to be sure, to be on the safe side. [Security 
deletion. ] 

Mr. Farestern. Is that being met? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketiy. Could I follow that up, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Morean. Pertaining to the charts? 

Mrs. Ketiy. Yes. 

[Security deletion. ] 

General Norstap. They have committed more than that to us in 
reserve. 

Mrs. Ketity. Why do they not call up the reserves? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketiy. Those that they can call on at a later date. My termi- 
nology may be wrong—why can’t you force them to bring that second 
echelon into being in order to meet their requirements ? 

General Norstrap. [Security deletion. | 

Mrs. Keity. Are they Foreign Legion or French ? 

General Norsrap. All French. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Zasvockt. I have a question regarding the chart. 

These charts are prepared with great care, General. The fourth 
column in the center division seems to have a correction. Is that a 
corrected minimum ¢ 
General Norsrap. It is a drafting error. 
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The same general thing is true of naval forces. You see, unfortu- 
nately it doesn’t stand out quiteas much. You are dealing in tonnage. 
There is no really good way of showing naval forces because tonnage 
is not right. 

Forces are not right because you are adding peanuts and elephants; 
at least you are adding patrol boats and carriers. From the stand- 
point of tonnage, you see what has happened. We have come down 
from this tremendous figure down to [security deletion]. 

Mrs. Ketty. Is that [security deletion] inclusive of the [security 
deletion | you desired of the 91 for 1961? 

General Norstrap. I don’t follow that question. 

Mrs. Ketty. I believe you said you desired, I think it was a year or 
so ago [security deletion] in 1951 of the G-91. 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketiy. Those could have come off the line over a year ago. 

General Norstrap. No. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I met one of the producers of these planes and was 
told the total number of G-91’s could be produced and delivered in 1 
year. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. A. E. 0’MEARA, DIRECTOR OF MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE DIVISION, UNITED STATES-EUROPEAN COMMAND 


General O’Mnara. Not all produced are combat. ready. There is a 
lot to do on the ground ‘aniliias and electronic equipment. 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketiy. Doesn’t that make us less capable? Why not at any 
cost produce the number required? If you need to change it at a 
later date, do so. 

General Norstap. The changes—— 

Mrs. Ketiy. Youstill haven’t the number you wanted. 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Jupp. How many divisions do you have now of the [security 
deletion] divisions you were to have? 

General Norsrap. We have most of these. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Apair. Would those forces be subject to your call ? 

General Norsrap. No, sir, not to my call. [Security deletion.] 

Mr. O’Hara. I notice you have Ethiopia furnishing by 1963 five 
ships. I take it they are relatively small ships. 

General O’Meara. Those are patrol-type craft. 

General Norsrap. They are not providing these things to allied 
command. These are for national purposes except in the case of Iran. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mrs. Ketty. What about a brush fire? 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. O’Hara. The soldiers of Israel have established a great, tradi- 
tion as fighting men. 

General Norstrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farsstetn. Will anybody testify to those countries on this par- 
ticular map? You are only testifying as far as NATO is concerned 
within your command ? 

General Norstap. I am pointing out what is proposed— 

Chairman Morcan. These countries will be discussed in detail as 
part of the testimony on the Middle East next week. 
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Mr. Farssre1n. As far as military is concerned also ? 

Chairman Morean. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Why are these figures put in as far as Saudi Arabia—— 

General Norsrap. I am charged with these funds 

Chairman Morean. The Chair would like to state that Israel is not 
shown on the chart. You will have a chance to ask your questions on 
Israel next week. 

Mrs. Ketuty. As I understand, the general has another hat—— 

General Norsrap, I have no responsibility for Israel in any circum- 
stances, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. O’Hara. Why is that? If Jordan is included 

General Norsrap. This is a question that you can direct to Secre- 
tary Kohler. Iam not testifying as to the reasons for them. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. O’Hara. What time does the chairman intend to adjourn? 

Chairman Morean. We will run as long as we can until we are 
forced to suspend by a rolleall. 

General Norstap. I am going to show the breakdown by countries. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Farssrery. How much is Belgium contributing? 

General O’Merara. These are expenditure figures. 

Mr. Farssrern. In relation to these same figures ? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. Farsstern. I would like them broken down, the 40 F—104. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farsstetn. Can you give me the rest of it? 

General Norstap. We will indicate cost sharing here. 

Mr. FaresTein. We are paying for everything else. They are 
only paying toward the share of the 40 F104? 

General Norstap. Yes. This is in effect a new weapons program 
and it is not for general overall support of the forces. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farsstern. How far is Denmark contributing? 

General O’Meara. These are cost-sharing items right here. 

General Norsrap. They are contributing their defense forces and 
their defense expenditure. We are providing certain new weapons 
which cannot be produced in the country. 

Mr. Farsster. I don’t want to argue with you, General. We have 
our national forces which we are supporting besides the money we are 
contributing to NATO. I am asking what share of the burden 
they are contributing. 

Seaman Norstap. I think I can show that on a later chart. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farssrern. I will go along with you on Greece, on Turkey, 
but there are a few other countries I won’t goalong with you. I would 
like to know about these other countries who can contribute more than 








they are. 

Gesaral Norstap. We will show the overall contributions later on. 
I am pointing out here for these other countries the money is going 
for specific weapons which are produced and at this time can only 
be produced in the United States. There are a few exceptions and 
the notable exceptions are Greece and Turkey where we have to do 
more than that. 
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Mr. Jupp. Does the maintenance come under the [security deletion | 
million marked “Other”? The rest of the [security deletion] million 
is largely new weapons and the [security deletion] is maintenance? 

General O'Meara. A large part of the other items consist of main- 
tenance. POL, on base maintenance equipment, follow on spare 
parts; these are the things. 

Mr. Jupp. Then roughly a third is for maintenance, two-thirds for 
new weapons, which is not too bad. 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion.] As long as you have raised 
this question, I would like to give my general views on the overall 
question of the application of the military assistance. I think in the 
first instance it should be used essentially for new weapons. These are 
produced in the United States. The only way we are going to get 
them over there, and we need them, in the interest of the United States 
we need them over there. The United States isn’t going to provide 
them. The only way you will get them is through a program of this 
kind. These are produced in the United States. They keep plants 
operating in the United States. This isn’t entirely a gesture that has 
no relationship to the defense of this country. In fact, it has a very 
direct relationship to the defense and well-being of the country. 

I personally strongly favor every country that can support itself 
and is sapporting itself. With that policy, Britain is supporting 
itself. This is a development of the last year, year and a half or 2 
years. Germany is self supporting. France is self supporting except 
for this earlier commitment we imposed upon her, so it is a previous 
commitment in the first instance, and it is something that we imposed 
upon her and is not necessarily in her national interest to do this. 

The equipment comes from the United States. I am of the opinion 
at the present time that France can support herself and should. This 
is a special commitment prior to this time and not directly for the 
French interests. This is a special case. I believe as time goes on, 
with the improvement in the economic position in Europe, more of 
these countries are going to do more. 

I pointed out several cases hereof cost-sharing. I suggest to you 
that this is something new. This I think is a step along the line that 
you have been talking about. Iam all forit. Iam advocating it and 
as far as I know every official of the U.S. Government is pushing it 
and pushing it hard. I don’t think they could push it much harder. 

I mentioned in addition to this certain common production items 
where these countries are contributing. To some of them we are also 
contributing, but the countries are contributing. This is a result of 
the policy of the United States along this line. We have made dra- 
matic progress along this line, I might say. 

You and I might want to say that we ought to do this perfectly at 
this moment, but we never do anything perfectly in the first instance. 

In the second instance, there is no basis for doing this. You have to 
do this gradually over a period of time, otherwise there is nothing 
but chaos and the outcome will be a loss of security not only for 
Europe, but for the United States. 

Substantial progress is being made along that line. These coun- 
tries have to show cause why they have to have support. I know the 
policy of the State Department and the Defense Department; the two 
departments are along that line. At the same time they are trying to 
continue to maintain the strength that is essential to our security. 
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| Security deletion. | 

Mr. ZasLocki. General, you have stated the percentage of the cost 
share of the F-104 program for the Netherlands as being: [security 
deletion. | 

What is the cost share for Belgium? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. ZaBtocki. We are expecting to obtain an equal amount of forces 
at the end of 1963 from the two countries yet the program cost in 
the Netherlands is almost three times the cost of the program in Bel- 
gium. Is there any reasonable explanation ? 

General Norstap. Yes. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. Zasiocki. Is Belgium better able to pay than the Netherlands? 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. O’Hara. General, for information may I ask, does France 
regard the program for which it pays no part of the cost, from the 
French viewpoint, as useless, without purpose ? 

General Norstap. Not at all. I would point out that the national 
defense expenditure of France runs close to 9 percent, isn’t it ¢ 

General O'Meara. I have it right here. 8.5 in 1959 and 8—— 

General Norsrap. 8.9 percent of her gross national product. 

Mr. O’Hara:- You said this expenditure came from appropriation 
which had been adopted before the present French Government: came 
into being. I wonder why they have no sympathy for it now. 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. O’Hara. I am still in confusion. I thought the program was 
predicated on the thought that what helps one of the allies helps all 
of the allies. 

General Norstap. That is quite correct and France is in sympathy 
with that. 

Chairman Morean. I will have the clerk check. Maybe that is a 
uorum call. If it is a quorum call, it will be followed by an hour’s 
ebate on the rule. I would like to proceed after the quorum call. 

Mr. O’Hara. Might I remark, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, 
ate calls are to be called every time there is not a quorum on the 

oor of the House. 

Chairman Morean. I don’t think that such a procedure will be in 
operation until after the rule is adopted. 

Mr. Sacnp. I believe through all the testimony we have on this 
program, I always regard and enjoy and benefit from General Nor- 
stad’s testimony even more than Secretary Herter’s and I think we 
should have the general at a time when we can concentrate—— 

Chairman Morean. The general has a very tight schedule. He has 
to appear before six or seven other committees. Tomorrow he has 
two other separate committees. We will have to use the general when 
his time is available. 

General Norsrap. I think, Mr. Chairman, the way the questions are 
running, maybe 30 minutes more. 

I can cover the charts faster, but I can’t answer the questions 
faster. 

Mr. Mcreuy. Can we submit questions in writing? 

General Norsrap. By all means. 

Chairman Morean. I would like to proceed with the questions after 
the general has finished the charts. 
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General Norsrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farestern. One question. You talk of it being our program, 
the United States. Isn’t this entire situation for the sewn of these 
very countries themselves ? 

General Norstap. That is correct. 

Mr. Farssrern. Aren’t they being benefited as much as we, if not 
more so, because they are closer to the common enemy ¢ 

General Norsrap. That is correct. [Security deletion. | 

We get into the question of comparison of gross national product 
of these countries and the budget showing the national defense ex- 
penditures. Iam sorry he left. He asked this question. 

These charts will be available for the record. This is in billions of 
dollars, and includes all of the countries except the United States, 
Canada and Iceland. Iceland because Iceland doesn’t maintain 
armed forces. You can read this so I won’t go over it. You can see 
the national defense expenditures in billions of dollars and as a per- 
centage of the GNP going from 4.9 to 6.4, but from 5.4 billion dollars 
to 13.5 between 1950 and 1959. 

This chart shows the comparison of the national defense expendi- 
ture of the same 12 countries and the MAP program based on deliv- 
eries. Again, billion dollars. This is the national defense expendi- 
ture of these countries. 

It starts with 1950, 8.4 percent, which has come down to the MAP 
now contributing 4.2 percent. 

Are there any questions on that? 

Mr. Jupp. Do you anticipate that will go still lower? 

General Norstap. Yes. Seven or eight countries are increasing. 
The percentage will definitely go down. This shows the military as- 
sistance programs, Turkey, Greece, Pakistan, Iran in 1958, 1959, 
1960 and 1961. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Jupp. Our present strength is what? Two—— 

General Norsrap. It is 2.4, I believe. 

Mr. Jupp. We would have to go up from 2.5 to 3.8 million ? 

General Norsrap. Yes, to provide the equipment all the way 
through. You can see the importance of what we are doing here. This 
is an additional 3.8. This does not include the United States. 

Mr. Jupp. Expand from 214 to 6 million men. 

General Norstap. If we were going to have as many divisions, as 
many squadrons and ships as the other countries of NATO Europe 
are providing us, exclusive of Canada—we would have to on the divi- 
sion slice, squadron slice basis—we would have to have an additional 
number. 

Mr. Aparr. That is predicated on a man for man and a ship for ship 
and an item for item basis. You make in that statement no effort to 
evaluate or measure the effectiveness of these individuals. You are 
speaking of individual for individual 

General Norsrap. I am taking a division, for instance, of France, 
Germany, Italy. You have the strength that is approximately the 
same as the American strength, and grading that on the basis of an 
American division. 

Mr. Apvam. Individual for individual basis. 

General Norstap. Yes. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Fuuron. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

General Norsrap. This is an indication. I am not presenting this 
as a precise thing. For instance, some of these units, the Europeans 
do not support their units [security deletion] as we do. They are 
not quite as expensive. I am trying to interpret that into American 
terms. This is what would be required from American standards to 
produce the particular end items. 

Mr. Jupp. Is the figure on that previous chart releasable that our 
contribution is 4.2 percent of their own defense effort? 

General Norstap. Yes. I don’t see why not. 

Mr. Jupp. It answers a lot of questions to point out that in relation 
to their defense effort—we are putting in 4.2 percent of what they are 
doin 

Geaue Norstap. Those 12 countries—the 12 countries contributing 
a certain amount in the national defense. We are contributing 
through MAP 42 percent of that. 

Mr. Jupp. I think that will clear up more questions than anything 
else. 

Mr. Apatr. Does that 4.2 percent of ours relate to our contribution 
to the NATO funds? 

General Norstap. This chart indicates—this is a comparison of the 
national defense expenditures of these 12 countries. Twelve countries, 
all of the NATO countries less the United States, less Canada and less 
Iceland because Iceland doesn’t maintain armed forces. 

It is essentially the European countries. They make a certain con- 
tribution in terms of their national defense expenditures. We contri- 
bute through MAP, contributed in 1959 through MAP 4.2 percent of 
that total; that is, the amount of MAP was 4.2 percent of what those 
12 MAP receiving countries and some of them are receiving very little 
MAP; 4.2 percent of what they put into their defense establishments. 

Mr. Aparr. To their entire defense establishment or to their NATO 
activities only ? 

General Norsrap. To the entire defense establishment. Except in 
the case of France they are all essentially NATO. 

Mr. Apatr. Would it not be appropriate to take our entire defense 
expenditure and compare it with their aggregate defense expenditure 
rather than our contribution to NATO as compared to their total de- 
fense expenditure ? 

General Norstap. It would be quite appropriate if you weigh cer- 
tain factors. I don’t think you could take a straight comparison. For 
instance, the defense expenditure of the United States is 11 percent, 
give or take a few tenths of our gross national product. How does 11 
percent of a gross national product of 400 billion compare with 11 per- 
cent of a gross national product of 4 billion? Are they comparable ? 
The answer is, They just are not comparable. 

Does 11 percent compare with 5 percent on that basis? You may be 
getting warmer, but even that may not be right. This is a composite 
of small contributions. You can’t say that the effort and the cost of 
one country with a relatively small gross national product is the same 
as another country with a much larger one. It won’t work. 

Even in this figure the value of the 9 percent of France, with a gross 
national product of $45 billion, that is not as much, for instance, as 
say a 5 percent or 4 percent from Norway in cost to the individual. 
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You have to be a little bit careful on that. 

Mr. Apatr. If I may, so I am quite certain that I understand that 
chart, the last bar there, 13.5 represents 13.5 billion dollars expended 
by the European components of NATO for their total defense ex- 
penditure including NATO? 

General Norsrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Aparr. The 4 point 

General Norstap. NATO being essentially 

Mr. Apatr. The 4.2 figure at the bottom of the chart is our propor- 
tion as contributed to the NATO countries through the MAP program 
and does not include our defense expenditures otherwise. 

General Norstap. It does not include our defense expenditures that 
support the defense expenditures in NATO. Iam trying to point out 
that, which I believe to be a fact, that in relatively small contributions, 
as small defense budgets go, on the part of the United States, serves as 
a catalyst to permit the creation of a very large force and one of con- 
siderable miliary effectiveness which contributes under the statement 
I made before on the missions and task, contributes very directly and 
very importantly to the defense of the United States. 

I fully appreciate the fact that your concern must be with the fact 
that this contributes to the security of the United States. I say cate- 
gorically that I believe that all of this does contribute directly and 
importantly to the defense of the United States. 

Mr. Jupp. General, I want to clear this up while you and Mr. Kohler 
are here because Mr, Kohler’s statement says “Let’s not ignore the 
fact that in 1953 the United States was paying 28 percent of the cost 
of our allies. Today we are paying 8 percent.” Do you include Greece 
and Turkey in that figure? 








STATEMENT OF HON. FOY D. KOHLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Konter. Included in that figure of ours, the higher figure is 
all the U.S. direct contribution, all our forces that are over there. 

Mr. Jupp. You speak of “European allies”—I wondered if the term 
NATO Europe includes 

General O’Meara. Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. Jupp. The difference between 8 percent and 9.2 percent ought 
to be cleared up somewhere. 

Mr. Kouter. I will be ready to do that, Dr. Judd. 

Mrs. Ketiy. If the 4.2 does not include the cost of support for the 
troops does the 13.5 include the cost of support of the US. troops in 
Europe? 

General Norsrap. This is the defense expenditure of the European 
countries. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That includes the support of the troops, too ? 

General Norsrap. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketuy. The answer to Mr. Adair, the 4.2 should be larger 
then, should it not? Did I understand the 4.2 did not include the 
cost of support of our troops? 

General Norstap. This is MAP. 

Mrs. Ketzy. But the 13.5 does include—— 

General Norstap. It does not include our troops. 
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Mrs. Ketiy. As far as our allies are concerned; what is that status / 

General Norsrap. This chart is-designed to give an indication of 
what our allies contribute in the way of money to the defense expendi- 
tures and what we contribute to their effort, not to our effort, but to 
their effort. It does quite accurately do that. 

Mrs. Keity. How did you arrive at the 13.5 figure ? 

General Norsrap. I do not show the American contribution to 
NATO. Iam only showing the military assistance contribution to the 
effort of these countries. 

Mr. Jupp. They are putting $13.5 billion into their forces. We are 
putting 0.57 into their forces. 

General Norstap. Yes. 

Mr. Farestern. Besides putting $40 billion into our own forces. 

General Norstap. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. This is very helpful. Some people think we are paying 
as much as half the cost of their forces. We are paying 4.2 percent 
and that is mostly equipment that we have to furnish, isn’t that right ? 

General Norstap. Yes. It must come from the United States. 

Mr. Fuuron. Would you please put into the record at this point 
the cost of our U.S. forces contributed to NATO ? 

General Norstap. That can be done. 

Mr. Jupp. Of our five divisions. 

General Norstap. We can provide that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


There is no meaningful way to compute the total cost of U.S. membership in 
NATO. The costs that would be involved include the U.S. contribution to the 
NATO International Headquarters budget, the U.S. payments for its share of 
NATO commonly financed infrastructure, the cost of that portion of logistical 
support allocable to the NATO force commitment and the cost of military assist- 
ance that is provided to NATO member countries. The force commitment and 
the related suppert are the elements for which we do not have separate costs 
and without these a statement of U.S. cost would not be meaningful. 

Some of the problems that make it unrealistic to attempt to assess the cost of 
these forces are: (1) Some air squadrons rotate between the United States and 
Europe; (2) most of the forces involved have roles in addition to their NATO 
commitments; and (3) forces such as the Strategic Air Command and other simi- 
lar forces, although neither committed nor earmarked to NATO, have a support- 
ing role in the event of a major conflict involving NATO. In addition, there 
is no basis for allocating the cost of logistical support that is applicable to NATO 
poreeeiven as distinguished from that applicable to solely U.S. military 
mission. 

In light of the above consideration, coupled with the fact that the forces in- 
volved in our NATO participation would be required U.S. forces regardless of 
this commitment, we do not consider that any meaningful cost can be provided 
that would be applicable to U.S. NATO participation. 


Chairman Morean. Are you through with your charts? 

General Norstap. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Please have a seat. You have been standing 
a long time. 

General, most of us recognize the strategic importance of Western 
Europe and are convinced that a strong NATO would contribute to 
our own security. We wonder whether NATO’s strength is deter- 
mined by tanks or artillery or planes under present conditions? 

General Norsrap. I don’t think it is. I think that NATO and the 
Western strength is determined really by determination, by confi- 
dence, by a sound basis for some hope for the future. : 
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I think it is demonstrable that NATO has created great strength 
in this field in a period of its 10 years of existence, a strength that 
would not otherwise have existed. That at the present time is the 
great strength of the West [security deletion }. 

The military means is an instrument. It is a foundation on which, 
an essential foundation on which, this is built. My point is at the 
present time, we have done this in the past, why stop at the present 
time? 

The answer is this: We must continue to build up these forces to 
the necessary level for two reasons: 

Forces will have no moral effect until they have a validity, unless 
they can do something. If we stop short of our goals as far as these 
materials are concerned, then it is a clear assumption that we have 
stopped short of our goal as far as our will and determination is con- 
cerned. 

| Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. I have only one more question. Is General 
de Gaulle willing to cooperate in making NATO stronger or does he 
want to use NATO for bargaining purposes to increase his own pres- 
tige ! 

General Norsrap. Can I take this off the record ? 

Chairman Morean. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. I have no questions. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ke.rvy. General, what effect does the withdrawal of the troops 
from Morocco have on the strength of NATO or the deterrent ? 

General Norstap. I would say, Mrs. Kelly it need have none. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Does it? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketty. What about the great deterrent ? 

General Norstap. I am not the expert on that. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketuy. What about the [security deletion] base we have there? 
[Security deletion. ] 

General Norsrap. I don’t know what the answer is. 

Mrs. Ketiy. What is the effect on your command ? 

General Norstap. I suppose it does have some effect. 

[Security deletion. } 

General Norstap. This is not in my bailiwick. 

Mrs. Ketiy. The 6th Fleet is. 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketiy. The communication control system in Morocco, are 
you in charge of the administration of that? 

General Norstap. No. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Who is? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketiy. What is the value of the conventional capability of the 
troops under your command ? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion.] 

Mrs. Ketiy. You have it? 

Goneral Noeetap. Yes. 

aw deletion.] 

hairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 
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Mr. Jupp. General, we have had testimony before our committee 
from people who have doubts about the effectiveness of the program ; 
that in a showdown the Russians might say, “You go along with the 
United States and this NATO program and we will demolish you,” 
and there would not be the will or determination in Western Europe 
to resist. 

England was mentioned specifically. It was predicted that Eng- 
land would feel compelled to cut loose from NATO if threatened with 
bombs that would practically wipe out the island. What is your esti- 
mate of the deterrent strength from the standpoint of public will ? 

General Norstap. I believe, and I said this last year, that if these 
countries have a chance to fight usefully to accomplish something that 
they have the determination and this program is designed to give 
them that chance. I might say this is a question that comes up in 
every case. I am asked this question about the United States. They 
have the highest respect for the United States, but they say, “Is the 
United States going to involve themselves because such and such a 
city in Europe is being attacked ?” 

This is a question basically of confidence. My answer is this is a 
matter of confidence. Has not the United States conducted itself in 
such a way that you ought to place confidence in them and they are not 
committing themselves to this and don’t they live up to their com- 
mitments ? 

I would say the same thing in reverse. I say these countries would 
be strong and determined and this determination is based to some-ex- 
tent and it should be based on their concern to do something usefully. 
If they feel we have a chance of contributing to the defense—this is in 
support of an agreed program that they believe achieves this. This 
gives the foundation for hope and confidence. 

I believe they would have the will and determination. 

Mr. Jupp. That leads to the next question. Maybe you don’t want 
to answer this—but you have contacts that give you lots more valuable 
information than we have on the bickering that goes on about the Six 
and the Seven and the apparent British hostility to some of the de- 
velopment in Germany, the old commercial rivalries, and so forth. 
To what extent are those nonmilitary attitudes and differences affect- 
ing this determination ? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. Jupp. It is a rather reckless luxury in which we are indulging? 

General Norstap. Unfortunately, we all of us in all our countries 
indulge. 

Mr. Jupp. At the time we had the steel strike and were closed down 
100 days, did that make them wonder whether the United States was 
playing a little fast and loose—— 

General Norstap. No. They look at everything we do, some simple 
things, in the same way. 

Mr. Jupp. Is the debate harmful that is going on about our alleged 
missile gap and so on, the charge that the United States can’t defend 
even itself? That is, if we actually have all the weapons needed to de- 
feat an attacker, but our own people aren’t sure that we have, and our 
allies and our enemies aren’t sure; then, in effect, we don’t have the 
strength. 

| Security deletion. | 
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Mr. GauiacHer. General, if you are not an expert and Te are 
against this, we have had a lot of experts like General Taylor who 
have laid their career on the line for this point. If that is not the 
way to do it, how should we go about doing it? 

General Norstap. I am not suggesting an answer to this problem. 

Mr. GaLLacuer. We wrestle with this problem day after day. You 
are taking a neutral approach to this and I would like to hear how 
we can bring about what we would like to bring about—that is a suffi- 
ciency in our national defense without broadcasting our weakness. 

General Norsrap. I have been out of the Pentagon Building for 
almost 10 years. I have not been dealing with the overall missile pro- 
gram or the position of American forces in that time. I have followed 
it in general, I don’t think my recommendation on this would be 
useful. 

Mr. Ga.uaGcuer. I am not asking your recommendation on the mis- 
sile gap. I am asking your recommendation on how we can attempt 
to solve this problem; expert testimony on defense insufficiency. 
How else can the debate be solved unless an appeal is made for public 
opinion to generate and provide an answer or at least a better knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

How can we go about it without public debate since the people on 
the inside say there is a weakness ? 

General Norsrap. I think to some extent you have to generate pub- 
lic support by giving information to the public. I stated that I re- 
gretted the necessity for this public debate and I also further qualified 
my statement by saying that.I didn’t know but maybe it was necessary 
to do this. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morcan. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota, has 
expired. Mr. O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. General, I recall when you were before us, I think, 
last year you spoke frankly about the situation as regards our rela- 
tionship with France. It seemed to me today that you are a little 
more conservative on that. Was I reading something incorrectly ¢ 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. O’Hara. Has the position of France been strengthened by her 
entrance into the atomic production field ? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. O’Hara. When we had before the House the share the atomic 
weapons bill, and I think 11 of us voted against it, the House was 
assured that France would never get into atomic production, that only 
the United Kingdom could qualify. The question was asked and 
answered definitely that France couldn’t get in. Apparently France 
is in now. 

General Norstap. Take this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Hara. At the present time we are giving no assistance of any 
sort to France in that field ? 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. O’Hara. I am much concerned that France seems to be in the 
way of having control of atomic weapons. I don’t think it helps us— 
IT am chairman of the African Subcommittee; I don’t think the recent 
atomic tests in the Sahara helped us at all in Africa. 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 
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Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. Fuuron. We always appreciate having you here and we ap- 
preciate and remember your courtesy when we come to your head- 
quarters. You are very openhanded and openminded and listen to 
our suggestions. I appreciate it. 

The point I make is this, that no one in advance can tell how far or 
how short a war will be, or how big or little it will become. Thedefense 
in NATO is not based on the fact that a possible enemy country will 
be able to throw her full force at that area. She may have to be 
diverted otherwise. Therefore, NATO is a keystone in the arch of our 
United States and free world defense although not the sole stone; 
isn’t that right? 

General Norsrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuuron. We should have a good posture of defense in NATO 
so that we can bring other balanced weapons and weaponry systems 
into play that will take the pressure off that one cornerstone. That, is 
the reason the United States, our Western allies have what we call a 
balanced defense, is that not right? 

General Norstap. That is correct. 

Mr. Futtron. Then I believe it was inherent in your reply on the 
= of the supposed missile gap that entwining this problem in 
the U.S. political campaigns in the presidential years is really’ not 
helpful to the military posture or progress of this country or of NATO 
for that matter; isn’t that right? 

General Norstap. Unfortunately, I think every country has po- 
litical campaigns and elections. It is fortunate there is a degree of 
understanding in some of our statements, and there is a degree of 
understanding in this country of some of the statements made in 
England, France, Germany to offset that. I point out again the press 
very frequently carries headlines, sometimes what you gentlenien may 
say. This does have an influence on the people. If you knew the 
context in which you said, the general atmosphere of the time, the 
purpose of it, as the American people do, then it would have perhaps 
no effect at all. Sometimes it is disturbing to delicate balances and 
situations. 

Mr. Futron. A good example of that is General Schriever in charge 
of Air Force research and development, and the missile programs, has 
said in Washington 3 weeks ago that there is no missile gap, that it is 
a missile miracle in the United States. Have you people heard that 
over at NATO, or do you hear the Macedonian cries in the political 
wars? Have you heard that? 

General Norstap. No, I don’t believe I have heard that. 

Mr. Futron. That was a major address by General Schriever on the 
progress and current status of U.S. missile and research and develop- 
ment programs, before the National Rocket Society at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

General Norstap. There is a tendency to hear the disturbing things 
and not the calming influence. You don’t hear those things. 

Mr. Futron. Based on the intelligence that you have, and on your 
NATO forces in being plus the missile capacity you now have and 
would have within a short few months, what is our NATO: posture 
compared to a possible enemy country or group of enemy countries, 
having consideration that it might end up in a two-front war or a 
three-front war, either Far East or Middle East sector. Is the NATO 
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alliance capable? Is NATO more than a paper organization that 
some claim would fall apart on the first strike? Have we in being 
a missile posture that is sufficient to assure you and assure the Ameri- 
can people that we do have a valid defense and a security here in the 
United States and free Europe. 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion.] They could give under any 
circumstances a good account of themselves. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Fuuron. NATO is an effective force that gives credit to our 
American people and to our allies in paying the tax money and sup- 
porting it. 

General Norsrap. I think it is something that our people and the 
people of Europe, in which they can take great pride, great satisfac- 
tion. They can properly feel a confidence. 

Chairman Morecan. Mr. Farbstein ? 

Mr. Farsstrern. General, I ragged you during your presentation, 
but I got the answer that I was looking for in the sense that the con- 
tribution of our allies are very hard to come by, that having been unac- 
customed in the past to contribute in the way they should it has become 
a bit more difficult to get them to contribute, but it is your intention 
and the intention of all those concerned to keep after them as much as 
possible to get as great a contribution from them for NATO? 

General Norstap. The last part of your statement is very true. The 
part that says it is becoming increasingly difficult to get the contribu- 
tion from them is not really correct because I think I pointed out for 
the first time in the history of NATO more than half the countries 
volunteered the statement that they are increasing their defenses. 
There are certain deficiencies. They did it quite freely in recognition 
of the problem. This is the first time that that napilone of countries 
has made that kind of statement since NATO started. 

Mr. Farsstern. If it isn’t quite so difficult to obtain contributions, 
I don’t know whether this is within your function, our original con- 
tribution was about 20 percent of the combined national defense ex- 
penditures of the NATO countries in 1953. Last year it was only 
4.2 percent. Yet, in this program we still contribute about $2 bil- 
lien. Why should that be, if they are contributing so much more? 
Why should it still cost us as much today as it did 5 or 6 years ago? 

General Norstap. I am talking specifically here to approximately 
$800 million. I have outlined the specific purposes-which that money 
would serve. I had hoped I would be able to indicate precisely what 
it was doing and why we needed that money. The fact. of the matter 
is that these countries have increased their national defense expendi- 
tures. There are certain things, this new equipment, that can only 
come at the present time from this country. That means it comes 
largely under the MAP, with the exception of Greece and Turkey and 
to some limited extent Italy. This is a new weapons program of that 
particular type. Even the new weapons, with this cost-sharing pro- 
gram, and with the development of the NATO program, I cited two 
examples, the Hawk and Sidewinder—these countries are beginning to 
contribute more in the weapons field and we have made substantial 
progress in this. We do need to make these limited forces fully effec- 
tive; we do need the specific new weapons that I outlined country by 
country on this chart. 

Mr. Farssrern. Just one other question. I don’t know if you will 
care to answer it. I want to preface it by repeating your statement to 
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the degree that I am able to, that the effectiveness of NATO is more 
the will and determination of these various countries rather than the 
presence of the so-called deterrents that we have, or it is at least as im- 
portant as the weapons—— 

General Norstap. But wholly dependent upon them. 

Mr. Farsstern. You also said that by giving up on small incidents 
we may be piecemealed to death. Would you care to comment upon the 
item in this morning’s newspaper with relation to the 10,000-foot ceil- 
ing that it was determined that we would not go beyond in the air 
ome nebiweant the air space in the corridor between West Germany and 
Berlin { 

General Norsrap. I saw the statement when I landed this morning 
from Colorado at 7:30. I have not seen the actual context—haven’t 
seen the statement in context. I don’t know the decision for the action. 
I don’t know the considerations that were taken. [Security deletion. | 

Mr. Farssretn. I will admit that it was made by one of competence, 
one who had authority and everything else. I just wanted to know 
whether you would care to comment-in view of the greater view that 
you take with. relation to the value of all this deterrent business and 
all these things that we are doing in order to make the common enemy 
realize that we are determined in our position and that we are un- 
flinching. If you don’t care to comment, that is all right with me, 
too. 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farsstern. We have been postponing numerous decisions in 
the last year or two, haven’t we, in respect to the situation in East 
Berlin and in relation to the Corridor. 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farssretn. I want to make one comment for a second, if the 
chairman will bear with me, when you talk about the answer will 
unfold. I hope we don’t wait for the thing to go away. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Aparr. General Norstad, a little while ago you pointed out to us 
the need for our maintaining great national strength, particularly 
at a time when those who represent us go to various international 
conferences, Let me commend you for expressing that view, which 
is one I think held by all loyal, thoughtful, patriotic Americans. I 
am. pleased:to hear you express those views as you have done so well. 

ow a question: Are our intermediate range ballistic missiles in 
Europe operational ? 

General Norstap. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Aparr. Previous witnesses at this table, some of them, have in- 
dicated that in their view there has been a reluctance on the part of 
other members of NATO to contribute their full share of manpower 
and to carry their full share of the load generally, 

You have spoken about General deGaulle. Would you comment 
upon that statement of mine? 

General Norsrap. I think as a general observation it seems to me 
there is a reluctance on the part of every country, including this 
country, to do any more than absolutely necessary. ‘They makea very 
hard case of it. It is very necessary to go reais the governments 
of all these countries, as we must come before the Government of this 
country and make a very strong case for these forces. 
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I don’t think the reluctance is any greater a principle in these 
countries than it is right here. Sometimes we have the greatest. dif- 
ficulty in this particular city. 

[Security deletion. } 

Mr. Aparr. Do you feel the other NATO nations will also continue 
to meet their requirements ¢ 

General Norstrap. Yes. They are doing it now. As a matter of 
fact, as I pointed out, more than half are increasing their national 
defense budget. Every time there is a rumor that somebody is going 
to cut, and there is a rumor every year that the Americans may cut, 
everybody else wonders, “If the Americans are going to cut, is it 
necessary for us tocut. Why can’t we take it easier?” 

There is the danger particularly when a major country cuts or 
suggests cuts that you pull out the plug on this one, and everybody 
else wants to take it easier. It is a matter of everyone holding the 
line. 

Fortunately we are able to do that. I think we have come out after 
the December meeting from that standpoint with a stronger position 
than a week ago, including the position of the United States. 

Mr. ApArr. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. 
Gallagher is next. 

Mr. GatuaGcuer. I yield. 

Mr. Futron. I think his excellence of judgment is one reason why 
we, the American people, have so much confidence in General Norstad. 

Mr. Jupp. I never had more. 

Mr. GatxiacHer. Mr. Fulton brought up the Macedonian cry. I 
receive the Macedonian cry from a Greek restaurant owner in my dis- 
trict. He cries “Who should I believe?” This is perhaps what urges 
my question that all of us certainly do not like to publicly debate this 
question of readiness or a second best defense posture. 

If you do have some thoughts on it, General, I certainly would be 
very happy to receive them, as to how we can go about solving our 
problem without advertising the necessity of solving our problem. 

I would like to ask you a little bit about the Spain arrangement. 
There are some people who feel this has been a declaration of lack of 
confidence in the NATO concept, that some people feel they should 
have defense in depth and rather than the NATO concepts of the 

ause and that we should start entrenching back in Spain some place. 
With this present posture of NATO with some of its components—— 

General Norsrap. [Security deletion.] In the first place, let’s make 
it clear ‘there never was any arrangement, never was and none pro- 
posed. The most that the Germans wanted to explore was the possi- 
bility of meeting some of their logistics requirements and simple 
training requirements in Spain as they are exploring the possibility of 
meeting those requirements in other areas, 

At the time they did that, from the first NATO had knowledge they 
said if this exploration would lead to any decisions or conclusions on 
our part that we could consider the Spanish area, we would then bring 
it to NATO for full and complete coordination with NATO before- 
hand. There never has been any question of going beyond NATO, 
on this particular point. 
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Mr. Gauiacuer. There is another school of thought which evi- 
dently feels if they limit their : ee to just logistical problems 
that this, itself, would have been within the NATO concept. 

General Norsrap. It would if NATO approves it. 

Mr. GatLacHer. NATO doesn’t have to approve it. 

General Norsrap. I believe they do. 


Mr. GatiacHer. What is to prevent them unilaterally making 
arrangements ? 


General Norsrap. It is a narrow 

Mr. Gautiacuer. That is what throws a curve in. 

General Norsrap. In the treaty of Paris n—when Germany came 
in in 1955, there were certain agreements made that weren’t voluntar- 
ily accepted by the Germans, which are limitations on Germany. 
They can’t build in Germany atomic weapons or bacteriological war- 


fares, chemical warfare, things of that kind. They can’t build mis- 
siles. There are many restrictions on them. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Only within the borders of Germany. 
General Norstap. They say they can’t do this. [Security deletion. ] 


I say the Germans have given no indication that they wish in any 
way to do anything outside of NATO. 


Mr. Gatiacuer. Did they come to you first ? 

General Norstap. They came to me quite early in the game. Their 
conduct then was quite proper, quite within the NATO concept. 
= GALLAGHER. You at no time felt that they threw a curve at 
you % 

General Norstap. That they threw a curve? Take this off the 
record, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Secretary, we will have to call you back at a later date. We 
appreciate your making yourself available this morning and look for- 
ward to hearing your testimony. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10:30 a.m., Friday, March 11, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1960 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:45 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
"Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

Before we begin our hearings this morning, we have a small matter 
of official business. I recognize Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I ask unanimous support that the report of the 
Special Study Mission to Asia, Western Pacific, Middle East, South- 
ern Europe and North Africa, be filed as a House report, with the 
usual disclaimer by the chairman. It is understood that my request 
also includes the supplementary statement and minority views. 

Chairman Morean. This includes all the minority views. Is there 
any objection ? 

It is so ordered. 

We meet in open session this morning for further consideration of 
legislation for the continuation of the mutual security program for 
fiscal 1961. 

Our first witness comes from the great State of Alabama. I am 
going to ask the gentleman on the committee, Mr. Selden, to intro- 

uce the gentleman. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of introducing our first witness this morning, Mr. Wallace 
Malone. Mr. Malone is one of the most prominent bankers, com- 
munity and government leaders in Alabama. He is chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of Dothan, Ala., and is the con- 
stituent of my distinguished colleague from Alabama, Congressman 
George Andrews. 

Mr. Malone is a world traveler, having recently returned from a 
very extensive journey through the jungles and the remote areas of 
South America. He has traveled in all parts of the world. When 
he travels Mr. Malone usually writes a series of articles on his trips 
and those articles have appeared in a number of the Alabama news- 
papers. 

He has a broad knowledge not only of business affairs, but of gov- 
ernmental affairs. As a matter of fact, Mr. Malone for many years 
was a member of our State legislature and I had the pleasure and 
privilege of serving with him as a member of that body before I came 
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to Congress. I don’t know what his testimony will cover today, but 
I am certain that whatever he tells us will be helpful to the committee. 
I am very pleased that he is going to be with us this morning. 
Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Selden. 
Mr. Malone, you have a statement and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE D. MALONE, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Martone. Can the stenographer send a copy of your introduc- 
tion to my wife? 

Mr. Sevpen. I will certainly see that a copy of my introduction is 
sent to Mrs. Malone. 

Mr. Matonr. I didn’t know what a great man I was until now. 

Congressman Diggs, if you cannot hear, just let me know. My voice 
is a little bad today. I will try to raise it a little bit. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Wallace 
D. Malone. My age is 64. I am a banker and a farmer and live on 
the outskirts of Dothan, Ala., a town of 30,000 people, and live in 
Congressman Andrews’ district. 

I am chairman of the board of the First National Bank of that 
city. I have been a member of the National Council of Consultants 
of the Small Business Administration for 4 years. I am a veteran 
of World War I. I attended college at the University of Alabama 
and at the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University. 

In politics I am an independent voter. Although I served 8 years 
in the house of representatives of my State, elected by the Democratic 
Party, I have often voted the Republican ticket in national elections. 

Mr. Fuuron. From a man of very distinguished judgment. 

Mr. Martone. Both my father, mother, grandfathers, and great 
grandfathers were native-born citizens of our country. I consider 
myself, above everything else, a patriotic American who is deeply 
concerned over the present and future of my country. 

This statement takes 7 minutes. With the permission of the 
committee, I might elaborate just very briefly on one or two points 
here because this was written very hastily. 

During the last 10 years it has been my privilege to travel over a 
large part of the free world—in a private capacity. For instance, 
I helped drive an automobile from Algiers across the Sahara, weaving 
back and forth through Equatorial Africa and finally to Capetown 
in South Africa. 

T have also visited all of Europe during that time except the Scandi- 
navian countries. I have traveled through Mexico and other parts 
of Central America by automobile. I have traveled the Amazon 
River from its source in Peru to its mouth in Brazil. 

Three weeks ago I completed an automobile trip from Santiago, 
Chile, down to Punta Arenas, which is on the Straits of Magellan. 
During this trip I passed through large areas of both Chile and 
Argentina. 

I merely mention these travels in order to show you that I have 
had some opportunity for observation of our foreign-aid program. 
In fact, I paid close attention to the workings of that program every- 
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where I went and I asked many questions and made the best. observa- 
tions I could. 

I personally met many people in the employ of our various foreign 
aid organizations, as well as people in the employ of various churches 
and private organizations in such countries—both natives and Ameri- 
can citizens. 

However, I do not consider myself a specialist in the matter of for- 
eign aid. ‘The subject is so vast and has so many ramifications that it 
is almost impossible to comprehend our foreign aid program without 
devoting many months of study to it. 

During these travels and also during my 40 years as a country 
banker, I have had many opportunities to study human nature. I do 
not mean to be trite when I remind you that human nature is about 
the same all over the world. It has the same strengths and the same 
weaknesses in other countries as we find here. I have met many fine 
and friendly people and I have met a few who were not. 

My observation in life has been—and I am dead sure of this—you 
cannot buy friends with money. As.a matter of fact, I have doubt- 
less tried it a few times in my business, or at least have had occasion 
to see that any financial transaction that is not based on sound judg- 
ment usually turns out to be unfortunate both for the lender and the 
borrower. 

As Shakespeare’s Polonius told his son, Laertes, speaking of his 
personal habits, “Neither a lender nor a borrower be, for an unwise 
loan often looseth both itself and friend.” 

Never were truer words spoken. It is only human nature for the 
average person to, sometimes unconsciously, resent the fact that he 
or she is under obligations to another for an unwarranted favor. 
Sooner or later the recipient, in an effort to justify his unpalatable 
position, builds up a resentment against the donor and often winds 
up by being unfriendly either openly or covertly. 

My experience has been that people who live in other countries 
are, In many respects, just like those around Dothan, Ala. Therefore, 
those parts of our foreign aid program which are designed to. use 
money or goods to buy friendship are built around a false premise. 
I have no doubt that much of this kind of aid does more harm than 
good. The money is gone and the friend is lost. This should not. be, 
but it has certainly been my experience. 

I have heard our country made fun of as being gullible. I have 
heard us spoken of as being “Uncle Santa Claus.” I have many times 
sensed the feeling that our wealth is inexhaustible, that we have some 
ulterior motive in some of our charities, and that we are personally 
fit subjects for being overcharged and otherwise taken advantage of 
financially. 

This has, of course, been largely our own fault and is partly caused 
by the behavior of Americans who go abroad and are reckless with 
their money. 

On the other hand, I have visited countries, such as South Africa, 
the Belgian Congo, and areas such as Patagonia and southern Chile 
and Argentina, where, insofar as I know, we have not extended chari- 
table aid of which the average person on the street is aware. 

It was in those countries that I met the most hospitable and friendly 
reception. In such countries as France, for instance, where we have 
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poured many billions of dollars in economic and other aid, I have 
been aware of a steady dislike for Americans and, to some extent, 
for our Nation as a whole. You cannot buy friends with money. 

Now, this does not mean that I disapprove of extending our aid 
and assistance to people who are the victims of unfortunate temporary 
situations, or in those emergencies such as the crisis in Western Eu- 
rope after each of the last two wars. But I consider that the same 
situation as if a doctor properly injected morphine in a patient who 
was acutely suffering and had to have an operation, but to continue 
these dope injections or pain relievers after the emergency is over 
will sooner or later create a dope fiend or a habitual desire for more. 
Pride is undermined. 

I do not have the exact figures yet, but I think it is generally under- 
stood and known that some of the foreign nations to whom we have 
sent our hard-earned dollars enjoy a tax rate much lower than ours 
and, even then, do not pay their legal taxes to the extent that we are 
required to pay ours. 

I will not go into the matter of the vast sums that have been ab- 
solutely wasted and poured down the drain without ever reaching the 
intended recipients. I know this committee has heard much evidence 
on that. I am sure you are aware of some of these things. But I do 
ay that foreign economic aid, if extended, should be well policed, at 
east. 

In this connection, and as only one little example out of many, 
I recall visiting the town of Iquitos, which is in eastern Peru in the 
headwaters of the Amazon River. Iquitos has been a dead town since 
Brazil lost its monopoly on rubber a generation ago. I was at the 
leading hotel there in the dining room. I introduced myself to a 
woman of rather advanced years. She told me that she was an ex- 
schoolteacher and an employee of our point 4 program. This woman 
had, at our country’s expense, boarded a plane over the Andes from 
Lima, Peru, to this small town. She said that she had come to 
lecture to some women on domestic economy. I was invited to the 
lecture, which was held in a small room with about 15 or 20 women 
of mostly Indian blood and practically no education. Their expres- 
sions were uncomprehending as she talked in Spanish. The best I 
could get out of it was that she was describing the use of modern 
household electrical aids; for instance, automatic washing machines, 
etc. Now this was in a town that had practically no electricity. 
After staying at this expensive hotel 2 or 3 days, she flew back to Lima. 
I estimated that the total cost of her visit there was between $200 and 
$250, besides her salary, if not more—besides her per diem. 

On a recent tour to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and on into 
the region of Patagonia—in Uruguay I saw the original of this right 
here [pointing to a model of Uruguayan sculpture on the table]. It 
stands in the middle of the city. This is a copy—I had occasion 
to meet and talk to several people working under our foreign aid 
program. I particularly remember an agricultural attaché at one 
point in Brazil who seemed to be well qualified from a standpoint of 
education and agricultural scientific training, but who told me his 
hands were tied because he had no transportation for his assistants 
to visit Brazilian farmers and show them better methods of agricul- 
ture. I am not in a position to say whether those Brazilian farmers 
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knew more about farming than he did, but that man should either 
be able to furnish his assistants with automobiles or other transporta- 
tion, or he should be sent back home. I favor the latter. 

While I am concerned about the small return on our foreign aid 
investments, I, as a banker, am more deeply concerned about the 
effect of the billions of foreign aid and other governmental expendi- 
tures upon the position of the U.S. Treasury and upon the value of 
our money. 

As far as the Treasury is concerned, I am sure you gentlemen are 
familiar with the crisis about a year ago when our Government had 
$14 billion of 1% percent and 214 percent bonds due on a certain 
date, I believe.it was February 15, and didn’t have the cash to pay the 
notes. 

Heretofore they had been offering the holders of the maturing notes 
new Government obligations in their place and had always been able 
to refinance in this manner with perhaps selling a few to new buyers. 
At this time, however, a large number of the owners of the obligations 
demanded the cash and the Treasury was forced to pay a rate of 334 
percent for 1-year notes and 4 percent interest for 3-year notes; in 
addition to the above the Treasury had to sel] $1 billion of 7 months’ 
notes at an interest cost of 3.12 percent, which if a comparable rate 
were charged an individual, wonkd be thought of as usury. 

I understand and I am sure that you have heard this too, that for- 
eigners hold enough of our money to drain our gold reserves if they 
chose to do sox Don’t think they are not smart. They are watching 
our financial position with an eagle eye. If they ask for it Fort 
Knox won’t have any gold left. 

As to inflation, being a banker, I have made it a point to keenly 
observe the effects of inflation in some of the foreign countries I have 
visited. I will confine my remarks to Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, 
all of whom are suffering acutely. Their money is practically worth- 
less because the Government has spent more than it took in. The 
value of their money has declined steadily and prices have, there- 
fore, risen in proportion. 

For instance, the Brazilian cruzeiro, formerly worth just under $1, 
is now worth a fraction of a cent. A cruzeiro was formerly to them 
what a dollar meaans to us. It was the currency unit in which trans- 
actions were valued. In Sao Paulo, Brazil, a once booming city of 
over 3 million people, I notice many 10- and 15-story downtown build- 
ings, half finished. The work had progressed about halfway up and 
stopped. Some appeared to have been in this condition fora year. I 
found out that inflation had caused such a sharp increase in cost until 
the contractors had gone broke and the bonding companies who guar- 
anteed the contractors had also gone broke. These badly needed, un- 
finished office buildings mar the downtown skyline of Sao Paulo. I 
found the same conditions in other places in Brazil and also in Uru- 
guay. I have in my hand a 1-peso note of Uruguay which, I under- 
stand, formerly was worth $1.03 on the gold basis. It is worth just a 
little more than the paper that it cost to print it. This one is worth 
a 8 cents. This is one of the best ones. I am exaggerating here 
a little. 

This peso, usually thought of by us as a Uruguayan dollar, is now 
8 and a fraction cents. I also have here a 100-peso bill of Argentina. 
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I tipped a waiter 50 of these pesos, formerly thought of as their dol- 
lar; it cost me 40 cents. 

The extreme case of inflation in South America is, I believe, Chile. 
The gold value of their peso was established at just over 20 cents. A 
U.S. dollar bill, itself worth only about 50 cents these days, now 
brought me 1,045 Chilean pesos, which means that the unit of cur- 
rency used as a measure of value of goods or property is now worth 
in our money—slightly less than one-tenth of one cent when it was 
formerly worth 20 and a fraction cents. 

Of course, you gentlemen know this, but do you realize that almost 
no skyscrapers have beeen built, no railroads have been built, no high- 
ways or bridges constructed, unless the money was raised by the sale 
of bonds. 

The bond money comes from the savers of the Nation. They do 
without things they want in order to save. Their money is either 
put directly into bonds or is put into the bank or is left with the in- 
surance company who buys the bonds. The savers had been the 
reason for the remarkable material development of our country and 
of other countries. These people are usually of the middle class. 
They are good citizens, thrifty, heads of families and workers. The 
fruits of their life toil have been wiped out unless they changed it into 
property before inflation reached its present limit. I was told that 
there was no middle class in Chile today; that you are either very 
poor or very rich through the ownership of property. I think that 
is largely true from my observation of the people I saw there. 

Now, if our Government continues to run deficits, spend as much 
or more than it takes in, if it does not start a reduction of the national 
debt, we are certain to be in that same condition before too many 
years. As a banker, I have asked people to buy savings bonds and 
it hurts me to think that these people through the cheapening of the 
dollar to about 52 cents have been cheated of about half their savin 
The vast foreign aid program, which is far too large for us to handle 
efficiently and competently, is one place where we can cut expenditures. 

The great power of Congress that you have is related to money, the 
raising of money, appropriations and taxes—that is the power Con- 
gress has. If you destroy the value of the money, you destroy the 
power of Congress. If it goes to the limit, there will be a man who 
will come along, whatever you want to call him, and Congress will 
be a figurehead or maybe abolished if things get bad enough. 

Congress ought to try to preserve the value of our dollar even for 
its own good as an institution, as well as because of what its deprecia- 
tion would mean to other people. 

Let me again repeat, money will do a lot of things, but there is one 
thing it will not do. It will not buy friendship. I was just ahead 
of our President's South American tour-and I noticed the deep ap- 
preciation and intense interest in his arrival in every South American 
country I visited. His remarkable and courageous foreign visits have, 
in my opinion, been worth more to the United States in good foreign 
relations than $10 billion of handouts, so I feel personally, and many 
others that I have talked to feel this way, I believe with the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee: 

1, That our traditional generous private charity and govern- 
mental grants to relieve disaster be continued; that we encourage 
the expansion of our private missionary efforts. 
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2. That in countries which we are morally obligated to de- 

fend and which are directly threatened with Red aggression, mili- 
tary assistance—for the time being—should be continued but on 
a realistic basis. 

3. That foreign aid which directly or indirectly promotes gov- 
ernments that are hostile to our constitutional concepts of gov- 
ernment be terminated immediately. 

4. That so long as governmental foreign aid is continued the 
recipient should pay a part of the cost of the proposed project; 
that our aid should terminate when the conditions on which that 
the request is based have been remedied; that private technical, 
scientific and educational assistance be extended only to friendly 
peoples who seek our aid on a cash or loan basis. 

5. That until foreign aid is terminated, the Congress take steps 
properly to exercise close supervision and control over the man- 
ner in which all foreign aid funds are being spent; that all future 
economic aid, plus what can be salvaged from unexpended foreign 
aid funds, be diverted to and handled by the Export-Import 
Bank. 

6. That the $3.9 billion requested by the President for the fiscal 
year 1960 be reduced $2 billion, and that each year thereafter 
foreign aid be substantially reduced until terminated within 3 
years. 

Unless our country is strong morally, physically and financially, we 
will not be able to give the free world the leadership which it so confi- 
dently expects from us. 

I do thank the members of the committee for the privilege of ap- 
pearing at this hearing. 

That is all I have to say except one thing: I do not say that we 
should cut it out immediately. I don’t believe it is possible to do 
that. If we begin now to reduce it over the next 5 years, we can get 
out of it without too much suffering. We cannot keep this up. We 
know that. We can’t keep it up forever. If you are sending food to 
certain countries, they have more children and we may have to sup- 
port those. We cannot keep it up. 

Mr. Fcuron. I didn’t understand that. The rise of population in 
connection with grease and flour? 

Mr. Matone. That means food. Where there is not much food, 
there are not so many people. We know we can’t keep it up forever. 

The Lord helps those who help themselves. We have to be the bas- 
tion and the strength of the free world. Flying from Santiago to 
Lima, Peru, I sat by a distinguished official of the Catholic Church. 
He was a very highly educated man. He spoke a little French and 
1 did, and between Beeach and Spanish we had a conversation. I 
said, “Do you think communism will prevail over the free world?” 

“Oh, no, Senor. The great heart and the great strength of America 
will stop that.” 

We have to keep America strong because the world is certainly 
looking to us to do that. Unless our country is strong, physically and 
financially, we will not be able to give the free world the leadership 
it expects. We must remember that our ancestors did the same thing 
here (pointing to the model of a covered wagon on the table) that 
these Uruguayan people did there. 
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This country was built on honest toil and sweat and morality.. 
We must not forget that. I often think of what Kipling had to say 
about his country: Many of you know this by heart. 

Far called our navies melt away 

On dune and headland sinks the fire 

Lo, with all our pomp of yesterday is one with Nineveh and Tyre 

Judge of the nations, spare us yet 

Lest we forget—lest we forget 

I thank the members of the committee for the privilege of appearing. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Malone. This is your first ap- 
pearance before the committee. The committee operates under the- 
5-minute rule. Each member present this morning will have 5 min- 
utes to ask you questions if he so desires. I see you represent the 
National Economic Council. 

Mr. Martone. Yes, I am a member of it. I was asked to appear for 
them. Iam not an official. 

Chairman Morean. Are you a member of the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Group? 

Mr. Matone. No, sir. 

Chairman Morcan. You are a member of the National Economic. 
Council ? 

Mr. Matonz. I have contributed a little bit to that. 

Chairman Morean. To the National Council? 

Mr. Martone. Yes. 

Chairman Morcan. I see you have traveled very extensively in: 
Latin America as well as in Africa and Europe. I am sure you come 
here with a sense of obligation to give the committee the picture as you: 
see it in these countries. 

Lhave no further questions. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I don’t have any questions, Mr. Malone, except to say 
that it seems you represent a very real area of thought of people in: 
this country. We are glad to have your opinions brought before us: 
so we can evaluate the whole picture. 

Mr. Martone. I don’t represent any organized group. I did manage 
to appear here because the National Economic Council had 15 minutes. 
and asked me to fill it. I am speaking as a private citizen who loves. 
this country and loves his children. 

Mrs. Boiron. That is good for us to hear. We hear it at home.. 
We thank you very much for coming. No questions. 

Mr. Sevpen. Will you yield to me? 

Mrs. Boiron. Yes. 

Mr. Seitpen. When Mr. Malone and I served in the Alabama State. 
Legislature, Mr. Malone took an extensive trip through Africa. I 
thought you might be interested because you have traveled so exten- 
sively in that area. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 


Mr. Zastocki. Glad to see you, Mr. Malone. I agree with some of 


your observations and particularly with your concern over the amount 
of waste in the foreign aid program. I am sure the gentleman will 
agree with me that the United States was built because of the initiative, 


the industriousness, and the private capital of our forefathers. Indus-. 
trial know-how and investment capital made it possible for this Na- 
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tion to become one of the most powerful and economically viable coun- 
tries in the world. 


I have only one question. 

Do you believe that the United States could have developed into the 
present industrial power without investment capital from abroad? 

Mr. Martone. No, sir; that is what built our railroads and started 
our industrial growth. 

Mr. Zastocki. Can the underdeveloped countries of today improve 
their economic situation on their own limited resources? 

Mr. Martone. No, sir; but I would call your attention to the fact 
that those loans were largely private loans and were secured by 
mortgages on the railroads. There it was a business transaction strict- 
ly and they were all paid back. 

I believe in foreign trade and foreign loans, but on a business basis 
strictly and not for any other reason. 

Mr. Zasvocki. Our Nation was the beneficiary of grants and long- 
term loans in its infancy. 

Mr. Mavone. Not initially, but we used foreign capital which was 
paid back. 

Mr. Zasockt. I have no further questions. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Malone, it is nice to have you here. We can all 
agree with the sentiments you express although we may not agree 
with all of your conclusions. Three or four times in your statement 
you spoke of cutting out all the funds that are in this program that 
are “used to buy friendship.” 

Do you know of any funds in this program that are used to buy 
friendship ? 

Mr. Martone. I don’t know if it is written in the law. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you say the purpose of this program was to buy —— 

Mr. Martone. To build up good will for our Nation. : 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know where you got that idea about trying to 
buy friendship. The philosophy behind this program is this: All 
people want to be free, the same as we do. A lot of these countries are 
newly independent. They are weak. They have the desire but not 
yet the capacity to defend their independence and the mutual se- 
curity program is designed, first of all, to increase their capacity to 
defend their independence. 

There is an aggressive power in the world trying to take them over 
one by one. Their weakness makes them vulnerable to those efforts. 
Our program isn’t an effort to buy friendship and never has been. I 
welcome the opportunity to repeat it for the one millionth time; the 
purpose is to enable free peoples to do what they want most of all to 
do, to stay free. s 

To do that serves their interest and that serves our interest. We 
would like to have them be friendly toward us too. But that is rela- 
tively unimportant. Sometimes business partners don’t particularly 
like each other. But if they are both making money, they maintain 
the partnership. It is just this simple; they can’t make it without our 
assistance. We can make _—— cheaply, — surely and more 
easily with their assistance. It is a partnership. 

Mr. Matone. Thank you very much. I stand corrected there. 

I think perhaps though it is sometimes so considered —— 
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Mr. Jupp. It is, and erroneously. 

Mr. Martone. By some of the recipients. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. I agree that we have not handled it too skillfully. 
To correct that is something that we work at all the time in this com- 
mittee, trying to tighten it up and make it more effective. The idea 
is not to buy friendship. We know that we can’t buy friendship, in 
national anymore than in personal relations. 

Is it your thought that if we cut this program down, say by $2 
billion, we would thereby be able to reduce our budget $2 billion ¢ 

Mr. Matonr. Perhaps we would if we saved paying out $2 billion. 

Mr. Jupp. What would you think if you found out that if we were 
to cut this program off and not have the benefit of the military assist- 
ance part of the program and the forces it makes possible in countries 
that are friendly, we would have to double our own Armed Forces, 
increase our forces from 214 million to something over 5 million men ? 

What do you think that would cost ? 

Mr. Matonr. I think the first thing is to keep America itself strong. 
I did not refer, so far as I know, to military aid. 

Mr. Jupp. Half of the money, $2 billion of the money is for that. 

Mr. Matong. I was thinking mostly of economic aid. 

Mr. Jupp. The economic aid is relatively small as compared to the 
military. That is the big item. You say keep our country strong, but 
our own responsible generals and admirals tell us they cannot keep 
our country strong enough without this program, that American can- 
not be defended without it. So this program does not weaken 
America. 

Mr. Matone. You have to go by people’s advice who know a lot 
more than I do about the military situation. It would seem to me 
that above everything we should keep ourselves strong because you 
can’t handle 5 million people all over the world. They are not co- 
hesive. 

Mr. Jupp. The sole purpose of this is to keep America strong. 

Do you think we can keep up indefinitely the much larger expendi- 
tures that we are making for our farm program ? 

Mr. Matonr. No. You heard what I said about the U.S. Treasury. 
That is the key to all these programs. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you think that may be a little opium too? 

Mr. Martone. Yes, sir. I have been opposed to that.. If you dispose 
of all of our money, you are not going to have anything to fight with. 

Mr. Jupp. I hope you will run for Congress too, not. for some Aala- 
bama seat, you have mighty good men in them; but from some other 
State where you could support some of us.in the effort to cut down some 
inffective programs everywhere. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Carnahan, I apologize. I did not see you 
sitting down at the end of the table. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Malone, I want to express my appreciation for your appearance 
and for the sincerity with which you i presented your views. I 
judge that it is your feeling that the United States could meet. its 
obligations to countries throughout the world through bona fide loans 
made on security and full intentions to repay. 

Mr. Martone. Congressman, I tried to bring out that I don’t think 
we could stop abruptly like the man taking dope. If you take him off 
he goes crazy. We could cut it down and cut it down quite largely 
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now, and next year it could be cut a little less because if in last year 
you took 2 billion off you wouldn’t have anything. I think it should 
be reduced substantially because of the position of the U.S. Treasury. 

I think there are some places that we could eliminate it without 
making us less strong. 

Mr. Cuananan. In your thinking of foreign aid and what you 
think of as foreign aid, do you include in that loans on security 
throughout the world ? 

Mr. Martone. Being a banker, you know what I think about a loan. 
I think it ought to be well secured. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you consider a well secured loan as foreign 
aid? Do you consider that a part of the foreign aid program when 
you say the foreign aid program ought to be reduced and in 3 years 
eliminated ¢ 

Mr. Martone. Yes. A loan to our friendly allies would help to 
strengthen America. I think so. 

If it is well secured 

Mr. Carnanan. That is not the part of the foreign aid that you 
would like to have us discontinue completely within the 3-year period ¢ 

Mr. Martone. Loans on soft currency. They should be eliminated, 
I think—it is ridiculous to loan money on soft security. 

I couldn’t discuss the military aid, but I don’t doubt there is plenty 
of money wasted in that. 

Mr. Carnauan. I have no further questions. I appreciate your 
appearance. 

hairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. I think you have made an excellent statement, Mr. 
Malone. 

You certainly reflect the complete sentiments of my father who was 
a banker, too. It is good we have people like you in this country who 
think of the soundness of our financial system and likewise that you 
think of the strength of America as a foundation. 

I want to congratulate you as a citizen for coming and making your 
views known, because it is just this kind of process that gives the com- 
mittee a broad base upon which to make its judgments. 

While some of the members may not agree with you entirely, you 
must always remember your statement does have a restraining effect. 

I am sure we on the committee will take the responsibility in trying 
to reach a good result. You must realize a great portion of this pro- 
gram is what we call military aid and really in support of military 
aid to people who otherwise couldn’t keep the military establishments ; 
for example, in Turkey a large part of this program is going to Tur- 
key and likewise to Greece. 

We need Turkey because it is an eastern anchor for us in the Medi- 
terranean for the security of the United States. 

You can see in Greece, in her very strategic location at the Darda- 
nells. It likewise is a very strategic area for us with our fleets in 
the eastern Mediterranean. You would, therefore, support Greece 
and Turkey as a strategic need of the United States, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Matone. By all means. 

Mr. Futron. Then we will take the next one. 

I was in the South Pacific in World War II and knew about 
Formosa. When we fellows were on carriers taking the Philippines— 
and I was no hero by any means—we saw the tremendous number of 
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planes that used Formosa as a base and came to attack the fleets of 
the United States. I could see that we strategically had to. hold 
Formosa because if we broke that island chain the next U.S. defenses: 
were back in Honolulu or Johnson Island. 

We are not supporting the free Chinese for the purpose at the 
present time of taking over the whole of continental China. Never- 
theless, we should keep Japan, the Ryukyus, Formosa, and the Philip- 
pines, as a shield in the western Pacific for the strategic defense of 
the United States. 

Mr. Mavone. I agree with you. That is fully correct. 

Mr. Furron. You and I are agreeing quite a bit. When the free: 
people of Korea stood up and fought the Communists from China and 
the North Koreans to a standstill with our support, they now have 
earned our gratitude. But they now have the fourth largest army 
im the world. 

Example: On the 38th parallel in Korea we still in the United 
States are at war. It is only a cessation of hostilities, an armistice. 
The South Koreans have 18 divisions there; we have two divisions 
of U.S. men. If we didn’t support the South Koreans and help them 
keep those 18 divisions in that small country, we would have to have 
probably 18 divisions more of American men. 

You, as a banker, can tell that would be much more expensive for 
the United States, both in dollars and in lives. Therefore, I think 
we should support the South Koreans and help them definitely de- 
velop their ravished country so that they can in the future stand on 
their own feet. 

Wouldn’t you agree with that ? 

Mr. Matone. Well, as I said, you can’t buy friends with money. 

Mr. Fuuron. Asa defense. 

Mr. Matone. Most people who know think that the South Ko- 
reans were going to stay with us as to our ideals. All right—that 
is fine. 

Mr. Fuuron. They have stuck with us. 

Mr. Martone. Please police all aid and see that it gets to the right 
spot and see it is not wasted. 

Mr. Futron. In conclusion, on foreign aid of this type which has 
been quite a major part, I am speaking of the military aid from our 
allies; we have gotten 250 bases ativoad that our U.S. people can use 
for every kind of a base, from U.S. Navy to missiles, to Army, Air 
Force, and Marines. 

Secondly, we have had 5 million men under our arms supplied by 
our allies for the joint defense of the Western World. 

Thirdly, we have had 2,500 ships, of which 1,700 are in active navies. 
Likewise, we have had 29,000 planes, of which 14,000 of them are. 
jets. That is in addition to our own forces. In the North Atlantic 
Treaty, composed of European countries, I want to continue to go 
along with them because we are only putting up 4 percent of the 
amount of their defense under this mutual defense program, and they 
are putting up 96 percent. 

I might say to you in conclusion that the total amount requested 
is less than 1 percent of our gross national product. If there is a 
question of amount, maybe the insurance of keeping those strong 
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forces at our side, maybe the recognition of the valiant fights put 
up by little countries in extreme, advanced positions, is worth it. 
While we may disagree, it is just a case of difference in amount. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I again want to welcome 
my fellow Alabamian to the committee and tell him I think he has 
made a fine statement. 

I gather from his statement that he supports the mititary assist- 
ance portion of this program; that he supports any loans that we 
might make provided those loans have the proper security and will 
be beneficial both to us and our allies. 

Mr. Matong. Within limits. You can’t lend more money than there 
is in the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. Sevpen. Also, Mr. Malone has pointed out that he feels that 
the grant program should be discontinued, except in cases of extreme 
emergency. 

Mr. Matone. I am more deeply concerned about the effect of bil- 
lions of foreign aid and other governmental expenditures upon the 
position of the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. Seven. In any event, whatever aid we do give, you have indi- 
cated that it should be carefully policed. 

Mr. Matone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Setpen. I can agree with the gentleman on these conclusions. 

Let me say again, I am very pleased that you have appeared before 
us today. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. The committee is indebted to you. A lot of people 
agree with you that it would be very desirable to have some of this 
economic aid in the form of private investment and let that take some 
of the load off the Government loans and other methods of aid that 
are also being used. 

I want to ask you, as a banker and one who has traveled largely in 
these countries, whether you feel that private investment can do more 
and has a field for getting into this picture to help people to bring 
up the standards of living in these countries where that is needed. 
Have you been successful as.a-banker in making private investments, 
loans for development purposes in these other countries ? 

Mr. Matone. I can well remember after the First World War the 
banks, led by some New York banks who later had an unsavory repu- 
tation, bought bonds from Chile, from Peru, from Brazil—our bank 
did too—and Argentina was the only country that paid those back. 

However, if a man has money, it can be hired; it can be loaned if 
the rate is right and the security is right, and I think that is the best 
test. 

If they are entitled to a loan they could get quite a bit from private 
sources. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Malone, these loans that you spoke of that helped 
develop the United States and the railroads of the United States in 
our early days weren’t loans to any government; they were loans to 
private business. 
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Mr. Martone. That is what I told the gentleman here. It was a 
business transaction. 

Mr. Curtis. The conditions of the world seem to have changed a 
good deal. Most of these big deals are now between governments. 
What I am asking you is, do you think there is a possibility of more 
private investments of the type that helped build our country ? 

Mr. Matone. I went through a $40 million plant of Swift & Co. 
in Argentina. They employed 5,000 people there. That is American 
money. That is one example. 

Of course, this is too short a time to get all the information, but I 
think you will see that a lot of American, private American capital 
is being exported, some for loans, but largely though for branches 
in other countries that give employment to those people. 

Mr. Curtis. They haven’t had much luck in Cuba. 

Mr. Matonr. No. Capital is timid but it can be had. 

Mr. Curtis. Have you any suggestions for any policies or anything 
that could be done by our Government that could facilitate this proc- 
ess, that would help these people to build: themselves through invest- 
ments the way some of our railroads were built ? 

Mr. Martone. You mean to encourage private capital to go there? 
The consul might get information and get a lot of facts on which 
the people with the money would send an investigator down there to 
investigate the possibility of a loan. 

I think there is some money in Wall Street that could be had if 
they could pay the rate and convince them that it would be repaid. 

The big trouble in South America is the instability of government. 
I have some money. I want to buy 2,000 acres of land at $1 per acre 
in South America. I think they have to show they really mean 
business. 

By the way I hate to take up too much time—those countries are 
realizing it. They are coming back from this inflation the hard way, 
but they are. The tax on an automobile in Chile is three times as 
much as it costs for the car in the United States. They are traveling 
that hard road. They have determined, I think, to get rid of that 
inflation if possible. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prrcuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Malone, you have come the nearest in your views to coinciding 
with mine I have heard since I have been on this committee. You 
feel it is necessary for the U.S. Government to stay strong economi- 
cally as well as militarily ? 

Mr. Martone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piccner. Your statement is very realistic. In other words, 
if you were on this committee this morning, you wouldn’t cast a vote 
to kill this program period today ? 

Mr. Matone. No. 

Mr. Piucuer. I wouldn’t either. You also agree we have to have 
Korea, Taiwan, Turkey, Greece, Israel, those countries that are our 
friends and would stand up and be counted every day. What you 
are disagreeing with so much is an army of 47,000 ICA employees 
scattered all over the world, spending money recklessly on projects 
that are not helping the little people in those countries, or not help- 
ing their economy in those countries—— 
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Mr. Matonr. ‘Yes, sir. In seven minutes I couldn’t tell you some 
of the ridiculous things I have seen. 

Mr. Pivcuer. I have seen some of them myself. 

Mr. Martone. Sometimes they have their feet up on the desk unless 
they are out taking a drink. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Could you give us in the next week some concrete 
examples of just such things as you saw? 

Mr. Matonr. I didn’t come up here to get somebody in trouble. 

Mr. Prccuer. Will you give them to me? 

Mr. Martone. Yes, sir. I will write you a letter. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Do you, as a banker of 40 years’ experience, con- 
sider our economy in the very best condition today ? 

Mr. Matoner. I don’t know who gave us this idea, but someone did, 
that the Congress could pass a law and (dropping a coin) that 
wouldn’t fall. We can go broke. It is an economic law. You can try 
all you want to, but we can hit the bottom of the well because the 
same laws apply to a nation as an individual. 

Mr. Pirrcner. Aren’t many businesses going broke today? 

Mr. Matone. Yes, they have not enough to tide them over because 
the taxes took it all. 

Mr. Pitcuer. As a banker, you feel just a little shaky about the 
economy of our country today, the way we are doing? 

Mr. Marone. I am no Babson and I don’t want to get out too far 
on a limb, but it seems to me we have overdone a lot of things. I see 
the stock market is realistic and some of the real estate lands in 
Florida 

Mr. Pitcuer. There are small trends al] over the country that there 


is not any spiral—people are not too optimistic, in other words? 
Mr. Matonr. No, sir. 


Chairman Moraan. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Malone, [am glad you are here. 

I served on the Banking and Currency Committee with a great 
son of Alabama, Mr. Rains, and I am serving on this committee with 
another great son of Alabama, Mr. Selden. 

Mr. MaLonr. My brother married his daughter. 

Mr. O'Hara. You have some great people down in Alabama. 

Mr. Malone, I take it from the name that possibly back of the 
father, the grandfather and great grandfather you might have had 
your roots over in Treland. 

Mr. Matonr. Yes. The first name is Wallace, Scotch-Irish, yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Malone, we didn’t have any foreign aid in the 
years prior to the crash of 1929, did we ? 

Mr. Matonr. No, but my bank bought some of those bonds I was 
telling you about and lost every bit of the investment. 

Mr. O'Hara. The money that went into foreign investments at that 
period was on the recommendation of the bankers, is that not true? 

Mr. Matonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. So much so that investments were made even from 
trust. funds in the securities of Latin America and other parts of the 
world. Was ever one cent paid back on those investments? 


Mr. Martone. Argentina paid a bit. West Germany has repaid 
some and we had some of those. Most is gone. 
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Mr. O’Hara. I notice on page 7 you make some reference to sky- 
scrapers, railroads, and highways being built with the savings of the 
people invested in bonds. 

Mr. Martone. You couldn’t have built anything, this capital, unless 
somebody had saved some money to build it with. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you know, Mr. Malone, prior to 1929 that $5 bil- 
lion of bonds, so-called gold bonds, were sold by the bankers to build 
most of the skyscrapers and luxurious hotels that we have in Chicago 
and other big cities? 

Mr. Matone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you know that the people who put their life sav- 
ings in these bonds on the recommendations of the bankers—mind you, 
there was no foreign aid program then—most of them went to their 
graves impoverished. Do you know that? 

Mr. Mauone. No, sir, I don’t know that. The money has depre- 
ciated lately. I don’t know that they were worthless. The value of 
the dollar has gone down. 

Mr. O’Hara. The bankers—I have no criticism of the bankers, I like 
bankers personally—they took over with their holding companies these 
skyscapers and hotels all over the Nation in the big cities, and the 
bondholders for the most part were washed out. 

Mr. Matonr. Mr. Insull, yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. No, Mr. Insull had nothing to do with the sale of $5 
billion in real estate bonds that went sour. The holding companies 
made all the profit. I bring this up only to indicate that tying sour 
bonds up with the foreign-aid program is putting things a little out of 
focus. Even worse conditions obtained when there was no foreign- 
aid program. 

Just one other matter. You appreciate the great danger that could 
come to our country, and our society, if we should have a large army 
of unemployed. What would happen in our country if we had 20 
million people unemployed? It would be pretty bad, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Matone. It would be bad. 

Mr. O’Hara. What other way do we have of protecting against the 
danger of a wide unemployment here when automation is increasing 
production and decreasing the demand for workers, other than devel- 
oping new foreign markets for our goods? What other way do we 
have of meeting that danger ? 

Mr. Matone. I know the committee has a limited time, but that 
could be discussed fully. As a matter of fact, there has been much 
unemployment in Alabama because of the machinery which was sent 
to Japan to make textiles which can be made cheaper there. We have 
furnished capital to build up this competition which has caused unem- 
ployment here. 

I don’t think you could say all employment hangs on foreign aid. 
The steel strike made only a small ripple. It had been said that every- 
body would be out of a job. This is a big country and it has many 
ways to support people besides giving away money and letting other 
countries buy our cotton, for instance, and ship the finished goods back 
to us. 

Mr. O’Hara. My fellow Irisher, I mean going way back in the years, 
I hope sometime you and I can get together when we have more time 
and we will argue this thing out. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fountain. 
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Mr. Founra1n. I appreciate very much the opportunity of having 
heard you, Mr. Malone. 

I think Mr. Fulton pretty well described the situation. I am sure 
you do not expect the committee to follow literally just exactly what 
you recommend. You expect us to take into account your views and 
the views of others and come out with what we think is the best answer. 

Mr. Matone. I am not expert on foreign aid and I called that to 
your attention in my statement. 

Mr. Fountarn. Your statement, whether after more study I might 
agree with everything you say or not, means far more to me than a 
telegram that I veieived: yesterday saying, “30,000 people”—described 
in the telegram—“urge you to vote” for a certain piece of legislation. 
That message gave me no incentive for thinking, it gave me no reasons 
to consider; it simply expressed in numbers their opposition to a bill. 

Your statement today is thought-provoking and in the final anal- 
ysis, helps me in my own thinking. 

Mr. Fuuron. That is an excellent point, a good point. 

Mr. Matone. Could I say one more word? I understood I would 
be here and there would be one member of the committee present 
maybe. My Congressman said there wasn’t any reason to come up 
here because there would be practically nobody present. He said, 
“You can put your statement in the record.” This is a very hospitable 
committee. 

Chairman Morean. Confidentially, Mr. Malone, your Congressman 
is very much on the bal] and he passed along the word that you were 
coming. 

Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Diees. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpnuy. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Malone. 

Mr. Matone. I appreciate your attention. 

Chairman Morean. I will call next on Mr. Houser and Mr. Weiss. 

Our next witness is Mr. Peter Weiss, vice chairman of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Africa. Do you have a statement, sir? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF PETER WEISS, VICE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE ON AFRICA 


Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Peter Weiss. I am a lawyer engaged in international practice in 
New York. Iam a founder and vice chairman of the American Com- 
mittee on Africa. 

I am happy to be afforded this opportunity of making, on behalf 
of the American Committee on Africa, a few comments on our mutual 
security program as it affects Africa. 

My organization, whose national committee is com of a group 
of distinguished American citizens in all walks of life, including 19 
Members of the Congress of the United States—and I might say 2 
distinguished members of this committee—has devoted itself since 
its inception in 1953 to creating an informed public opinion on African 
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affairs in this country. For this purpose, the committee keeps in con- 
stant touch with African leaders, by bringing them to this country on 
lecture tours and by having its own staff and directors make periodic 
visits to Africa. Thus, Mr. George Houser, the executive director of 
the committee, who was here with me today—but who had to leave— 
and I have recently returned from two important conferences, the 
second: meeting of the All-African People’s Conference in Tunis, 
and the second session of the Economic Commission for Africa in 
Tangiers. I trust that the impressions we gathered at these two 
meetings may be of some assistance to this committee. 

Julius Nyerere, one of the great leaders of contemporary Africa, 
who is generally expected to become Tanganyika’s first African prime 
minister, has provided the keynote for my statement. Mr. Nyerere, 
who has been visiting our country for the past month, has said: 

The United States has missed the political boat in Africa, but it is not too 
late to catch the economic boat. 

Since these bearings are primarily concerned with economic matters 
and since, in any case, it is more profitable to look forward to the 
boat we can still catch than to the one which left us behind, I shall 
concentrate on the second part of Mr. Nyerere’s statement. 

Before doing so, however, let me simply review in outline what I 
believe Mr. Nyerere meant by his reference to our shortcomings on 
the political front. I think it can all be summed up by saying that 
we have tried to strike an impossible balance between our traditional 
sympathy with the efforts of nations, large and small, to put them- 
selves in a position where they can shape their own destinies, and 
what is usually referred to as “the realities of the cold war.” 

On issue after issue, eee in the United Nations, we have 
put our genuine sympathy for the aspirations of the African people 
to freedom and dignity into the balance against our traditional 
loyalties to our European allies, only to be forced in the end to adopt 
positions which we knew all along to be right, but had judged im- 
prudent to support in public. 

To take only one example: At the last two sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly, we finally closed ranks with world opinion 
in condemning the inhuman policies of the South African Govern- 
ment, after abstaining on so clear an issue for the six previous ses- 
sions, much to the dismay of our true friends in Africa such as Mr. 
Nyerere. The irony of this situation, as of many similar ones, is 
that we have presumably been going slow in order not to get too far 
ahead of our European allies, only to discover suddenly that it is we 
who are behind them. I refer to the fact that, since the beginning of 
this year, both Prime Minister Macmillan of Great Britain and Mr. 
Luns, the Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, the two countries 
closest to South Africa, have made statements strongly condemning 
the racial policies of the South African Government, while we have 
still to hear a similar declaration from Washington. 

We have, in other words, been substituting a diplomatic juggling act 
for a dynamic policy toward Africa. We have been balancing the 
pluses and the minuses of any given issue in an effort to make the 
equation come out to zero and we have, unfortunatly, succeeded, in 
most cases. Political and moral leadership, however, in this century, 
or in any other, is not written with zeros. If this seems like strong 
language, I should like to refer for a detailed documentation of my 
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thesis to the excellent study on U.S. foreign policy in Africa prepared 
for the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by the program of 
African studies of Northwestern University and published last Oc- 
tober by the Government Printing Office. 

Let us now turn to the economic boat. The considerable rise in the 
portion of our total. foreign aid expenditures going to Africa last 
year as compared to the previous years is an indication of the Govern- 
ment’s awareness of the rising importance of the African Continent. 
I believe we must do even more, and do some of it by methods different 
from those we have applied in the past. 

I do not, however, wish to be understood as making a special plea 
for Africa only. The big problem of our century, aside from keeping 
the human race from blowing itself up before the century is over, 
is to bridge the ever-widening gap between the standard of living of 
the so-called developed and that: of the so-called underdeveloped 
countries, only some of which happen to be African. 

These words, developed and underdeveloped, by the way, are eu- 
phemisms which hide an ugly truth, and only future historians will 
be able to evaluate the damage which their adoption may have done 
to intelligent thinking about world problems. Something under- 
developed, after all, is not something to get particularly excited about. 
The term has a clinical ring to it; it appeals to the statistician or 
economist rather than to the ordinary citizen who puts up the bulk 
of our mutual security money. The plain truth of the matter is that 
the world today is divided into a few rich lands being swept along 
to ever greater riches by the momentum of their own wealth, into a 
great many poor lands which do not seem to be able to break out of 
their poverty and a handful of lands which seem to be crossing the 
great divide between the one group and the other. This is, admitted- 
ly, an oversimplified picture, but 1 believe it is less dangerous to over- 
simplify than to hide the truth altogether under a mass of statistics, 
which is often the case in debates on economic development. 

Statistics, of course, can be used to prove both sides of an argument. 
I shall not take this committee’s time with my own, but respectfully 
refer it to the facts and figures contained in a recent pamphlet by the 
one American who probably knows more about this program than 
any other. I refer to “One Hundred Countries—One and a Quarter 
Billion People” by Paul. Hoffman, former administrator of the Mar- 
shall plan, currently being distributed by the Committee for Inter- 
national Economic Growth. Mr. Hoffman’s main points. are these: 

(1) Real per capita income during the past decade has been rising 
in the rich countries of North America and Western Europe at an 
annual rate of 214 percent and in the poor countries of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America at a rate of 1 percent. Unless this trend (is, re- 
versed, it will mean a further widening of the gulf between the rich 
countries, whose leader, the United States, has an annual per capita 
income of over $2,000 and the 114 billion people living in the 100 poor 
countries who, as a group, have an annual per capita income of $100. 

(2) A relatively modest increase in the amount of capital currently 
being invested by the rich countries in the poor ones could accelerate 
the growth of the latter to the point where they could begin to catch 
up with us. 

(3) Giving the economies of the poor countries a real boost is good 
business for the United States. Failing to do so, on the other hand, 
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may have grave consequences for the economy of the United States,. 
as well as for its political position in the world. 

(4) This job cannot be done efficiently unless it is divorced from 
sateenetieit politics and it cannot be divorced from international 
politics unless it is done through the United Nations. 

I should like, in the brief time remaining to me, to say something 
about this last point. At both of the recent African conferences: to 
which I referred earlier, there was much talk about neocolonialism. 
The delegates, and they represented some of the best brains and high- 
est officials on the African Continent, were not. to precise in their 
definition of this term. Basically, however, they used it to mean 
continued economic domination after the end of political domination 
by foreign powers. In reply to this, we could, of course, say to the 
African leaders, as we said last week to Fidel Castro, “If you don’t 
like our grants, or our subsidies, or our loans, or our investments, why 
don’t you go cry on somebody else’s shoulder?” The trouble with 
this approach is that the other shoulder is right there, waiting to 
be cried on. 

I think it would be better politics, therefore, to listen to the 
thoughts of the recipients of our foreign aid funds concerning the 
channels through which they would prefer to receive these funds. 
The unanimous feeling in Africa, as corroborated by Ambassador 
Lodge when he returned from his visit to that continent in January, 
is that the proper channel is the United Nations, through whose 
mechanism this job can be tackled as a cooperative enterprise rather 
than as a matter of charity or as a matter of soulkepinie ‘dor political 
position. 

Now, something very interesting is going on in this city at this very 
moment. Mr. Dillon is meeting with representatives of Canada, 
Japan, Great Britain, Western Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, and 
Portugal to try to persuade these other countries to put up more money 
for economic development. As an American taxpayer, I welcome this 
mitiative. However, as someone who has recently exchanged views 
with African leaders on the problem of foreign technical and economic 
assistance, I wonder if we know what we are doing. 

The African countries, and I believe the same is true for Asia and 
Latin America, have been saying that they prefer multilateral to bi- 
lateral assistance, because they believe only the former has any chance 
of being free from political strings. Now, Mr. Dillon’s Development 
Assistance Group, if it comes into being, is going to be multilateral all 
right, but it will be multilateral outside the United Nations, which is 
decidedly not the kind of “multilateral” which our underdeveloped 
friends have been talking about. 

If there is one thing Africans want even less than bilateral aid from 
Washington or Moscow, it is multilateral aid from a Western bloc 
and an Eastern bloc. In their view, with which it is difficult to find 
fault, such aid can only intensify the political aspects of economic 
assistance and could only increase the temperature of the hot seat on 
which they are placed every time they accept a $100 million loan from 
the Soviet Union or from the United States. 

As we know, the Russian economic offensive in the underdeveloped 
countries is proceeding at an accelerated pace and the Soviet Union is 
no more willing to forego the assumed advantages of giving aid 
directly than we are. Before we decide, however, to take the Russians 
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on in this bilateral race, I think we had better be sure that we are 
—— to run it with them as far as they choose and are able to go. 

e Soviet bloc has already seized the initiative from us in one 
burning issue of worldwide concern, that of disarmament. Would it 
not be a refreshing change, if, instead of trying to see whether, for 
each country drawn into the Soviet orbit by Russian economic aid, we 
can set up a countersatellite by the use of Western funds, we took a 
bold step forward toward advocating the internationalization of 
world economic development? Such a step would be economically 
sound and at the same time enormously popular with Mr. Hoffman’s 
1¥% billion people. 

Finally, some brief comments about specific aspects of our African- 
aid program : 

(1) Private investment can do a whale of a job, not only to aid eco- 
nomic development, but also to make friends for America, if it is 
handled by people who are aware of the economic, social, and political 
realities of the situation within which they operate. This is true of 
such companies as the Liberia Mining Co. in Liberia and the Ameri- 
can Metal Climax Co. in the Rhodesian copperbelt. It can do much 
harm if it simply allies itself with European or African ventures of 
an.essentially colonial character, as is true for certain American in- 
terests in the Union of South Africa. 

(2) We need to be more flexible in our scholarship and exchange 
of persons programs. Why must students be able to speak English 
before they can come here on Government grants? Why are there 
no similar requirements for African students going to Scandinavia, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, or the Soviet Union? 

Two weeks ago the New York Times reported plans from the Soviet 
Union for a university in Moscow which will be devoted solely to the 
education of students from underdeveloped countries, where these stu- 
dents will be taught in their own languages. They expect to have a 
student body of 500 next year and increase this to 2,000 within the 
next 2 or 3 years. 

(2) As long as we are not willing to throw our foreign aid money 
into a common kitty, we must be willing to take the political conse- 
quences of some of our bilateral disbursements. One of the high 
points of the All-African People’s Conference in Tunis was the dis- 
patch of a message to President Eisenhower and to the Congress ask- 
ing that American military and economic aid to France cease until 
a just solution of the Algerian war has been worked out. -The notion 
is widespread among Algerians and other Africans that France could 
not have held out until now against the Algerian rebels without the 
material support of the United States. 

(4) Straight loans or grants are sometimes not the things most 
needed by a developing economy. The African countries, as major 
suppliers of certain raw materials, look to the United States, as a 
major consumer, to help in the stabilization of commodity prices. To 
the extent that our ee of farm subsidies is sound domestically, 
a similar program would be sound on an international scale. 

When I first prepared this statement, Mr. Chairman, earlier this 
week I was going to add some thoughts on the problem of population 
in relation to economic development. But since then my wife has 
given birth to our second child, so I consider myself a prejudiced wit- 
ness and I will forego those comments. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

C hairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss, I am sure that every member of this committee realizes 
the importance of the development in Africa. Your statement is a 
good statement, it will be helpful to us. 

I have no further questions. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. It is good to have you here. 

I am informed about your committee and their stimulating and 
talented methods. I am wondering if you have any definite sugges- 
tions as to how we could do certain. things with the problems that we 
meet in our difficult setup with the various governments Perhaps you 
would want to do that in another paper, so to speak, and submit 
it, to us. 

How could we go to work with more effective ways and means, and 
have you thought through the various aspects? 

Mr. Wertss. I will be glad to do that. I will try to prepare such 
a statement. 

In the meantime, I could make one very specific suggestion on a 
point that I have already raised; that is, that we reconsider this, I 
believe it is an unofficial requirement, that students be able to speak 
English before they come here. The way this is being handled in 
other countries, in central Europe, Scandinavia, and eastern Europe, 
is this: For the students who are coming for long periods of training, 
that is, a complete course of higher education, taking 4 years or more, 
the country giving the scholarships, whether it be Germany or Czecho- 
slovakia or Hungary, will take 6 months just to train them to speak 
the language. For a 4- or 6-year course of education, this is a very 
good investment. 

For those students who are coming for advanced training, say, 
doctors coming for 6 months or 1 year to study brain surgery, they 

make arrangements to teach them in their own language or in some 
language with which they are familiar, such as English or French in 
most cases. 

I can’t see why, with all the tremendous educational resources we 
have in this country, something similar could not be worked out. 

I know the standard answer is that in this country education is 
more in private hands than it is in the hands of the Government. 
On the other hand, I think it is the function of the Government to 
do that which is neeessary to be done and which private people aren’t 
doing. And I don’t think private people are doing anything about 
this. 

Mrs. Botton. I think you are quite right, doing it in large num- 
bers. I do happen to have done some of it myself. I have found it 
very excellent in results. It is very difficult in a short period of time,. 
however, to make possible—to make it as easy as they seem to be 
making it over there. 

I wish it were. I think it is an excellent suggestion. I, myself,. 
am delighted to have it. My time is up. 

Mr. Wess. I will send in a supplementary statement. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr, Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I just want 
to say that I appreciate the fact organizations such as yours, Mr.. 
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Weiss, are giving attention to our problems in connection with de- 
velopments in Africa. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Weiss, for a very provocative state- 
ment. It was my privilege to cosponsor the resolution in the 12th 
General Assembly which set up the Regional Economic Commission 
for Africa. We worked on it pretty hard and its wisdom is amply 
demonstrated. 

I am pleased that you bring up the No. 1 dilemma of American 
foreign policy; how to support the West, as we must for all sorts of 
reasons, without losing the east and south, as we must not do. 

I would like to send you a paper I wrote on this in 1946 when we 
first faced it at the end of the war. I recommended then that we 
support the colonial natives of Europe in Europe where they are 
right and not in Asia whenever they were wrong. Our own Govern- 
ment is still to some extent, as you say, putting on a juggling act. It 
is a tough dilemma. 

We complain about India because she wants to be neutral but we 
want to be neutral on Algeria, in Indonesia’s quarrel with Holland, in 
the Kashmir dispute, and between Japan and Korea. We want to be 
friends of both sides. This is a great weakness in our position—I 
shouldn’t go any further. 

On multilateral aid, I had a little something to do with establishing 
the U.N. Special Fund or have you run across this situation, as we 
have, in underdeveloped countries: What some of them want is the 
privilege of choosing whether aid be bilateral or multilateral. As a 
delegate from Yugoslavia said in 1957, “If you offered us $100 mil- 
lion, we would take $20 million multilaterally through the U.N., and 
the other $80 million bilaterally. There are many advantages in the 
bilateral. It is more dependable. It is less in international politics 
than aid through the U.N. If you give us the privilege of choosing, 
then we get out of the position,” he said, “of being called your pup- 
pets when we have to take it on a bilateral basis.” Which I think is a 
psychological block that we can get around by giving our aid which- 
ever way the recipient country prefers. 

Have you run across this at all? 

Mr. Weiss. Not in talking to any Africans, I think the feeling in 
Africa, and I think this is because they are more sensitive to what 
they now call neocolonialism than Yugoslavia, I think if they had 
the choice they would take the whole 100 million. 

Mr. Jupp. Through multilateral ? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. I think they would in the beginning. I think you would 
probably find that they would change with experience, Paul Hoff- 
man said his greatest advantage when he had charge of the Marshall 
plan was that it was on a bilateral basis and not multilateral. 

We are dealing here with less developed countries than he was in 
Europe. Weare not restoring shattered economies in Africa. There 
were no national economies. We are beginning at zero. 

Mr. Wetss. One of the points Mr, Hoffman makes in his new pam- 
phlet is that the United Nations can get tough with the recipient coun- 


try about such things as fiscal policy and inflation and it isn’t im- 
perialism. 
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Mr. Jupp. In Spain, and half a dozen other places; we were able to 
get changes in their domestic fiscal policies when the advice, even pres- 
sure, came from the International Bank after we had failed to get it 
unilaterally. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Weiss, I want to 
join my colleagues in congratulating you on your thought-provoking 
statement. I commend you and your committee on your efforts to in- 
form the American public as well as the American officials of the com- 
plex problems in Africa. 

I would like to express disagreement with your criticism of the 
United States contained on the bottom of page 1 and the top 
of page 2 of your statement. You commend the action taken by 
Prime Minister Macmillan of Great Britain and Mr. Luns, the For- 
eign Minister of the Netherlands. 

I would like to point out to you in the 14th General Assembly the 
United States supported the stand taken not only by the vast ma- 
jority of nations represented in the United Nations, but has made 
some very forthright statements. The U.S. representative to the 
Fourth Committee, Mr. Mason Sears, very clearly and pointedly 
presented U.S. policy on this issue. 

While Great Britain and the Netherlands may have made state- 
ments earlier this year, they voted against the resolutions in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Let’s not be critical of our Nation. The United States 
voted correctly on this matter. It is the vote that counts in the 
General Assembly. 

I think we are in step. I just want to make that clear for the record. 

Mr. Weiss. I did point out in my statement that we are now in 
step on South Africa. The last two sessions we voted for the resolu- 
tion “viewing with grave concern” the situation in South Africa. But 
for 6 years before that we abstained on that issue. It was during 
those years that Africans kept saying to us, “How can you possibly, 
how can you expect us to vote with you on Hungary and Tibet and 
then abstain on something like South Africa? What are we supposed 
to make of that? We don’t understand it.” 

I say by the time we get around to voting correctly on this issue, 
as we are doing now, much of the good will that we had originally 
is lost. What these countries remember now is the 6 years we voted 
wrong and not the fact that we are at last voting right. 

Mr. Futon. May I have a comment that is favorable? Wasn’t 
the United States lucky to have an intelligent and a forward-looking 
delegate like Mr. Zablocki who changed the position and shouldn’t 
they remember that ? 

Mr. Zaxziockt. The position was changed before I served in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Futon. When the question came up it was strongly imple- 
mented by Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I would like to read from your statement, Mr. Weiss. 
You say, “the irony of this situation, as with many similar ones, is 
that we have presumably been going slow in order not to get too far 
ahead of our European allies, only to discover suddenly that it is we 
who are behind them.” 

You refer to the fact that since the beginning of this year both 
Prime Minister Macmillan of Great Britain and Mr. Luns, the Prime 
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Minister of the Netherlands, have made statements strongly con- 
demning the racial policies of the South Africa Government while 
we have still to hear a similar declaration from Washington. 

The United States made statements last year and the year before 
in the General Assembly where they were more meaningful. Further, 
I repeat, we voted with the majority for resolutions condemning the 
racial policies of certain countries in Africa. 

Mr. Weiss. I agree that the vote in the U.N. is a crucial thing. 

Mr. Zastocki. It wasn’t an easy vote. 

: ae These two countries didn’t vote against South Africa 
inthe U.N. : 

But what I am saying is, why can’t we have both, both the vote in 
the U.N. and a forthright statement from high places? 

I think the Prime Minister’s statement, which was made right in 
South Africa, had a tremendous impact. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. It would have a greater impact if a representative of 
Great Britain were to make such a statement in the United Nations 
and vote as he talks. 

Mr. Wetss. If I may add one word, Congressman Fulton men- 
tioned we were lucky to have Mr. Zablocki representing us. 

Mr. Zasiockt. We were lucky to have Mr. Fulton at the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Weiss. And Fulton. I just want to add, we were lucky to have 
not only those two delegates, but we have been lucky all along to 


have Mr. Sears, who has done a splendid job to the extent that he has 
been permitted. 


Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. Thank you. No questions. 

I do want to say that you have an excellent statement. As part of 
the U.S. delegation it was a pleasure to join with the United Arab 
Republic in increasing the Economic Commission for Africa funds 
from the $800,000 that was recommended by the Budget Committee 
to $1,013,000 for the current year. 

Dr. Judd was one of the ones instrumental in setting up the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa when he was a delegate. It is along 
those lines that I think we should proceed. I acted against the spe- 
cific instructions of the Department of State. 

Mr. Dices. Will the gentleman yield the balance of his time? 

Mr .Futron. L yield. 

Mr. Drees. I asked the American Committee on Africa to request 
witness time because I was aware of their work and insight into this 
African situation. I am also aware of Africa’s increasing importance 
in the entire mutual security program. 

One question: I assume you are aware that in the present mutual 
security bill we have a special assistance authorization for $20 million 
for purposes of developing certain educational deficiencies in Africa 
and also to finance regional cooperation. 

I would like to get your comment on this special assistance fund, 
whether you think it is adequate enough, or whether you think that it 
should be increased in line with your evaluation of the African 
situation. 

Mr. Wess. I think the thought behind the special assistance fund 
is an excellent one. I think we should generally approach this prob- 


lem by developing in the African countries the manpower which they 
51905—60—pt. 411 
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will need for modern economies. <A dollar spent in Africa on educa- 
tion is better spent than a dollar spent in bringing someone over here 
for training. I think the emphasis is quite right. 

I think the funds are not nearly enough. There are 220 million 
people in Africa. They are ready to move forward at a rate limited 
only by the resources with which they provide themselves out of their 
own savings and the resources made available to them by the outside 
world. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Weiss, I listened to your fine statement. We have 
an immediate situation which Congressman Diggs mentioned. Do 
you thir’: well of the proposal for the $20 million special assistance 
program for Africa? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. O’Hara. How do you think it should be administered ? 

Mr. Wess. I think it ought to be administered through the eco- 
nomic—if we are not willing to let the U.N. do it—it ought to be ad- 
ministered by the Economic Commission for Africa or by some agency 
created by and affiliated with the Economic Commission for Africa. 

In that way we would have some assurance that it would be done on 
a regional basis, and that it would benefit the whole continent and not 
just some part of Africa which we might have picked out to concen- 
trate on, thereby creating jealousies in the other countries. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then you put the larger stress on the regional ap- 
proach ? 

Mr. Weiss. I would, yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Would there not be some conflict in the regional ap- 
proach with the wave of nationalism ? 

Mr. Weiss. Quite on the contrary, sir. 

I think what we forget about African nationalism is that the A fri- 
can leaders say that they only want independence as a precondition 
to unity. 

The slogan at the All-African People’s Conference in Tunis was 
“Independence and Unity.” Those were the two things they talked 
about. 

First, how to end colonialism. Second, how to do away with these 
artificial frontiers between African states which were drawn by a 
bunch of European diplomats around a conference table in 1884 and 
don’t represent any of the underlying realities of the ethnic or eco- 
nomic or social or geographic situation in Africa. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then you would have a larger percentage of the 
money put into the regional work than in the work by countries? 

Mr. Weiss. If it were up to me, yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is it always the best method to make contracts with 
American universities ? 

Mr. Wetss. I am really not qualified to speak on that with any inside 
knowledge. I think it would depend a great deal on the university. 

Mr. O’Hara. I understand that they are looking to that source, as 
perhaps the main source. I am merely seeking information as to how 
it, works out. 

Mr. Wetss. I think there is a danger there of too much decentraliza- 
tion. If you let one university work out a program with another 
unarere that particular program might happen to work out 
well. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Also we might face the danger of academic rather 
than a realistic approach to the solution of problems. Might that 
be the case ? 

Mr. Weiss. Except I thought that using universities for this pro- 
gram would be limited to the educational sphere, would it not? 

Mr. O’Hara. I think it goes a little further than that. I think some 
of the regional matters that they have in mind—I note that you make 
reference to the study emanating from the Northwestern Universit 
prepared for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Do you think 
well of that report and agree in its findings? 

Mr. Wess. I think that report is a great step forward in the evalua- 
tion of American policy toward Africa, I agree with most of its 
findings, yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Are there any main points in which you are in dis- 
agreement ? 

Mr. Weiss. I would rather pass on that question because I don’t 
have the report before me. 

Mr. O’Hara. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Botron. I was suggesting to the witness that perhaps he would 
like to send the committee a reply to your question. What would he 
possibly have to criticize in the report 4 

Mr. Werss. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. O’Hara. I was interested in your suggestion on page four that 
we should be more flexible in our scholarship and exchange of persons 
program. How have you found in the African countries the method of 
selection? What has been your experience in regard to selection of 
persons to come as students or in the exchange of person to person 
programs ? 

Mr. Werss. I have found that there has been a great deal of expert 
talk about selection and that in the end the percentages of failures 
against successes turn out to be pretty much the same no matter what 
the system of selection used. 

Mr. O’Hara. Has there been an apparent fairness and openness in 
the selection of persons coming from Africa and countries to our 
country ? 

Mr. Wie. You mean fairness in the sense of political favoritism ? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Weiss. I think there would be some political favoritism in 
some countries, more so than in others. It is difficult to generalize 
on this kind of a question on an Africa-wide basis. 

The conditions would vary widely from a country like Ghana with 
an experienced British-type civil service, to a newly independent coun- 

like Togoland, which is just about to get its independence, and 
which has a different type of approach to administrative matters. 

Again in Liberia the situation might be different. I think the im- 
agin thing is to create the facilities in Africa and, as long as the 
acilities are not yet in existence, to bring the people over here for 
training so that they in turn can go back and staff those newly built 
teachers training colleges and universities and in turn teach other 
people. There has to be a multiplying process somewhere. We have 
to do it in such a way that it isn’t just exhibit A here and exhibit B 
there. It has to be something that takes root and grows. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Might there not be unwholesome repercussions if the 
selection should be made with political or other selfish motivation, in 
other words in a manner not open to all who might wish to apply? 

Mr. Wess. I don’t know that there are very many countries in 
the world free of that kind of influence. Asa matter of fact, I dare 
say that we could find instances of that in this country. I have great 
faith in the ability of a good college or university to take hold of a stu- 
dent who has the basic intelligence and desire to learn, and make an 
educated person out of him even if he has been selected for the wrong 
reason. 

Mr. O’Hara. And I presume it goes without saying that you give 
high credit to the University of Chicago? 

Mr. Weiss. You mean Northwestern ? 

Mr. O’Hara. Oh, no. 

Mr. Weiss. I do because I went to St. John’s, which was not unin- 
fluenced by the University of Chicago and St. John’s in my time tried 
that out as a deliberate system of admissions. They determined that 
in order to show the falseness of the insistence on high high school 
records, they would take a certain percentage of grade A students and 
a certain percentage of grade B, C, and D and see how they would 
stack up at the end of 4 years. The results were very interesting. 

Mr. O’Hara. Two men who had graduated from the University of 
Chicago passing through Washington stopped in to see me. We had 
luncheon in the House restaurant. Some years later I met them in 
Uganda and they were a part of the educational system there. I think 
the University of Chicago has made its contribution along with that 
of Northwestern and other great universities. 

Mr. Futton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weiss. Could I just give a brief example of what I mean by 
flexibility in educational operations? 

You may have read in the papers last September of something 
called Operation Airlift where 81 students were brought over here 
from Kenya to take up scholarships which had been offered to Mr. 
Mboya of Kenya when he was here under the auspices of my com- 
mittee last spring. This operation of bringing over 81 students from 
Kenya and other countries in East Africa was done by two people, 
a New Jersey businessman and a New York public relations man, in 
their spare time, with the help of people like Harry Bellafonte and 
Jackie Robinson, which helped considerably on the financial front. 

It was these two an who undertook the charter of the plane. 
The businessman from New Jersey as a matter of fact, as I under- 
stand it, advanced the money for that charter flight on the faith that 
they would be able to raise it later. I wonder sometimes how large 
an appropriation ICA would have required for this project. 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment? 

I think, Mr. Weiss, perhaps, in your final paragraph is the sug- 
gestion of what we will find the ultimate solution of most problems 
in Africa and other places. 

You mention in that final paragraph the demand for the stabiliza- 
tion of commodities and prices. That may be far away, but as I get 
the picture in Africa and Latin America, that well may be the 
only approach. Do you agree with that? 
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Mr. Weiss. I agree with that. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weiss, like the witness who appeared before you, your state- 
ment helps me to think. In fact, we have so little time for thinking 
in the Congress because of our preoccupation with administrative 
functions, committee hearings, etc., that I am going to take time to 
reemphasize and give myself and others at least another minute to 
think about a part of your statement which I think is the most pro- 
found portion of your testimony. 

As we know, the Russian economic offensive in the underdeveloped countries 
is proceeding at an accelerated pace and the Soviet Union is no more willing 
to forgo the assumed advantages of giving aid directly than we are. Before 
we decide, however, to take the Russians on in this bilateral race, I think we 
had better be sure that we are prepared to run it with them as far as they 
choose and are able to go. 

I think that statement is so profound because we have been en- 
gaged in the foreign aid program for a very long period of time. 
They have not. They have a system of government which enables 
them to give a much larger pereentage of their national product 
than we can. It seems to me that in the light of public opinion 
concerning this program, as it is developing, unless we can reeducate 
them, we have to find some other approach, some other method of 
doing the things we are trying to do through the mutual security 
program ; and it seems to me that your suggestion of the multilateral 
approach, either through the United Nations or through some other 
nonpolitical international agency, is a proper approach for the future. 

It may be that the suggestion which br. Judd made of enabling 
each of the countries to select which portion it will take bilaterally 
and which multilaterally is the answer, although I can envision that 
they may decide to take it from the most lenient source they can 

t it. 
eit it turns out that bilateral is the easiest, that is the way they might 
take it, without thinking of the international impact. However, the 
idea is appealing, I think, to a lot of people. 

No other questions. 

Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jupp. I have a brief comment, Mr. Chairman. On this matter 
of education, the countries in Europe can educate graduate students 
from abroad in their own languages because the peoples of Europe, 
and the scholars particularly, speak two or three or more languages. 
I just don’t think there is a university or a medical center in the 
United States that has a staff equipped to train graduate doctors in 
French or any other language than English. This is one of our 
greatest shortages in America, in our human resources, enough people 
with language skills. 

The University of Minnesota has a partnership with the National 
Seoul University—its medical, agricultural, engineering, and public 
administration colleges—and they have sent large numbers of 
‘Korean students to Minnesota for training. In many cases, it has 
been a losing operation. They didn’t know enough English to get 
much out of it. Some of them went home less friendly or, shall I say, 
less close to us, than they were when they came over. This is a real 
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problem. Iam glad you highlighted it. I am sure there is no easy 
answer. 

Mr. Weiss. We can do the other thing. For the students that are 
coming here for an entire course of education, we could set up some 
intensive training facilities to enable them to learn English in 6 
months. There are such programs now. There is one at Michigan 
State. 

Mr. Jupp. Have you any facts or figures yet on how many of the 
African students who come to this country for a full educational train- 
ing go back to Africa, and how many try to get some Congressman 
to introduce a bill to let them stay here permanently ? 

Mr. Weiss. I think the vast majority go back. 

Mr. Jupp. It is said that from the Asian and Middle East coun- 
tries 50 percent sent to this country for education are lost to their 
countries. They become enamored for American living; and senti- 
mental Americans say, “You would make a wonderful American,” and 
encourage them to stay here. 

Mr. Wess. This is a wild guess, but I would say it would be less 
than 2 percent. Wouldn’t you, Mrs. Bolton ? 

Mrs. Bouton. Their enthusiasm is so great. 

Mr. Jupp. Their nationalism is hot right now. Besides, the status 
in this country of the Negro race is a little less attractive than that of 
some of the other non-Caucasian races. 

You say that at the All People’s Conference they wanted us to 
hold up aid until a just solution of the Algerian war had been worked 
out. 

Did they know or do you know what a just solution is? 

Mr. Weiss. They have definite ideas on it. 

Mr. Jupp. When you said that the motion was “widespread among 
the Algerians that France could not have held out until now against 
the rebels without the material support of the United States” I hope 
you corrected that notion because we are not giving material support 
to France. 

Mr. Wertss. We are giving military support. 

Mr. Jupp. We are not now. We did. 

I hope you corrected that notion. 

Mr. Wess. We spent half our time in Tunis doing that. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Weiss. 

(The following information has been supplied by Mr. Weiss for 
inclusion in the record :) 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA, 


New York, N.Y., March 21, 1960. 
Mr. Boyp CRAWFORD, 


Staff Administrator, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CRAwForD: During my testimony on March 11, Mr. O’Hara asked 
for some comments on the report on “U.S. Foreign Policy in Africa” prepared 
for the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by the program of African 
studies at Northwestern University. Mrs. Bolton suggested that I send in a 
statement on this point, for insertion in the record, and such a statement is 
attached. 

Mrs. Bolton also asked me to send in some specific recommendations on our 
aid program in Africa. This second statement is in preparation and will be 
forwarded to you within a few days. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER WEtIss, Vice Chairman. 
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SoME COMMENTS ON THE Stupy on “U.S. Forergn Porticy 1n AFRICA” PREPARED 
FOR THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS BY THE PROGRAM OF AFRICAN 
STUDIES AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


I have been asked to state whether there are any specific aspects of the North- 
western University study with which I disagree. Before doing so, I must ex- 
press my admiration for the wisdom of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in choosing Professor Herskovits, the dean of African studies in this country, to 
prepare this study, and restate my appreciation of Professor Herskovits and his 
associates for the frankness and farsightedness which characterize it. In its 
insistence that the U.S. Government recognize Africa as a foreign policy area 
deserving major attention and that it base its policy in Africa on active sympathy 
for the anticolonial aspirations of the people of that continent, the study is a 
worthy successor to the pioneering reports of Mrs. Bolton and Senator Green. 
I should also like to say that Professor Herskovits, who is primarily an anthro- 
pologist, seems to me to have displayed an awareness of the political and eco- 
onomie realities of Africa which could well serve as an example to some of our 
political and economic Africanists, both in and out of government, who do not 
always display the same regard for anthropological and sociological factors. 

The few disagreements I have with the Northwestern University study can be 
stated as follows: 

1. With the exception of some passing references to north Africa, the scope 
of the study is limited to Africa south of the Sahara. There seems to be no 
justification for this self-imposed limitation, since the title of the study, as 
requested by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is “U.S. Foreign Policy in 
Africa.” The Sahara is a traditional dividing line in our way of looking at 
Africa, but it is fast disappearing as such. Having just returned from two 
all-African conferences held, respectively, in Tunisia and Morocco, I am much 
more impressed by the similarity of the problems facing Africa north and south 
of the Sahara than by their dissimilarity. I suspect that, in the foreseeable 
future, northern and southern Africa will be more drawn together by their 
common history of colonial domination and their common task of creating bal- 
anced growth economies in the place of European-oriented export economies than 
they will be divided by the cultural and religious differences to which Professor 
Herskovits and his associates may be inclined to attach too much importance. 

It is impossible for me, for instance, as a witness to the unanimity of the white 
delegates from north Africa and the black delegates from middle and South 
Africa at the two conferences I have just attended, to go along with the inter- 
pretation of some observers that the current wave of African nationalism is 
racist rather than anticolonial in origin. And, as an example of the common 
economic problems of supra-Saharan and sub-Saharan Africa, I refer to one of 
the resolutions adopted by the meeting of the Economic Commission for Africa 
in Tangier, calling for the establishment of a general fisheries board for the 
northestern tropical Atlantic region, from Cape Spartel in Morocco to the Gulf 
of Guinea. I feel, therefore, that the virtual exclusion of north Africa from 
the Herskovits report is unfortunate and trust that it will not be reflected in 
the perpetuation of an atrificial and outdated distinction between Africa north 
and south of the Sahara in the administrative and policy decisions of the U.S. 
Government. 

2. Although the report is critical of the emasculating qualifications which have, 
in the past, characterized our support for African independence movements, it is 
not, itself, sufficiently forthright in pinpointing the problems with respect to 
which we are facing major policy decisions, the nature of which will greatly in- 
fluence Africa’s judgment of the genuineness of our professions of sympathy. 
Thus, recommendation No. 6 that the United States favor the establishment of 
target dates for self-government for all African dependent territories would 
have been more effective if followed by a discussion of what our policy should 
be with respect to Algeria, the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, Nyasaland and 
South-West Africa. Similarly, recommendation No. 7 that the United States 
“exert its influence to assure peaceful resolution of conflict in the multiracial 
states of Africa” could have been strengthened by the suggestion that the United 
States be as firm in condemning violations of human rights in the Union of 
South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland as in Hungary and 
Tibet. 

8. In repeating the generally held belief that, “in the immediate future, it 
does not appear likely that Portuguese Africa will see decisive political change” 
(p. 57), the authors of the report seem to have fallen victim to the tight cen- 
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sorship imposed by the Portuguese authorities on developments in their “over- 
sea provinces.” Reliable information reaching the American Committee on 
Africa indicates that organized revolt against Portuguese rule is proceeding in 
at least three of Portugal's four African colonies, Angola, Sao Tomé, and Por- 
tuguese Guinea. In Angola, 57 persons are currently under indictment for trea- 


son aud subyersion. Their case has just been transferred from a civil to a 
military tribunal. 


4. While advocating that, wherever possible, economic aid should be given on 
a multilateral basis, and by international agencies (p. 82), the report also seems 
to condone such arrangements as the French community and association of 
certain African countries with the European Economic Community (recommen- 
dation 11). The present attitude of the majority of political leaders in Africa 
is that such arrangements tend to impede the movement toward Pan-African 
unity and constitute a form of neocolonialism. The report does not indicate 
any awareness of this attitude and of the consequent need for the United States 


to proceed with great caution in backing such arrangements, if it is wise to 
back them at all. 


PeTer WEISS. 
Marcu 21, 1960. 

_Mr. Zasrocxt. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition at the present 
time for the purpose of a unanimous consent request. I request that 
the report of the 14th Session of the General Assembly of the United 


Nations, be filed as a House report, with the usual disclaimer by the 
chairman. 


Mrs. Bourton. I so move. 

Chairman Morcan. Moved and seconded. It is so ordered. 

Our next witness is Mr. Earl Ballou_representing the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States, Special Con- 
sultant to the Department of International Affairs. 


STATEMENT OF EARL E. BALLOU, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES; 


SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO THE DEPARMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Baxxov. It was interesting to sit on the sidelines and listen. 
It was very helpful. 

My name is Earle H. Ballou. By your courtesy I am pleased to 
testify here on behalf of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, as authorized by its appro- 
poate officers on the basis of official policies adopted by the general 

oard and the general assembly, which are its policymaking bodies. 

I am a special consultant to the Department of International Af- 
fairs. My background includes 32 years of service as a missionary 
in Asia and 9 years as executive secretary of the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee. 

During the years I was in China, I had the privilege of having as 
one of my colleagues none other than the Honorable Walter H. Judd. 

The national council is composed of 33 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations with over 38 million members. I do not 
presume to speak for every individual member, but present the of- 
ficial positions of the National Council of Churches on matters re- 
lated to the mutual security program. These positions are arrived at 
by careful study and deliberation by representatives of the constituent 
denominations. 
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THE GENERAL POSITION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON 
MUTUAL AID 


Our general position on mutual aid is this: On the basis of Christian 
concern, and in keeping with actions of many of our constituent bodies, 
we hold that the United States should continue to develop, improve, 
and expand such programs of technical assistance, economic aid, and 
international trade as will make for stability, justice, freedom and 
peace for the peoples of the underdeveloped areas of the world and 
for all nations including our own. 


THE CHURCHES’ EXPERIENCE AND COMPETENCE THROUGH MISSIONS AND 
SERVICE 


Our churches have had a deep and increasing interest in oversea 
aid around the world for 150 years. Ministry to the basic needs of 
men has always been an essential feature of missionary effort. I 
myself served for 32 years as a missionary in north China. It was 
my growing conviction through those years that the programs of edu- 
cation, literacy, literature, medicine, public health, agriculture, indus- 
try, mass communications, and training of leadership in many fields 
carried on as essential elements of the Christian gospel won much of 
the friendship of the Chinese people toward our country which was 
so prevalent before the Communist revolution. 

The Communists, in fact, wisely saw that the extinction or absorp- 
tion of such programs by their own totalitarian government was one 
of the first and essential steps they had to take if friendship toward 
the United States was to be ri by hatred. 

Through the national council’s central department of church world 
service our churches have programs of aid to people in need around 
the world, distribute surplus food, give relief in disasters, and pioneer 
in village and community projects. 

I personally have just recently returned from serving 444 months 
as interim director of church world service in Hong Kong. I had 
the privilege one morning, at the request of members of the consulate 
=— staff, of conducting the Honorable Mr. Boykin of Alabama, 

believe, on a tour of some of things that we were doing. 

There I had abundant opportunity to see the stark human need 
existing among at least a million Chinese refugees who “voted against 
communism with their feet” by coming out from mainland China 
and the tyrannical control of the government there. They were seek- 
ing freedom, and, even though it has proved in most cases to be a very 
meager economic freedom, it ied We far less attractive than it is 
were it not for the prospect of assistance being carried on for these 
people by many voluntary agencies of relief. 

I was both surprised and delighted to find the extent of assistance 
being channeled to some of these agencies from American foreign-aid 
money. But I was disappointed when a number of equally helpful 
and promising projects proposed to those administering the refugee 
migration unit at the American consulate general had to be declined 
because of limited funds at their disposal. 
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Other units of the National Council of Churches such as the United 
Christian Youth Movement, the National Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and United Church Women, carry on projects and aid around 
the world. 

The General Department of United Church Women of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches will be presenting a separate statement 
in basic agreement with this one for the record of these hearings, and 
we call your particular attention to it when it is made. 


CHURCHES SEE URGENT NEED FOR PUBLIC AS WELL AS PRIVATE PROGRAMS 


Out of such long, fruitful, widespread experience, the churches 
have come to realize that there is an urgent, continuing need for both 
voluntary, private and public programs of mutual aid and of increas- 
ing magnitude, expanded to the extent of our national capabilities 
and the absorptive capacities of the underdeveloped areas. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL FOUNDATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN AID 


There is, I believe, no question as to the competence of the churches 
to speak on religious and moral questions. It is on these grounds 
that we primarily base our support for constructive foreign aid. In 
it we are dealing ultimately with questions of life and death, of 
the nature of man and his destiny. These are moral and religious 
questions which rest on theology and religious faith. 

While having a basic concern for religious and moral issues, the 
churches recognize many of the so-called “practical” arguments for 
foreign aid—which also have moral values and issues involved in 
them: Such arguments are those of security, of military necessity, 
and of good business. 

More basic are certain religious and moral considerations which we 
believe compel us as a nation to greater responsibility in constructive 
foreign aid programs: The interdependence of humanity under God 
our creator; our stewardship as a wealthy nation in a world of pov- 
erty; what happens to men and nations as they do or do not have a 
real concern for others in need; the importance of these programs in 
sustaining human life which we hold sacred, as of primary value; 
foreign aid programs go beyond material realities to moral and 
spiritual dimensions in human relations. 


MORAL CONCERNS AND NATIONAL SELF-INTEREST COMPLEMENT EACH 
OTHER IN CONSTRUCTIVE AID 


In constructive foreign aid, the practical and the moral are not 
in conflict but in agreement; realism and Christian idealism meet in 
accord; self-interest and altruism are joined. From the perspective 
of religion and morality, we believe that our national self-interest at 
this moment of history is best fulfilled in recognizing that our 
destiny is inescapably bound up with the destiny of the world. 
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SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS—POLICIES OF THE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES RELATED TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR 1960-61 


_ Based on our experience in oversea service and our moral concerns 
in international affairs, the churches have evolved through the years 
several principles and policies which we believe essential for making 
our Government’s foreign aid programs as effective as possible. 

These policies have the following implications for possible legis- 
lation for the mutual security program for 1960-61: 

(1) As to magnitude for economic development and technical co- 
operation, our policy indicates a need not to cut them but to expand 
them toward the full extent of our capabilities as a nation and the 
absorptive capacities of cooperating nations. 

(2) Both public and private programs need to be strengthened 
and ex anded. 


(3) Programs of technical cooperation should not be decreased but 
increased. 


(4) Larger sums of capital should be made available for economic 
development. 


(5) A long-term basis is necessary in financing, programing and 
administering aid programs. 

(6) Greater emphasis should be placed on the use of international 
agencies such as regional organizations and the United Nations. 

(7) On the basis of its consistent support of improved immigration 
and refugee policies and programs the National é ouncil of Churches 
welcomes the inclusion in the mutual aid program of special financial 


aid for refugees. This is of particular importance in World Refugee 
Year. 


PROGRAMS MUST BE IMPROVED AND PLANNED ON A LONG-TERM BASIS 


We are not unaware that mistakes have sometimes been made in 
carrying out preguans of assistance, governmental as well as volun- 
tary, and in the use of foreign aid funds. These mistakes sometimes 
have been grievous. But errors in operation do not invalidate the 
duty to persevere in seeking to fulfill the purpose and attain the goal 
for which the operation is undertaken. They only mean that such 
errors must be corrected and improvements and necessary reforms 
must be initiated. Trial and error seem to be inescapable accompani- 
ments of human progress; they need not be feared in the realm of mu- 
tual security so long as the lessons of the past are wisely used as guides 
for the future. 

Although all parts of our foreign policy are interrelated, programs 
of technical and economic aid should be planned and administered in 
relation primarily not to political and military considerations but to 
economic and social needs and opportunities. This means that the 
churches support the principle of separating the military and defense 


support programs from economic development and technical coopera- 
tion. 
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OUR NATION MUST DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN ITS ROLE OF 
RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 


The National Council of Churches is giving special emphasis this 
year in its nationwide program of education and action for peace to 
the urgent necessity for world economic development. It is our first- 
hand observation among church people across the United States that 
there is increasing support for the principle of mutual aid. This 
principle must be translated into effective programs of economic aid 
and technical cooperation. We trust that the Jongress will maintain 
and develop such constructive programs at the highest possible level. 

Our Nation has done well in such constructive programs, but larger, 
more exciting challenges and opportunities lie before us as a nation 
at the zenith of wealth and power. We may even be able to make a 
new type of history, by the grace of God, if we are willing to move 
ahead into a new kind of constructive world leadership for more 
justice, freedom and peace. But we must take the necessary steps 
each year in mutual aid legislation toward such a more mature, 
responsible role in the world of nations. 


A CALL TO CONGRESS, THE PEOPLE OF OUR CHURCHES AND OUR NATION 


We believe the president of the National Council of Churches, Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, was right when in a statement made following a 
visit at Christmastime which brought him into personal contact with 
many of the leaders of needy countries in Asia, he said: 

Their problem is how to build up their economy and educational resources 
sufficiently so that they can do away with hunger, poverty, disease, and illiter- 
acy * * *. It is important that the Members of Congress and the American 
people generally wake up to the urgent need of a far larger program of economic 
aid and technical assistance than anything we have as yet attempted. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Ballou. I see, Mr. Ballou, 
that you recommend the separation of military assistance and defense 
support from economic development and technical assistance. 

Mr. Batiov. We think it would be appropriate. I don’t know how 
successful we think this recommendation will be. 

Chairman Morean. In the bill last year, you know we separated 
them a little bit. We put military assistance and the Development 
Loan Fund on a continuing basis, and the bill this year does not con- 
tain any military assistance because it is on a continuing basis. 

The amount this year is $1.004 billion, which is mostly in economic 
aid and technical assistance. The military assistance and the develop- 
ment loan money has already been authorized. 

This committee only has before it this year an authorization figure 
of $1.004 billion. 

Mr. Bauiov. I am afraid that I was told that there was no bill be- 
fore the House. Isthere a bill? 

Chairman Morean. There is a committee print which is being con- 
sidered by the committee. You may have this copy, sir. 

On the last page of your statement, you say: 


The National Council of Churches is giving special emphasis this year in its 
nationwide program of education and action for peace. 


The program in Africa this year is patterned after those lines. 
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Thank you, Mr. Ballou. I have no further questions. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Ballou, for this 
statement. It is very much to the point. It will be interesting to us. 
Thank you for coming. I have no questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr, Zablocki. 

Mr. Zastocxnt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ballou, I want to join my colleagues in commending you for a 
fine statement. In referring to foreign aid, you make it very clear 
that the Council is in support of constructive foreign aid. 

I presume it is not to be construed that you are in opposition to 
military aid interpreted by some to be destructive foreign aid? 

Mr. Bauwov. That isn’t our position. Our interest is more. We 
feel that the economic aid has not been given the emphasis and impor- 
tance that the situation demands. 

Mr. Zaptocxt. It should not be construed that you are in opposi- 
tion to military assistance. 

Mr. Batxov. No. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. It is nice to see again my good friend from China days 
and the man who baptized there one of my children. I was glad to 
hear your remark, Dr. Ballou, about watching from the sidelines here 
this morning. It reminded me of the Chinese proverb, “The man on 
the sidelines sees it much more clearly than the man in the midst of 
it. 

We had testimony this week from a representative of an influential 
group in America as follows: 


I am absolutely convinced that in the past 10 years the great majority of our 
citizens have become opposed to having their heavy tax burdens increased, 
which have been given and are being given to our present strong allies and our 
former allies and our former enemies, 


Representing the churches, you say— 


“It is our firsthand observation among church people across the United States 
that there is increasing support for the principle of mutual aid.” 

Have you run across anything that would justify the conviction of 
this gentleman that there is increasing opposition ? 

Mr. Battov. There is, of course, a t deal of opposition in many 
quarters. Some is among good church people. Our position is based 
upon reports brought back by men who have been participating in 
nationwide programs traveling across the country since the first of 
August. They have been tremendously encouraged by the response 
of very considerable groups of people they have talked with all over 
the land. I think the response has been rather surprisingly favorable 
in their opinion toward the program they have been pushing. 

I haven't participated in this myself. 

Mr. Jupp. I wanted in the record the background of your statement. 
This is my own conviction, too. 

Mr. Bartov. It was emphasized by the head of our department. 

Mr. Jupp. I am pleased with your summary on page 3 of “Principles 
and Sound Policies” which it is wise to follow in carrying out aid 
abroad whether it be through a private agency like a mission board 
or a public agency like the Government. 
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It is a very good summary of policies that have been tested. The 
churches did the experimenting in foreign aid for 100 years before 
the Government started it. It would have been better if the Govern- 
ment had paid more attention to your experience from earlier years. 

One more comment: You quote from Dr. Dahlberg: 

Their problem is how to build up their economy and educational resources suf- 
ficiently so they can do away with hunger, poverty, disease, and illiteracy. 

I should like to emphasize that their problem is still greater than 
that. It is how to maintain their newly won political independence. 

Nobody did more than the United States to help these countries get 
their political independence. They have discovered that. political in- 
dependence in itself doesn’t cure their other problems. For example, 
they have to make more rapid headway toward economic self-support 
or they are not long going to be able to maintain their political inde- 
pendence. This is a factor that we need to see in the overall picture 
as well as the humanitarian factor, which you have properly em- 
phasized. 

Thank you for being with us again. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Doctor, I come from the era where we regarded—it 
was a simpler life than now—where we regarded the missionary as 
the one who was carrying on the great mission of our country and of 
our faiths. 

No one ever complained of foreign aid when they gave contributions 
to support our missionaries. 

It seems to me missionaries laid the pattern for our foreign aid. 
Tam very happy that I had the privilege of hearing you today. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futon. I believe you have given an excellent statement, and a 
broad point of view. The point that always causes me some trouble 
is the fact that some of the top contributors of the churches, as well 
as the top financial officers of the churches, hold an entirely opposite 
point of view on U.S. foreign aid to what you state and appear before 
this committee in opposition. 

The question is ian: should we listen to the pastors of the churches, 
the people in the Federal counsel, and I eeait say the large body of 
the ordinary people in the churches, or should we listen to the people 
who are financially responsible and often the most well-to-do in the 
churches? Because I would say that a large part of the opposition 
to the mutual security program comes directly from those people. 





‘ 


Mr. Batxov. I think that puts the burden of greater effort and 
proof on those of us who are pushing the thing from the inside. I 
don’t know if those people always attend all the opportunities they 
might have to hear the presentation of our position, but my experi- 
ence has been that there is growing interest on the part of a great 
many people, maybe not some of the biggest contributors, but the 
bulk of church money doesn’t come from the biggest contributors; it 
comes from Tom, Dick, and Harriet scattered all over this countryside. 

I don’t know just how to answer your question, Mr. Fulton. 
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Mr. Futton. I have asked it before and I don’t have an answer to 
it. Thank you. We do think you have had a good presentation 
today and I want to welcome you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Dr. Ballou. You 
have made a very interesting, thought-provoking statement. 

I am impressed by some phrases and sentences you have used which 
we have heard time and time again, I don’t think they can be over- 
emphasized—such phrases as “constructive foreign aid to the full 
extent of our capabilities as a nation and the absorptive capacities 
of the cooperating nations,” and “such aid and trade as will make for 
stability, justice, freedom, and peace for the peoples of the under- 
developed areas of the world ae for all nations, including our own.” 

Those statements necessarily and wisely place the responsibilit 
upon us in the Congress. That still remains, as far as I am concerned, 
the $64 question. We just do the best we can. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Ballou. 

Mr. Batiov. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Wenowstandadjourned. __ 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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